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NOTABLE LETTERS AND PAPERS 


Relating to (1) Early American Diplomacy and Winning the Peace, (2) Darwinism and 
the Great Revolution in Science,! (3) A New Franklin Letter to Jane Mecom 
and (4) Dr. Rush to Patrick Henry 


WILLIAM E. LINGELBACH 


Librarian of the American Philosophical Society; Professor Emeritus of History, 
University of Pennsylvania 


Two collections of Letters and Papers of quite 
unusual historical significance have been added to 
our Library recently. The first consists of the 
Letters and Papers of Benjamin Vaughan, cover- 
ing a period of about half a century from the years 
just before the American Revolution., Among 
them the papers relating to the treaty-making of 
1782-1783 have an especial interest to the Society, 
not ony because our diplomatic history was so 
largely inaugurated by Benjamin Franklin, but 
also because Benjamin Vaughan, one of Frank- 
lin’s closest friends, was an active participant in 
the negotiations for peace. Other sections of the 
Collection contain considerable material on medi- 
cine, science, agriculture and other subjects. The 
second collection consists of a representative group 
of more than four hundred letters to Sir Charles 
Lyell by Charles Darwin and other contemporary 
scientists (cp. Edwin G. Conklin, p. 220 below), 
in which the theories and hypotheses of evolution 
are discussed at the time when Darwinism was in 
gestation and about to emerge in the Origin of 
Species. 

Side by side with these, a number of individual 
documents—official and private—were acquired, 
which have a significance all their own. Among 
them are two unique items, the original Letters 
Patent of 1782 by George III to Richard Oswald, 
empowering him to negotiate peace with America. 
Closely related to the Papers of Benjamin Vaughan 
as well as to the Journal kept by Franklin of the 
negotiations, they have a special interest to our 
Library at this time. 

This applies also, though in a different sense, 
to two other highly prized items—letters by 
Franklin and Rush. They are quoted in full in 
this issue of the Proceedings, because neither had 
been found when two recent volumes of the So- 

1 The collection of Letters relating to Science, and the 


Rush letter are here mentioned only in passing, since they 
are treated separately elsewhere in this issue. 


ciety’s Memoirs—The Letters of Benjamin Rush 
(1951), and The Letters of Benjamin Franklin 
and Jane Mecom (1950)—went to press. In the 
latter case, the new letter would have filled a niche 
necessarily left empty when our late friend and 
fellow-member, Carl Van Doren, edited and pre- 
pared the Franklin-Mecom correspondence for 
publication. 


eo I. PEACE NEGOTIATIONS 1782-1783 
THE LETTERS AND PAPERS OF BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 


The Library has an especial interest, as noted 
above, in the history of diplomacy, since Franklin 
was not only the nation’s first diplomat, but in the 
opinion of many remains to this day its ranking 
diplomatist. It is therefore very fitting that the 
letters of his close friend, long associated with him 
in England and later as the personal representa- 
tive of Lord Shelburne in the critical months of 
treaty-making in Paris, should be added to our 
Library. 

The Papers of Benjamin Vaughan now consti- 
tute the major part of the Society’s Vaughan Col- 
lection, which began with the acquisition, several 
years ago, of a large collection of letters of John 
Vaughan (fig. 1), a younger brother of Benjamin, 
who was for more than forty years Librarian of 
the American Philosophical Society. The signifi- 
cance of Benjamin Vaughan’s Papers is, however, 
much greater than those of his brother, because of 
his very unusual relationship with many of the 
leading men and events of his generation. Long 
before coming to this country, he was interested in 
the colonies, sharing the views of his Whig friends 
in regard to the American Revolution. The lib- 
eral aspects of the early years of the French Revo- 
lution appealed to him strongly, and later got him 
into difficulties. His papers have an especial sig- 
nificance in the history of diplomacy not only be- 
cause of his role during the peace negotiations of 
1782-1783, but also because of their pertinence at 
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Fic. 1. John Vaughan by Thomas Sully. 
the present time when the results of treaty-making 
on a grand scale are playing so formidable a part 
in American and world affairs in general. 

Although much younger than Franklin, Ben- 
jamin Vaughan (fig. 2) was nevertheless one of 
the most intimate of his English friends and ad- 
mirers, a friendship even the Revolution did not 
interrupt. Indeed it was during these very years 
while Vaughan was still a young man in his late 
twenties—he was born in Jamaica, April 19, 1751 
—that he assembled and published Franklin’s 
Writings—Political, Miscellaneous and Philo- 
sophical Pieces 1779 (fig. 3). Three years 
later, he was sent to Paris as the personal repre- 
sentative of Lord Shelburne to the peace negoti- 
ations, during which he enjoyed the complete con- 
fidence of Shelburne and Franklin, even though he 
was not always in the good graces of Richard Os- 
wald the British commissioner. The significance 
of the Papers is therefore obvious. Vaughan was 
too strategically placed, and too able an observer 
not to capitalize on his opportunity in his corre- 
spondence and other writings, which, quite aside 
from diplomatic matters, are also quite rich in 
materials for the history of science, early Ameri- 
can agriculture and forestry. 

Benjamin Vaughan was the oldest son of Sam- 
uel Vaughan, a successful West Indies trader who 
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was well known in the American colonies, espe- 
cially in Philadelphia, where he had many friends, 
was elected a member of the American Philo- 
sophical Society in 1784, and contributed largely 
toward the erection of Philosophical Hall.2 After 
studying law at Cambridge University, young 
Benjamin later obtained his M.D. at Edinburgh 
at a time when so many young Americans, stimu- 
lated by Benjamin Rush, were studying medicine 
at that institution. But he never practiced either 
law or medicine, being financially independent not 
only through his father but through his wife, Sarah 
Manning, the daughter of one of London’s wealthi- 
est merchants, whose son was president of the 
Bank of England. This gave him leisure to fol- 
low his scholarly interests, while his studies at 
Cambridge and Edinburgh gave him an excellent 
basis for his approach to political and medical sci- 
ence. Asa member of a highly intellectual family, 
he was early associated with Dr. Priestley, Dr. 
Price, and others of the Unitarian group, Priestley 
actually dedicating his lectures on history to his 
youthful pupil. 

After serving as Shelburne’s private secretary, 
he was sent to Paris as the Minister’s personal 
representative in the peace negotiations, possibly 

2 Lingelbach, W. E., The Story of “Philosophical Hall,” 
Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 94 (3) : 185-213, 1950. 





Fic. 2. Benjamin Vaughan. 
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because of his close friendship with Franklin. 
Later in 1792, he was elected to Parliament, but 
as an ardent liberal he was carried away by his 
enthusiasm for the promise of progress in the early 
phases of the French Revolution. This brought 
upon him the bitter attacks of the reaction. He 
left London for Paris, where he at first enjoyed 
the complete confidence of the government as is at- 
tested by a Safe Conduct “to Benjamin Vaughan” 
in the name of the Nation and the Republic. Dur- 
ing the Reign of Terror, he was arrested and im- 
prisoned in the Carmelite Monastery, and only 
released through the influence of Robespierre, on 
a warrant signed by the leaders of The Terror— 
Barére, Varenne, Robespierre, and Lindet (fig. 
4). Four years later he was again befriended by 
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the French, this time by Carnot, President of the 


Directory, who signed the visa authorizing one 


“John Martin, Citoyen Américain” (Benjamin 


Vaughan) to leave France for America. A strik- 
ing example of an emigration permit of the period, 
it is here reproduced (fig. 5) for the further rea- 
son that it gives a detailed description of Vaughan’s 
physical appearance. 

Another testimonial of a quite different charac- 
ter in that it is entirely detached from officialdom, 
is a letter written and signed by Thomas Paine, 
dated “Paris.2"*. Prairial, 4 Year.” It reads: 

I do certify that I have been intimately acquainted 
with the citizen John Martin from the year 1787 
which was the year I came from America to Europe. 
I was before that time acquainted with his father & 
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Fic. 5. Emigration visa to John Martin. 
mother in America, the latter of whom is a native 
of that country & both are citizens.—The citizen John 
Martin was the intimate friend of the late Benjamin 
Franklin & the Doctors Price & Priestley, & it was 
at the house of the said John Martin that I first be- 
came acquainted with the two last mentioned persons. 
. He was the steady friend of the American revo- 
lution & has been the same of the French revolution 
through all its changes of good or ill fortune. I have 
had much experience of his private friendship, & I 
speak with the same confidence of his public principles. 


Thomas Paine 


Among the papers relating to diplomacy are a 
number not found in either the Smyth or Wharton 
volumes. In an informal report on the Papers, 
our late fellow member, Dr. Max Farrand, drew 
attention to an extraordinary unsigned note in 
Franklin’s hand, addressed: to M. Vaughan in 
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Paris, dated Thursday, September 18. While the 
year is omitted, internal evidence points to 1777. 
The note reads : 


I shall be very happy to see my dear Friend .. , 
The Duke de Chaulnes ... has ask’d me to dine 
with him on Sunday, when he expected you:—But 
that is a long time for me to wait; And I cannot think 
of another Place where a Meeting with me would 
not occasion Speculation. Yes, there is les Bains de 
Poitevin a large white wooden Building upon a Boat 
in the River opposite to the Tuilleries. You may go 
there in a Hackney Coach, and you will find me there 
at Six in the Evening precisely. The People know 
me only by Sight as I go there often to bathe. Ask 
for an old Englishman with gray Hair. It is the 
Evening of this Thursday that I mean: But if you 
are otherwise engag’d, name your Hour of Tomor- 
row, and I will make it suit me. 

Yours most affectionately, 
Thursday, Sept. 18. 
You may come there an Hour sooner as to take the 
Bath yourself if agreeable :—I shall be there at 5. 


It would be interesting to know what brought 
these two together in this carefully guarded man- 
ner less than a year after Franklin entered upon 
his diplomatic mission in France. Possibly it had 
nothing to do with diplomacy, and related only to 
the plans for selecting Franklin’s works which 
Vaughan was preparing to edit and publish. 

Another document of a later date, signed with 
the diagonal line which Vaughan used in most of 
his political writings after his experience in 
France, is a letter to his brother John. In this he 
presents a searching analysis of the motives and 
policies of Shelburne during the peace negotia- 
tions. There is also in the collection an original 
of an “Article Proposed” for the treaty presented 
to the Commissioners, on November 29, 1782, 
endorsed by Franklin and Oswald, and identified 
by Vaughan as follows: 


Read to the Commissioners Nov. 29.82. 

(The above Mem™. is by D*. Franklin himself.) 
Reparation a/c 
Damages, Devastations 
plunder — &ca— — 
This indorsement is by Mr. Os- 
wald himself 
This paper certainly passed from 
Dr. Franklin to Mt. Oswald, as it 
has on it the hand writing of both. 
The body of it I believe is written 
by Dr. Franklin’s Secretary & 
grandson W. Temple Franklin. 
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This therefore was an original 
document used in the Negotiation 
for peace 


BV. 


It is, as we know from other sources, a definite 
rejoinder to the counter proposal of the British 
for indemnity for Loyalists, and a modification of 
American demands for fishing rights. 

The habit here illustrated of docketing his pa- 
pers often led Vaughan (fig. 6), to reminisce as 
shown in a special folder of documents and notes 
devoted to the Treaty of Paris. Although made 
forty-five years after the events, they convey an 
unusual impression of validity not generally at- 
tached to recollections, for they are well docu- 
mented, Vaughan refreshing his memory by the 
use of the records, personal and official, of oth- 
ers who, like himself, had participated in the 
negotiations. 

Very different in content and character is a 
group of strictly medical items, not large but of 
intense interest, not only in that they give us the 
medical profession’s opinion on the advisability of 
an operation on Franklin at the age of seventy- 
nine for stone in the bladder, but because Franklin 
himself wrote the case history for the doctors. 
Written in the hand not infrequently taken for 
that of Franklin, it was obviously dictated by him 
and, although brief, rates 


as a masterpiece among 
case histories even today. 


On his part Vaughan, 
having been trained in medicine, was apparently 
instrumental in securing consultation of the medi- 
cal men in London just prior to Franklin’s start- 
ing on his return journey to America in July, 
1785. The hardships of the voyage for one so 
advanced in years and suffering acutely, troubled 
both him and his friends. Even the Queen 
showed her interest by putting one of her best 
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Fic. 6. Benjamin Vaughan. 

litters, borne by two large Spanish mules, at his 
disposal to make the land journey to Havre as 
comfortable as possible. Meanwhile Vaughan, 
having secured the opinion of the physicians and 
surgeons, came down from London to Southamp- 
ton to see his friend and report their opinion 
against operating (fig. 7). Franklin set sail for 
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Fic. 7. Vaughan’s docket of medical papers relating to Franklin’s case. 
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his last and best voyage across the Atlantic, and 
the beginning of a brief but amazingly eventful 
period of his long life. 

All told there are a large number of items relat- 
ing to Franklin, half a dozen from Jefferson, as 
many from Dr. Priestley, with others from such 
persons as John Adams, John Jay, Robert Morris, 
Andrew Hamilton, John Trumbuil, Thomas 
Pinckney, Dr. Benjamin Rush, Dr. John C. War- 
ren, Francois André Michaux, W. E. Channing, 
Edward Everett, and Daniel Webster. There is 
a letter by James Monroe as “Ministre Plénipo- 
tentiaire des Etats Unis d’ Amérique” certifying to 
the French authorities that “John Martin’s” con- 
duct both in the American and French Revolution 
was that of a sincere and zealous friend of “la 
liberté publique.” Very different in style and 
content are two others here chosen at random. 
The first is a letter of April 21, 1785, from Frank- 
lin to Vaughan on “the prodigal Practices of Pub- 
lishers” recently privately printed with An Intro- 
duction by Carl Van Doren, and an Acknowledg- 
ment and Explanation by Julian P. Boyd.* The 
second is an important letter from David Ramsay, 
August 5, 1790, regarding his completion of the 
History of the Revolution, accompanied with a 
formal document—‘‘An Indenture dated October 
1789, giving Benjamin Vaughan all the rights of 
the book in England and Scotland.” 

With these originals is a large lot of transcripts 
of letters by Franklin and other distinguished 
contemporaries, made at a later date by a member 
of the family in a desire to conserve them. Un- 
fortunately this very laudable purpose resulted in 
just the opposite, for the originals were lost in a 
fire that destroyed the house in Boston to which 
they had been removed. The list of the names of 
the correspondents alone suggests the wide range 
of Vaughan’s interests, quite apart from his diplo- 
matic performances. There are notes and draw- 
ings of scientific apparatus, experiments with hol- 
low candles, and so on. 

For the present, however, we are concerned 
mainly with the political and diplomatic papers, 
in which the Society has recently developed an 
especial interest by adding to its Franklin and 
Vaughan papers the original Letters Patent issued 
by the King to negotiate peace. 

3.4 Letter from Benjamin Franklin, Passy, April 21, 
1785 To Benjamin Vaughan containing some Observa- 


tions on the Prodigal Practices of Publishers, Princeton, 
Friends of Princeton Library, 1949. 
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II. LETTERS PATENT BY GEORGE III TO 
NEGOTIATE PEACE (1782) 

Following the arrival in England late in No- 
vember of the news of the surrender of Cornwallis. 
the opposition to the War in America both in and 
out of Parliament became irresistible. Sorely 
pressed in other parts of the world, and in dire 
straits financially, Britain realized the futility of 
the efforts to crush the revolt in the Colonies. 
Even the King and Lord North capitulated. On 
March 20, 1782, North resigned as Prime Minis- 
ter, and the King was forced to ask the Whigs to 
form a new Government. Although ailing in 
health, Rockingham assumed the reins of office 
and brought together the rival Whig factions of 
Fox and Shelburne to form a ministry. 
Rockingham’s death, Shelburne, a friend of 
Franklin, took over the office. Parliament passed 
the Enabling Act, and George III was persuaded 
to issue Letters Patent commissioning Richard 
Oswald to negotiate peace. 

Unfortunately the wording in the second para- 
graph of the first Commission executed on August 
7, 1782, referring to the American negotiators as 
“Commissioner or Commissioners named or to be 
named by the said Colonies or Plantations . . .” 
proved a stumbling block. Jay and Adams ob- 
jected violently, and somewhat against Franklin’s 
better judgment, refused to negotiate until the 
wording of the instructions was changed. The 
colonies had declared their independence and won 
it by force of arms and must therefore, Jay argued, 
be recognized by Great Britain as an independent 
nation—The Thirteen United States of America. 
Disturbed by the impasse, Franklin took Jay to 
see Vergennes about the matter. After being told 
the reason for Jay’s objections, Vergennes, ac- 
cording to Franklin’s Journal, advised against in- 
sisting that George III issue a new Commission. 
Since the British were ready to agree to recognize 
the independence of the United States in the first 
article of the treaty the designation of the Com- 
missioners did not greatly matter. After all, did 
not France make frequent treaties with the King 
of England even though he always spoke of him- 
self, even as in this Commission, as “King of Eng- 
land, Ireland and France”? 

According to Franklin, Jay was persuaded for 
the moment, but on the way back to Passy again 
protested. Franklin yielded, sadly giving up all 
hope of getting Canada. Meanwhile much valu- 
able time had been lost before Benjamin Vaughan 
was entrusted with a mission to Shelburne to ob- 
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tain George III’s consent to change the wording 
to meet the demands of the Americans. The King 
agreed. A new commission was executed on 
September 21, 1782, in which Oswald was au- 
thorized to negotiate with “Commissioners or per- 
sons vested with equal powers by and on the part 
of the thirteen United States of America, viz., 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, the three lower counties of Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina and Georgia in North America, a peace or a 
Truce with the said thirteen United States” (fig. 
8). Minor changes were also made in the third 
paragraph to bring it in line, and a final paragraph 
was added to the new Commission, formally re- 
voking the earlier one. 

A close comparison of Oswald’s first Commis- 
sion with the second reveals a curious difference 
in the listing of the states. In the first, New 
York was omitted and written above the line in a 
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different hand, whereas in the second South Caro- 
lina was similarly treated. 

The two documents are beautifully executed on 
vellum, large folio, each approximately 35 x 34 
inches, with a portrait of the King and the Royal 
Arms engraved in the upper left corner, fine orna- 
mental border, and wax impression of the Great 
Seal attached to each. The property of Major 
R. A. Oswald, M.B.E., J.P. of Auchincriuve, the 
fifth in descent from the elder brother of Richard 
Oswald, the British Commissioner, they were of- 
fered for sale by Sotheby & Co., London, in July, 
1947, and bought by a private dealer in California 
who had them carefully mounted on heavy mats 
and bound in a specially constructed pig-skin case 
with brass locks, the whole protected by a canvas 
cover with leather straps. Last May they again 
appeared in the market, and the Society fortu- 
nately acquired them at a sale of Rare Americana, 
May 15, 1950. 


It is, therefore, a matter of real satisfaction that 





Fic. 8. Commission to Richard Oswald to negotiate peace, as amended September 21, 1782, 











the originals of so important a development in our 
history have passed from private hands to form a 
part of our Library’s collection on the History of 
the Revolution. As records of the first official 
effort on the part of Great Britain to cease-fire 
and put an end to the struggle against the revolt- 
ing colonies in America, they have an especial in- 
terest. But their historical significance does not 
stop there. The existence of two sets of instruc- 
tions, and the story connected with the substitu- 
tion of those of September, 1782, for the one exe- 
cuted two months earlier, touches upon an episode 
in the peace negotiations of an importance all its 
own, an episode which has, in the opinion of the 
writer, been generally misinterpreted. At any 
rate, there is call for a systematic study of this 
aspect of the peace negotiations, and a possible 
re-appraisal of the role of the American Commis- 
sioners—Adams, Jay, and Franklin—in the na- 
tion’s first essay to win the peace after a successful 
war. 

Even a casual survey of the Vaughan Papers in 
the light of the Journals kept by Franklin, and by 
Oswald, and the Shelburne Correspondence sug- 
gests need of an objective and critical analysis of 
the correspondence of Adams and Jay in their 
relation to the generally accepted version of the 
negotiations. For some reasons, the point of view 
of Adams prevailed among our early historians, an 
attitude only partially corrected by the paper read 
before the American Historical Association by the 
Honorable John Jay, in May, 1887, on the Secret 
Correspondence between England and France.‘ 
As a consequence, our historical writing on our 
first experience in negotiating a peace after a pro- 
longed and exhausting war took on a rather anti- 
Franklin tone, if not a distinct New England bias. 
Certainly a careful study, even if it does not result 
in a sweeping revision of the generally accepted 
interpretation, would be worth while. By direct- 
ing attention to the manner in which our nation 
won its first peace, it might well contribute toward 
a recognition of the dire need of a more realistic, 
far-seeing diplomacy than has been manifest in 
our peace negotiations since. 

The subject is, of course, much too large and 
complex to be treated here. On the other hand, 
the problems of securing a peace at all commensu- 


4Jay, Hon. John, On the Peace Negotiations of 1782- 
1783, as illustrated by the Secret Correspondence between 
France and England, Papers of the American Historical 
Association 3: 79-100, N. Y., Putnam, 1888. 
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rate with the colossal sacrifice on the one hand, 
and the need for a strong guarantee of future 
peace on the other, are so important that the his- 
tory of our peace conferences should be a major 
theme in all our study of American history. In- 
ept and mistaken accords, agreed to by our repre- 
sentatives in peace conferences, can by a stroke of 
the pen largely destroy the results of military vic- 
tory. Treaty-making and everything connected 
with it has played, and unhappily is playing, a 
vastly more important role in our history than is 
generally realized. We never lost a war, but who 
would venture to say that we have never lost a 
peace? After the enormous sacrifice of life and 
treasure in three foreign wars, military victory 
was attained. Our military successes in the War 
of the Revolution, World War I, and World War 
II, called for the exercise in the negotiations of 
peace of hard-headed realistic diplomacy based on 
long-range national policy, and not on ad hoc deci- 
sions. With these things in mind, a larger study 
is being made for separate publication in the not 
too distant future, of how we won the peace in 
1782-83, with some pertinent references to paral- 
lels in the negotiations of 1918, and of 1945. 


III. THE DARWIN-LYELL LETTERS 


This important correspondence and its acquisi- 
tion by the Society is fully described by President 
Edwin G. Conklin in his article below (p. 220- 
222). Its addition to the Library’s collections 
marks another forward step in implementing the 
Society’s and the Library Committee’s program 
of building up its holdings in the history of sci- 
ence. One hundred and eight years after Benja- 
min Franklin’s Experiments and Observations on 
Electricity made at Philadelphia in America, with 
their sensational contributions to the cause of 
scientific progress in the practical field, Charles 
Darwin published his epoch-making work which 
precipitated, if it did not entirely originate,’ a 


5 Scholars need not be reminded of the prevalence of 
interest in theories of evolution in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Belief in social progress was an ac- 
cepted credo. Why not organic progress also? Quite 
recently our colleague and fellow-member of the Society, 
Dr. Richard H. Shryock, has again called attention to the 
work of Dr. William Charles Wells and his suggestion 
as early as 1813, of the “Darwinian hypothesis.” (Richard 
Harrison Shryock: The Strange Case of Wells’ Theory 
of Natural Selection (1813). Studies and Essays in the 


History of Science and Learning in Honor of George 
Sarton, N. Y., Schuman, 1946.) 
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series of explosions in the realm of ideas which 
are quite as significant as those in the realm of the 
physical sciences. 

Aware that the dynamic force of ideas is so apt 
to be underrated in a world carried away by the 
concrete evidence of the power of atomic energy, 
we are elated at the progress of our efforts to 
parallel our great collection of Franklin’s scientific 
papers by the addition of the Darwin-Lyell Let- 
ters. Moreover, in order to make the collection 
reasonably complete, and enhance its value for 
research purposes, we are expanding it in two 
directions. Through the cooperation of the Brit- 
ish Association for the Advancement of Science, 
we have obtained from the resident curator, Dr. 
O. J. R. Howarth, microfilms of the Darwin Let- 
ters at Down House, in Kent, England. At the 
same time, Sir Francis Darwin on his recent visit 
kindly assured us of his assistance in obtaining 
copies of Darwin Letters and Papers at Cam- 
bridge University, along with fugitive items still 
in the custody of members of the family. 

Meanwhile, as our Darwin-Lyell manuscripts 
are being processed and made available for the 
use of scholars, we are, in accordance with the 
long-range program of the Library in regard to 
the history of science in America, acquiring, when- 
ever possible, letters and papers of American 
scientists and scholars, who figured conspicuously 
in the reception of the different aspects of Dar- 
winism and the doctrine of evolution in this coun- 
try. It is a subject to which the Society has de- 
voted a good deal of attention in the past. In 
1909 on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the publication of the Origin of Species [1859] 
and the hundredth anniversary of Darwin’s birth, 
a notable Symposium was held in Philosophical 
Hall at which his Excellency, the Right Honorable 
James Bryce read a paper on “Personal Reminis- 
cences of Charles Darwin and of the Reception 
of the Origin of Species.’® At the conclusion of 
the Symposium Dr. Edwin G. Conklin, our pres- 
ent President, introduced the following resolution : 


On this hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Charles Darwin, the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, in common with learned societies throughout 
the world, desires to record its high appreciation of 
this illustrious man and of his inestimable services to 
science and to the entire intellectual world; it recalls 
with satisfaction that he was for thirteen years before 





6 Viscount Bryce’s manuscript, with numerous notes 
and emendations is found in our Library. 
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his death a member of this society, having been elected 
in 1869; that his grandfather, Erasmus Darwin, was 
also a member; that his son, Sir George Darwin, is 
a member of this society, and that on the occasion of 
the bicentennial celebration of the birth of Franklin, 
our founder, he was present as the bearer of fraternal 
greetings from the University of Cambridge, the 
Royal Society, the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
and the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science; and that by his scientific addresses on that 
occasion, as well as by his presentation of Medalions 
of Erasmus Darwin and Josiah Wedgwood, grand- 
fathers of Charles Darwin, he strengthened the bonds 
which connect the American Philosophical Society 
with the immortal name of Darwin. 


IV. TWO IMPORTANT NEW LETTERS: 
ONE BY FRANKLIN, THE OTHER 
BY BENJAMIN RUSH 


In addition to the Letters Patent and the two 
great collections discussed above, the Library has 
been very fortunate during the past year in se- 
curing a number of individual items of quite ex- 
ceptional historical significance. Among these 
are two acquired quite recently, which call for 
notice because they help to round out two groups 
of historical source materials to which the Li- 
brary and the Society have been devoting special 
attention. 

After acquiring the bulk of the letters by Jane 
Mecom to Benjamin Franklin with the Bache 
Collection, Franklin’s side of the correspondence 
was purchased from the Rosenbach Company in 
1944. The entire correspondence, as noted above, 
has since then been edited and prepared for the 
press by our late friend and colleague Carl Van 
Doren, and published for the Society last Novem- 
ber under the title: The Letters of Benjamin 
Franklin and Jane Mecom. Similarly the Society 
has been devoting a good deal of attention to 
Dr. Benjamin Rush, Philadelphia’s celebrated 
eighteenth-century physician. With the acquisi- 
tion by the Library of the “Commonplace Book”’ 
the diaries, and other Rush items, Dr. George W. 
Corner edited The Autobiography of Benjamin 
Rush; His “Travels Through Life” together with 
his Commonplace Book for 1789-1813 which was 
published for the Society by the Princeton Univer- 
sity Press in 1949. Simultaneously Mr. Lyman 


H. Butterfield, on a grant from the Society, edited 
and prepared for publication two volumes of se- 
lected Letters of Benjamin Rush which are now 
The importance of the historical con- 


in press. 
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tent of all three publications is happily paralleled 
by scholarly editing, attractive printing, 
bookmaking. 

Because of the intensive search for pertinent let- 
ters and papers by the Library and the editors, it 
seemed improbable that anything of great signifi- 
cance should be missed. But as is well known, 
the uncertainties and vagaries in the preservation 
and availability of historical materials are many. 
In less than two months after the publication of the 
Franklin-Mecom Correspondence, and even be- 
fore the Rush Letters were off the press, a letter 
of much more than ordinary significance in each 
group came to light. The first, a letter of Frank- 
lin to Jane, the existence of which was suspected, 
but which could not be found, is discussed below. 
The other is an heretofore unknown, but quite im- 
portant letter of Benjamin Rush in his best style 
to Patrick Henry on a number of matters in the 
sarly history of the Revolution which are still 
hotly debated. The text with comments by Mr. 
Butterfield is found on pages 250-253 of this issue. 


and 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN TO JANE MECOM, 
MARCH 2, 1767—-A NEW LETTER 


The correspondence of Franklin with his favo- 
rite sister, referred to above, contains five letters 
for the sixteen months from November 8, 1766 to 
February 21, 1768. On the basis of internal evi- 
dence in the letters themselves there seem to have 
been seven for this period. In her letter, “You & 
I only are now Left.” of November 8, 1766, Jane, 
after referring to the death of Uncle Benjamin 
and of her husband the year before, makes the 
“small request” for some articles of millinery, and 
complains vigorously of the vilification of her 
brother in connection with the repeal of the Stamp 
Act. Franklin’s reply could not be located, vet 
it was clear that he had complied with his sister’s 
request. Dr. Van Doren had before him her let- 
ter of May 9, thanking Mrs. Stevenson for pur- 
chasing the items, one to Franklin of December 4, 
and a letter by Franklin to Jane of December 4, 
in which, after referring to hers of October 23, 
he wrote: “We suppose you did not then know 
that your People would resolve to wear no more 
millinery.” Added to these unmistakeable mark- 
ers on the trail of the present letter, still another 
appeared in our search, on the back of the second 
page of Jane’s letter of November 8, 1766, which 
was deftly folded so as to carry the address (fig. 
9). Below, but in reverse, is the simple but ex- 
plicit notation in Franklin’s hand: 
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Sister Mecom 
Nov 8, 1766 
answer’d per 
Capt. Freeman 
& sent a Box 


of Millinery. 


nn 





Fic. 9. Address page of Jane Mecom’s letter to 


Dr. Franklin, November 8, 1766. 


Here was further evidence in favor of a Frank- 
lin letter. Even without the word “answer’d,” it 
was safe to assume that Franklin had replied to so 
good a letter from his favorite sister. Fortunately 
all doubts have now been allayed. The letter has 
been found. It appeared unexpectedly in a sales 
catalogue of the manuscript collections of Mrs. 
Julia M. Dickinson Tayloe of Washington, one 
of the nation’s earliest and most discriminating 
collectors of Americana and it has now happily 
found its place in the Society’s Franklin Papers. 

Dated March 2, 1767, it bears witness to the 
prompt attention Franklin was wont to give to his 
sister’s letters. Moreover as might be expected, 
it strikes a higher level than the purchase and 
dispatch of the millinery suggests. True, this 
practical and rather mundane incident is used to 
reiterate the basic philosophy of Poor Richard and 
The Way to Wealth, but the letter opens on a 
major note in which the “Abuses” he meets with 
in public life are remembered by him as among 
his “Honours.” Like so many of the aphorisms 
of Poor Richard, this vigorous expression of the 
philosopher-statesman’s reaction to unfair criti- 
cism and vilification has been repeated and quoted 
thousands of times. As a whole, the letter ranks 
high even among the best of Franklin’s side of the 
correspondence. Its content and style are en- 
tirely in character, revealing not only Franklin’s 
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irresistible urge to philosophize, but also the loy- 
alty to family ties, and his intuitive recognition 
of the nobility of character of the millions of the 
common people whom the annals of history take 
for granted but whose lives they do not chronicle. 
The correspondence is definitely enriched by the 
recovery of this Letter which is here printed in full 
as an addendum to the Van Doren edition of The 
Letters. 
London, March 2, 1767 — 
Dear Sister 
I received your kind Letter of Nov. 8. for which 
I thank you. It rejoices me to hear that you and 
your Children continue well. I thank God that I too 
enjoy a greater Share of Health, Strength and Ac- 
tivity than is common with People of my Years, being 
now Threescore & one.——You mention my Opinion 
of this being a good sort of World, in which you 
differ from me. Every one should speak as they 
find. Hitherto I have found it so, and I should be 
ungrateful to Providence if I did not own it. As to 
the Abuses I meet with, which you bring as an Argu- 
ment against my Opinion, you must know I number 
them among my Honours. One cannot behave so as 
to obtain the Esteem of the Wise & Good, without 
drawing on one’s self at the same time the Envy & 
Malice of the Foolish & Wicked, & the latter is a 
Testimony of the former. The best Men have always 
had their Share of this Treatment, and the more of 
it in proportion to their different and greater degrees 
of Merit. A Man has therefore some Reason to be 
asham’d of himself when he meets with none of it. 
And the World is not to be condemn’d in the Lump 
because some bad People live in it. Their Number 
is not great, the Hurt they do is but small, as real 
good Characters always finally surmount and are 
established, notwithstanding these Attempts to keep 
them down. And in the mean time such Enemies 
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do a Man some good; while they think they are 
doing him harm,—by fortifying the Character, they 
would destroy; for when he sees how readily imagi- 
nary Faults & Crimes are laid to his Charge, he must 
be more apprehensive of the Danger of committing 
real ones, as he can expect no Quarter, and therefore 
is more on his Guard to avoid or least to conieal [ sic] 
them.—So, my dear Sister, when you meet with any 
more such Letters as that you mention, don’t let them 
give you the least Uneasiness; but call to mind what 
your Friend good M" Whitefield said to me once on 
such an Occasion; “I read the Libels writ against 
you, says he, when I was in a remote province, where 
I could not be inform’d of the Truth or Fals’hood of 
the Facts; but they rather gave me this good Opinion 
of you that you continued to be USEFUL to the Pub- 
lick: For when I am on the Road, and see Boys in a 
Field at a Distance, pelting a Tree, though I am too 
far off to know what Tree it is, I conclude it has 
FRvIrtT on it.” 

[ send you [by ?] Capt. Freeman a little Box con- 
taining some few Articles of Millinery, which M". 
Stevenson has bought for you. Her Letter enclos’d 
will inform you what they are. Be so good as to 
accept them from me as the Beginning of a little 
Stock, which if sold to Advantage after being made 
up by your good Girls, may by degrees become 
greater. For on your remitting the Produce to M". 
Stevenson, she will always readily buy more for you, 
till by the repeated & accumulated Profits, the Girls 
grow rich—They may think it a very small beginning. 
But let them know ‘tis more than I had to begin the 
World with; & that Industry & Frugality early prac- 
tis’d and long persisted in, will do Wonders. My 
Love to them, & to all enquiring Friends, and believe 
me ever 

My dear Sister 
Your affectionate Brother 
B. Franklin 











LETTERS OF CHARLES DARWIN AND OTHER SCIENTISTS AND PHILOSOPHERS 
TO SIR CHARLES LYELL, BART. 


EDWIN G. CONKLIN 


President, American Philosophical Society 


AT A MEETING of the Research Committee of 
the American Philosophical Society on March 31, 
1950, Dr. William E. Lingelbach, Chairman of 
the Committee on Library, submitted the an- 
nouncement of the sale at auction in London on 
April 3, 1950, of a series of 177 A.Ls.S. from 
Charles Darwin to Sir Charles Lyell, 1837-1874, 
“discussing the theory of natural selection and the 


publication of the Origin of Species . . . includ- 
ing a draft title page of the Origin . . . in Dar- 
win’s handwriting ...also a series of 277 


A.Ls.S. of the great scientists of the day to Sir 
Charles Lyell in criticism of his theories,” ? all of 
which were the property of the Rt. Hon. Lady 
Lyell. 

The Committee on Research recognized at once 
that this was a priceless collection of letters to the 
founder of modern geology from the founder of 
modern theories of evolution, and from more than 
a score of other naturalists and philosophers of the 
Victorian Era, which should not be allowed to be 
dispersed or sequestered in private hands, but 
should be preserved in some public archives, such 
as the British Museum, the Royal Society, or the 
Darwin House in Kent, where they would be 
available to historians of science. But since only 
two days (a Saturday and Sunday) intervened 
before the date of the sale there was no time to 
consult any of these British institutions to learn 
whether they were planning to purchase the col- 
lection and keep it in Britain. Accordingly the 
Committee noted that the President and the Ex- 
ecutive Officer authorized the Librarian to bid for 
the collection up to a certain maximum. This 
was done through the firm of our fellow member, 
Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, noted bibliophile and 
author. Somewhat to our surprise, and it must 
be confessed to our great joy, we later learned 
that our bid had been successful. 

However, we knew that the British Government 
might decline to allow articles or documents of 
great historic significance to be exported and the 
American Philosophical Society was quite ready 
to yield possession of these letters to representa- 


1 Sotheby & Co. Catalogue, April 3-4, 1950, no. 156. 





tives of the Government if so requested. But a 
few days later the following letter was received 
from the Trustees of the British Museum: 


University College London 
Gower Street, W.C.1 
24th April, 1950 

My dear President, 

At a meeting of the Trustees of the British Mu- 
seum last Saturday a question was put to us by the 
Board of Trade as to whether an export license ought 
to be refused for the Darwin-Lyell letters recently 
purchased by an agent for a client in the United 
States. As soon as it appeared that these letters had 
been purchased for the American Philosophical So- 
ciety the Trustees had no difficulty in reporting that 
there was not the least objection to their export. In 
fact they warmly and unanimously welcomed your 
action, with the certainty it gave that the letters will 
now be kept together and treated for all time with 
the respect and piety with which we know your So- 
ciety will care for them, as a trust for scientific people 
everywhere. 

It was recognized that the dispersal of these letters 
would have been a tragedy; but the cost of securing 
them was beyond the present means of those who 
were interested in them here. The important thing 
was that they should be kept together and available 
in a suitable home; and nobody in this country who 
knows the American Philosophical Society and the 
generous spirit in which it has acquired them will 
regret that their home will be in Philadelphia rather 
than London. 

We could not make better use of them here than 
you can there, or treat them better than you will; and 
as a member of your Society I was asked to write to 
you and say how glad we are. 

Yours very sincerely, 
A. V. Hill 
The President 
The American Philosophical Society 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
U.S.A. 


To this cordial letter I replied on May 11: 


My dear Professor Hill: 


Your gracious letter of April 24, 1950, conveying 
the sentiments of yourself and the Board of Trustees 
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of the British Museum regarding the purchase at 
auction by the American Philosophical Society of 
the Darwin-Lyell Letters has set at rest fears that 
this purchase might be regarded as an ungenerous act 
on the part of a Society that is proud of its long and 
cordial association with the Royal Society of London 
and with British scientists. 

The announcement of the sale of the letters was 
brought to the attention of the officers of our Society 
only two days before it occurred and there was no 
time to make inquiry whether plans were being made 
to purchase the collection by some British organiza- 
tion. Under these circumstances, the officers of the 
American Philosophical Society decided to undertake 
to prevent the letters from being scattered or seques- 
tered in private hands. The Librarian of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society wrote at once to Mr. H. W. 
Robinson, formerly Librarian of the Royal Society, 
explaining the fact that we had no time to consult 
British authorities with respect to this sale and pro- 
posing that all these letters be microfilmed, for safety, 
and that the microfilm be left with some depository 
in England. 

Since these historic letters have now become the 
property of the American Philosophical Society, I 
can assure you that they will be piously preserved in 
a safe and dignified manner where they will be acces- 
sible for study to future generations of scholars. 

With sincere thanks to you and the Board of Trus- 
tees of the British Museum for your generous ap- 
proval of this disposition of the Darwin-Lyell corre- 
spondence, and with warm personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Edwin G. Conklin 
President 


The transfer of this collection to the Society 
was thus authorized. However, before the trans- 
fer was undertaken all the letters were micro- 
filmed as insurance against total loss or damage in 
transit and a positive of the film given to the Brit- 
ish Museum, at the Society’s request. 

These historic letters are now in the manuscript 
collections of the American Philosophical Society 
in Philadelphia where they will be carefully pre- 
served and made available to investigators. It is 
hoped that they will become the center of a collec- 
tion of letters, manuscripts, and primary publica- 
tions, on the evolution of the earth and its inhabi- 
tants, and especially on the doctrine of Darwinism, 
which in many respects, and especially in reference 
to man and society, is the most far-reaching and 
revolutionary theory in the whole history of sci- 
ence and philosophy. 
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Fic. 1. Prospectus of title page of Charles Darwin's 
Origin of Species. 
This collection contains one hundred and 


seventy-seven letters of Darwin to Lyell, covering 
practically his entire professional life, from 1837 
to 1874, one to Lady Lyell, and one from Lyell 
to Darwin. A preliminary checking of these 
against the letters printed by Sir Francis Darwin 
in his Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, 1891, 
and his More Letters of Charles Darwin, 1903, 
shows that all except thirty-eight have been 
printed in whole or in part in these volumes. 
How much new material of historic value may be 
found in these unprinted letters has not been de- 
termined but it is probable that little of importance 
will be found where the ground has been so thor- 
oughly explored. 

On the other hand, it is possible that much new 
material of historic value may be found in the two 
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hundred seventy-seven letters in this collection ad- 
dressed to Lyell from twenty-six other scientists 


and philosophers. Among these are the following : 


32 letters from George J. Poulett Scrope, 1828- 


1874 
~~ “Richard Owen, 1834-1862 
= ‘Gideon Mantell, 1831-1852 
OC “Roderick Murchison, 1828-1866 
= * “Alfred R. Wallace, 1863-1873 
=O “Thomas H. Huxley, 1853-1873 
20 “ “John Herchel, 1836-1868 
—.—" “ - John Fleming, 1826-1856 
a “William Whewell, 1831-1863 
s ‘Edward Forbes, 1846-1854 
ST ‘* Wm. Henry Flower, 1862-1873 
* Wm. A. Conybeare, 1831-1853 
_y * “Henry Thomas de la _ Beche, 
1831-1854 
6 “ * Charles Babbage, 1831-1832 
T “George Rolleston, 1831-1863 
5 George Busk, 1854-1873 
+ Alexander von Humboldt, 1847- 
1855 
+ Phillips Grey Egerton, 1844— 
1850 
3 John W. Judd, 1873-1874 
3 Adam Sedgwick, 1870-1872 
2 Hugh Miller, 1851-1852 
2 William H. Fitton, 1839-1851 
2 Warrington W. Smyth, 1871- 
1873 
I George Mackenzie, 1830 
1 ” ‘Joseph Besta Jukes, 1856 
a * Leopold von Buch, 1852 


Since several of these persons were men whose 
primary interests were in geology it_is probable 
that their letters bear upon that subject, and few 
that were written before 1858 or 1859 are likely 
to have anything to do with Darwin’s theory of 
organic evolution. Only a careful study of these 
letters will reveal their bearing on the history of 
science. The eminence of many of the writers is 
an indication that they are likely to be of much 
value. 

Sir Charles Lyell was a voluminous and bril- 
liant letter writer, as shown in his Life, Letters 
and Journals, edited by his sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Lyell (2 vols., John Murray, London, 1881), and 
it is unfortunate that the present collection con- 
tains only one of his letters which was addressed 
to Darwin ca. March 1862. Five or six of his 
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letters to Darwin are printed in the Life & Letters 
of Charles Darwin and in More Letters, along 
with many references to letters in which his views 
are expressed on subjects in which Darwin was 
especially interested. A correlation of the letters 
of Lyell to Darwin with those of Darwin to Lyell 
would be useful in assessing their individual con- 
tributions to the great theories of geology and 
biology with which their names are associated. 

In Mrs. Lyell’s Life, Letters and Journals of 
Sir Charles Lyell, Bart., fourteen of his letters to 
Darwin are printed, revealing his enthusiasm for 
much of Darwin’s work, his hesitancy as to the 
evolution of man, views of Lamarck, Cuvier, and 
Agassiz on species and their origin, etc. In this 
biography of Lyell there are also printed some of 
his letters to persons whose letters to him are 
listed above ; among these there are thirty-six let- 
ters to Gideon Mantell, fifteen to John Fleming, 
seven to Roderick Murchison, seven to J. Poulett 
Scrope, six to John Herschel, six to Charles Bab- 
bage, five to Adam Sedgwick, five to Phillips Grey 
Egerton, two to Edward Forbes, and one each to 
Dr. Fitton and Alfred R. Wallace. But it is 
highly probable that these are only a few of the 
many important letters in Lyell’s immense corre- 
spondence, addressed to these persons. 

While these Letters are being processed and 
made available for scholars, we have, through the 
friendly cooperation of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, obtained a microfilm 
of the great Darwin Collection at Down House, 
at Downe, England, and hope later to get copies 
of the Darwin Letters and Papers at Cambridge 
University and elsewhere. At the same time we 
are, whenever possible, adding the papers of 
American scientists relating to the reception of the 
theory of evolution by scholars in this country. 

The American Philosophical Society which has 
been engaged for many years in assembling as 
far as possible all the correspondence of its 
founder, Benjamin Franklin, will not lightly un- 
dertake a similar program in the case of any other 
world leader. But as the oldest and one of the 
foremost societies of scholars in America it will 
probably continue to bring together significant 
source material on one of the greatest scientific 
and philosophical theories ever formulated. 





2 A paper on these larger aspects of the subject is being 
prepared by Dr. Conklin for presentation before the So- 
ciety and its publication in a later number of the Pro- 
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DR. WILLIAM SMITH, DAVID RITTENHOUSE, AND THE CANAL PLATE 


SEPTEMBER 7, 1777 


ST. GEORGE L. SIOUSSAT 


Honorary Consultant in American Historiography and Formerly Chief, 
Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress 


THE document of which the text is here given, 


and to which some comment will be devoted, is 
found in the SociETyY’s ! archives. 


Like many from 


time to time met with, this is an isolated paper, not 
in a sequence or a group, not supplemented or ex- 
plained by others to which it is related. 
and the circumstances of its production, the persons 


The time 


involved, and the probability that more lay behind 
the document than its language might seem to indi- 
cate, will justify, I hope, the attention given to it. 
The text follows: 


To David Rittenhouse, Esqr. Dr. Duffield, & Mr. Du- 

Simitiere 
Curators of the Philosophical Society— 

Gentlemen 

Agreeable to a former Vote of the Society, you 
are requested immediately to collect the different Cop- 
perplates belonging to the the first Volume of the So- 
ciety’s Transactions, which were left in the Hands 
of Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Nevil, who roll’d off the 
Impressions, or which may be in any other Hands, 
and deposit the same in the Cabinet. 

The Canal Plate particularly, as it is the Theatre 
of War at present, & has been made Use off by Mr. 
Brooks without the Knowlege of the Society, & in a 
Way that may give Offence, you are desired immedi- 

1To avoid frequent repetition, or the employment of 
abbreviations, the following terms will be used through- 
out this paper: (a) “The Society” will refer to The 
American Philosophical Society held at Philadelphia for 
Promoting Useful Knowledge (1769-); (b) “The 
American Society” will refer to The American Society 
for promoting and propagating Useful Knowledge, held 
in Philadelphia (1766-1768). (In 1768 the words “and 
propagating” were dropped, and the title became “The 
American Society, held at Philadelphia for promoting 
Useful Knowledge”) ; (c) “The Philosophical Society” 
will refer to the body which Dr. Thomas Bond and his 
friends revived and so called (1767-1768); (d) “The 
American Philosophical Society (1743)” will refer to 
the society originally proposed by Benjamin Franklin in 
1743. Reference is made to “A Brief History of the 
American Philosophical Society,’ by President Edwin 
G. Conklin, which appears in the annual Year Book of 
the Society. In quotations and titles, the style of the 
original will be followed. 
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ately to take up, & the Impressions made from it, 
allowing Mr. Brooks what may be reasonable for his 
Labor & Paper— 
Septr 7 1777 

William Smith 

Th Bond 


VicePresidents ° 

Upon the perusal of this document—which, for 
brevity, we shall hereafter call “the mandate”’— 
one is no little astonished at the date which it 
bears ; for at this time the SocreTy was completely 
inactive. Throughout the year 1773 the Society 
had held up well against the disintegrating winds 
of the controversy between England and the colo- 
nies. But the resistance to the ‘intolerable acts,” 
the assembling of the First and the Second Conti- 
nental Congresses, and the outbreak of hostilities 
were too much for it. In 1774 and 1775 there 
were fewer meetings; after the election of officers 
in January 1776 there were no more until early 
in 1779. The reference in the mandate to “a former 
vote of the Society” probably refers not to a recent 
and unrecorded meeting, but rather to a resolution 
adopted February 18, 1774, by which the Curators 
were “desired to collect the Books and other valu- 


2 This mandate of the Vice-Presidents was written 
upon the obverse of a single sheet, in size 24 cm. x 19 cm. 
The text is reproduced literally, retaining a repetition and 
a careless spelling. The document was folded while the 
ink was wet, and some of the original writing has come 
through the paper, as is the case also with a much later 
docketing by a secretary (presumably John Vaughan), 
written on the reverse. On the reverse, also, are the 
words “To the Cur”; representing an address left in- 
complete. This, and the absence of any docketing of a 
receipt, suggest that the mandate may never have been 
sent out; but possibly this is a retained copy or draft. 

The name of the third Vice-President, Samuel Rhoads, 
one of the original associates of Franklin in the American 
Philosophical Society (1743), docs not appear. Of the 
three Curators, to whom the mandate was addressed, 
Pierre Eugene DuSimitiére, the Swiss miniaturist, had 
been elected to this office only in 1776. David Rittenhouse 
(of whom more hereafter) and Dr. Samuel Duffield had 
been Curators four and three years, respectively, before 
their reelection in 1776. 
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Fic. 1. The Mandate of the Vice-Presidents to the Curators, September 7, 1777. 1 

Archives of the Society. (Obverse.) 1 
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ables belonging to the Society and place them in Philadelphia, signed first, although he, the junior, f 

the Cabinet.” * had been elected to that office only in that January § n 
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Fic. 2. Thomas Gilpin’s map—The “Canal Plate.” 
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Reproduced from the Transactions of the American Philo- 


sophical Society held at Philadelphia for Promoting Useful Know!edge, Volume I, Philadelphia, 1771: Plate 


7, Figure 1. 


ously elected a Vice-President, signed after Dr. 
Smith. The inference that it was Dr. Smith who 
was chiefly responsible for the document is height- 
ened by the belief that the handwriting is his.* 

In view of the importance which, in the mandate 
of September 7, was attached to the copperplates 
and especially to the “Canal Plate,” it behooves us 
to examine the several engravings found in Vol- 
ume 1 of the Society’s Transactions, published 
in 1771. One of these, Plate VII, was thriftily 
made to serve a double purpose. Figure 2, 
squeezed into a small space, represents a machine 
for cutting files. Figure 1, constituting the re- 
mainder of Plate VII, presents a map which has 

* As to the handwriting, I have enlisted the experience 


of the Assistant Librarian of the Socrety, Mrs. Ger- 
trude D. Hess, 


(A part of figure 2 is necessarily included.) 


no title, but which, as originally submitted, was 
described in the Socrety’s Minutes as “A map of 
part of Pennsylvania & Maryland, intended to 
show, at one view, the several places proposed for 
opening a Communication between the waters of 
Delaware & Chesapeak Bays... .”° 

Further identification is established by the eight- 
page article to which the map is prefixed. That 
article, which has a very long title, is appropri- 
ately called-an “Abstract,” for it gives a summary 
of the numerous proposals, reports, estimates of 
expense, etc., all having to do with the scheme of 

5 Minutes, March 2, 1770. The record continues: ... 
which the Society request may be kept among their Pa- 
pers for such future Use as they may appoint. In this 
map is also delineated the different Roads proposed to be 
opened for Land Carriage from Susquehannah. 





a canal connecting the two Bays and with roads 
intended to facilitate land transportation from the 
Susquehanna to the Delaware.*® 

The importance of the assistance rendered by 
the Socrety in this early phase of internal improve- 
ments has long been recognized. In 1821 a mem- 
ber of the Society, looking back to these begin- 
nings, pointed out that : “As there was at that time 
no board established for internal improvements, of 
the kind, the Philosophical Society was the natu- 
ral repository of all the ideas suggested by ingeni- 
ous men on the subject.”* Both on committees 
and as individuals many members gave much time 
and labor. The merchants of Philadelphia, upon 
request, extended generous financial aid. But the 
time was not yet ripe for the accomplishment of 
the Chesapeake-Delaware canal scheme. Not until 
1830 did that reach fruition. 

As to the map, however, and as to the author of 
it, there is more to be said. Chiefly responsible 
for the whole canal project, and for the map, was 
Thomas Gilpin (1727-1778). Born in the Bran- 
dywine region, and of Quaker stock, Gilpin had 
acquired, in the course of visits to England a deep 
interest in the agitation for the building of canals 
and the improvement of roads. His communica- 
tions made to the Society and to the press, and 
to Benjamin Franklin in England, reveal him as 
scientifically-minded in general. He was profi- 
cient in engineering and drafting. With respect 
to the Chesapeake-Delaware canal which he pro- 
moted, his activity was not entirely disinterested ; 
for he had acquired land on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland on the Chester River, and this was the 
location which he first suggested for the canal.® 


6 The full title reads: “An abstract of sundry Papers 
and Proposals for Improving the Inland Navigation of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, by opening a Communication 
between the Tide-Waters of Delaware and Susquehannah 
or Chesopeake-Bay ; with a Scheme for an easy and short 
Land Communication between the waters of Susquehan- 
nah and Christiana Creek, a Branch of Delaware; to 
which are annexed some Estimates of Expence, &c.” In 
the original edition (1771) of Volume I of the SoctEety’s 
Transactions, the “Abstract” begins at p. 293, and is pre- 
ceded by the map; in the second edition (1789) the “Ab- 
stract” is at p. 357, and the map follows. 

7 Gilpin, Joshua, A Memoir ...4 (see note 8 fol- 
lowing). 

8 The large body of Gilpin Papers in the Collections of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania is rich in bio- 
graphical material relating to Thomas Gilpin. For Gil- 
pin’s part in the Socrety’s activities of 1769-1772 this 
has been used by Carl and Jessica Bridenbaugh, in their 
interesting book, Rebels and Gentlemen: Philadelphia in 
the Age of Franklin, N. Y., Reynal & Hitchcock, 1942. 
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Removing to Philadelphia, he became one of that 
group of Quaker merchants so important in that 
city. He married a daughter of Joshua Fisher 
(1707-1783), one of the most successful of these 
Quaker merchants. Thomas Fisher (1741- 
1810), a younger man who was the brother of 
Gilpin’s wife and was associated in business with 
his father Joshua, actively supported Thomas Gil- 
pin in the canal matter. Both Gilpin and Fisher 
were members of the Society, having come in from 
the American Society. Between the Sccrety and 
the Philadelphia merchants they acted vigorously 
as promoters of cooperation. When the Society 
voted, November 2, 1770, that the “Abstract” 
should be printed, it was ordered, also, that the 
map should be engraved. This was done by the 
well known engraver, James Smithers and thus 
came into being the “Canal Plate.” *° 


Of first importance is the little volume written by Joshua 
Gilpin, a son of Thomas Gilpin, 4 Memoir of the Rise and 
Progress and Present State of the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware Canal [,] Accompanied with Original Documents 
and Maps, . . . Wilmington, 1821. 

As to the general development of the idea of a Chesa- 
peake-Delaware canal, see History of Transporatation 
in the United States before 1860 [.] Prepared Under 
the Direction of Balthasar Henry Meyer by Caroline E. 
MacGill and a Staff of Collaborators, Washington, Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, Chap. VII, 1917. The 
SocrEty’s activity in 1769 is noted in Jackson, Dugald C., 
Engineering in Our Early History: The American Philo- 
sophical Society and Engineering from 1768 to 1870, 
Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 86: 48-49, 1942; and, more 
briefly, in Goodrich, Carter, Public Spirit and American 
Improvements, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 92: 305-309, 
1948. For contemporary sources, the “Abstract” in 
Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc. 1: 293-300, 1771, is supple- 
mented by the record of proceedings relative to the canal 
scheme in the Minute Book (manuscript) of the Socrety 
for 1769-1774, passim. 

® The work of Anna Wharton Smith, Genealogy of the 
Fisher Family, 1682-1896, Philadelphia, 1896, has _ bio- 
graphical sketches, useful though brief, of Joshua Fisher 
and of his sons Thomas, Miers, and Samuel R. Fisher. 
Concerning the cartographic work of Joshua Fisher, out- 
lined in brief by Miss Smith, Lawrence C. Wroth has a 
detailed and scholarly account in his article, Joshua 
Fisher’s “Chart of Delaware Bay and River,” Penna. 
Mag. Hist. and Biog. 64: 90-109, 1950. 

10 This engraved Plate VII is given the number 2985 
in the Checklist which forms Part II of Stauffer, David 
MacNeely, American Engravers upon Copper and Steel, 
New York, The Grolier Club, 2: 492, 1907. Smithers, 
who did a good deal of work in Philadelphia, was charged 
with aiding the enemy, by counterfeiting Pennsylvania 
currency for the benefit of the British; and left Phila- 
delphia with the British army when they evacuated the 
city. Henry Dawkins, who engraved some of the other 
plates for Volume I of the Transactions, got into trouble 
of a similar sort. 
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The mandate of September 7, 1777, reveals that, 
six years after the publication of the first volume 
of the Transactions, the copperplates and impres- 
sions therefrom to a number, not defined, were not 
in the possession of the Society. The recorded 
Minutes of the Society for 1771 establish the iden- 
tity of Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Nevil, whose bills 
for work in connection with the engravings were 
authorized to be paid,"* but say nothing as to Mr. 
Brooks. The mention of “his labor’ suggests, 
however, related services, perhaps at a later time. 
That the plates and impressions had not been 
returned when the volume was published is under- 
standable; for, as the supply of volumes was re- 
duced, additional quantities could be put together 
for sale or for distribution. Perhaps, also, there 
were still unpaid bills. But the major reason un- 
doubtedly lay in the general suspension of the 
SocieTy’s activities. The mandate of the Vice- 
Presidents reflects, however, not a mere wish to 
recover property of the Society but rather a sud- 
den determination to prevent further misuse of 
the “Canal Plate’ on the part of Mr. Brooks. 
What this misuse had been was not specified. 
But the statement that the plate (1.e., the country 
shown on the map) “is the Theatre of War at 
present” gives a more definite clue to the purpose 
in mind. For that statement was literally and 
entirely accurate. After coming up the Chesa- 
peake Bay, thus traversing much of the area cov- 
ered by the Gilpin map, General Howe had dis- 
embarked his army at Elkton and had begun his 
march towards Philadelphia. Looking at that 
map with the calmness of hindsight, and knowing 
the wealth of cartographic material that, in 1777, 
was at the service of the British army and navy, 
one will doubt, I think, that so simple a map could 
actually have afforded much valuable information 
to the British General.'? But however this may 


A comparison of the Gilpin map as it appears in Plate 
VII with one that was reproduced in the Memoir of 
Joshua Gilpin and with one in the Gilpin Papers in the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, reproduced in the 
Bridenbaughs’ Rebels and Gentlemen, reveals that all 
three obviously are basically the same, yet vary consider- 
ably each from the others. 

11 Minutes, 1771, January 18, April 19, December 6. 

12 Anderson, Troyer Steele, The Command of the Howe 
Brothers during the American Revolution, 282-286, N. Y. 
and London, Oxford Univ. Press, 1936. An interesting 
day by day journal of the progress of the British on their 
way from the Chesapeake to Philadelphia is that of Captain 
John Montresor, in Penna. Mag. Hist. and Biog. 5 & 6: 
passim, 1881. The Gilpin map might, of course, have been 
used as a base on which to superimpose local roads, etc. 
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be, equal stress was laid on the fact that Mr. 
Brooks had acted “without the Knowlege of the 
Society & in a Way that may give Offence.” To 
ascertain who might be offended, let us now turn 
from the “Theatre of War’ to the center of poli- 
tics—the State House in Philadelphia. 

In 1777 the State House, as it was then called, 
was occupied not only by the Assembly and the 
Executive Council of Pennsylvania, but also by 
the Continental Congress.’* The Congress, hav- 
ing declared independence, was engaged, the sum- 
mer of this year, in the struggle to maintain it, 
in the prosecution of the War, in solving problems 
of finance, in securing aid from abroad, and in 
considering the Articles of Confederation. The 
government of Pennsylvania, resting on the con- 
stitution of 1776, over the merits of which there 
was a most violent division of opinion, was en- 
deavoring to establish order. With the efforts of 
both Congress and the state we have here to deal 
only in one aspect. Under a fear of military inva- 
sion which to a degree was constant, but which 
now, in the end of July, became greatly magnified 
as the campaign of General Howe developed, it 
was felt necessary to take stringent actions against 
those persons suspected of devotion to the British 
rather than to the American cause, who had not 
departed to join the enemy, but had remained in 
Philadelphia and Pennsylvania. The long stand- 
ing objection on the part of members of the So- 
ciety of Friends with reference to any contribu- 


3ut I have found no evidence that it was so used. Per 
contra, the Swiss artist, DuSimitiére, was later allowed by 
Captain André to copy a map which André had made, 
showing the course of the British army. Notebook of Du- 
Simitiére (manuscript), Library of Congress, Division of 
Manuscripts. 

It may be noted, also, that the unsuccessful effort of 
an American force, under General Maxwell, to hold back 
the British advance, came September 3, just four days 
before the writing of the mandate. 

13 Harold Donaldson Eberlein and Cortlandt Van Dyke 
Hubbard, in their Diary of Independence Hall, Philadel- 
phia, Lippincott (1948), gave a sprightly, if not always 
impartial, narrative of events, viewed from the State 
House as a center. A recent account of the Continental 
Congress, based largely on the printed Journals of the 
Continental Congress, 34 v., Washington, Library of 
Congress, 1904-1937, and upon Burnett, Edmund Cody 
(ed.), Letters of Members of the Continental Congress, 
8 v., Washington, Carnegie Institution, 1921-1933, 


1S 


Montross, Lynn, The Reluctant Rebels, N. Y., Harpers, 
1950. Helpful towards an understanding of the highly 
complicated conflicts of parties and factions in Pennsyl- 
vania at this time is the work of Robert L. Brunhouse, 
The Counter-Revolution in Pennsylvania, 1776-1790, Har- 
risburg, Penna. Hist. Commission, 1942. 
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tion to defense by military action had developed 
rapidly to a new intransigence when the Revolu- 
tionary struggle passed from the stage of protest 
against commercial restrictions to that of armed 
resistance. Quakers such, for example, as Joshua 
Fisher and his sons, came increasingly into con- 
flict with the civil and military authorities over 
the requisitioning and evaluating of goods for 
military uses, acceptance of the currency of the 
state or the Congress, or the requirement of tests 
or paroles. Thus, in February 1776, a printed 
broadside of the Philadelphia Committee of In- 
spection and Observation declared Thomas 
Fisher, his brother Samuel, and John Drinker to 
be enemies to their country by reason of their 
refusal to accept the continental bills of credit. In 
the summer of 1777 came to pass a well known 
and unhappy episode, when Congress, alarmed 
again by the threat of a British invasion, and sus- 
picious as to the Quakers, and making charges 
upon evidence distorted or fabricated, prodded the 
government of Pennsylvania into the arrest and 
ultimate temporary banishment of many promi- 
nent Friends, among whom, we may note, were 
Thomas Fisher and Thomas Gilpin.* Here it is 
needful only to recall this matter, for our greater 
concern is with the similar treatment, or the threat 
of it, applied to many persons of prominence who 
were not Quakers at all. 

That drastic action should be taken in regard 
to suspected persons of prominence who had held 
office under the old government, royal or provin- 
cial, was to be expected. Into this category fell 
the former Governor, John Penn; the Chief Jus- 
tice, Benjamin Chew; and Jared Ingersoll, Judge 
of the Admiralty Court.** All these were ulti- 

14 Hays, I. Minis, Calendar of the Papers of Benjamin 
Franklin, 4: 484, 1908, lists the broadside against Drinker 
and the Fishers as in The Papers of Benjamin Franklin, 
Library of the University of Pennsylvania. 

The classic work upon the banishment of the Quakers 
is Exiles in Virginia,...  Phila., 1848, written by 
Thomas Gilpin, son of Thomas Gilpin of the canal project. 
As the father died while still in “exile,” it is not sur- 
prising that the son’s book is essentially a well docu- 
mented brief for the Quaker leaders. The book of Isaac 
Sharpless, History of Quaker Government in Pennsyl- 
vania, 2 v., Phila., 1898, written by one of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars of the Society of Friends, preserves 
a better balance. Of more recent works, Thayer, Theo- 
dore, /srael Pemberton, King of the Quakers, Phila., Hist. 
Soc. of Penna., 1943, deserves special mention. 

15 Konkle, Burton Alva, The Life and Letters of Ben- 
jamin Chew, 145-163, Phila., Univ. of Penna. Press, 
1932. Gipson, Lawrence Henry, Jared Ingersoll, ... 
356-357, New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1920. 
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mately subjected to temporary banishment from 
the state. Men of less importance were removed 
to a distance from Philadelphia, and, sometimes, 
confined in a county jail. But when, after vigor- 
ous pressure from the Continental Congress, the 
Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania pro- 
ceeded to take immediate action against some of 
the “Quakers and others,” they summoned, to act 
as advisers in making up a list of dangerous per- 
sons, a committee of four persons. The first 
named of this group was David Rittenhouse ; the 
three others were military men.'® 

David Rittenhouse (1732-1796), clock maker. 
astronomer, and philosopher, had now for some 
years been playing a very different role, that of 
service to the state government. He had whole- 
heartily thrown in his lot with the radical wing of 
the patriots, supporting the constitution of 1776. 
He had been elected a member of the Assembly, 
and had served as one of the Council. He was 
now bearing the heavy responsibilities of the office 
of treasurer of the state, to which he had been 
elected in this same year, 1777.'* Just what part 
he had personally in the selection of those who were 
to be arrested, one cannot say. The procedure 
adopted cannot, however, be thought to have been 
very cruel or severe, in comparison with what has 
happened in other revolutions and civil wars, be- 
fore and since. 

For when, on Sunday, August 31, the Council, 
ready with a list of those to be arrested, gave in- 
structions to those who were to act in the matter, 
they were careful to declare their wish “to treat 
Men of reputation with as much tenderness as the 
Security of the Persons & Papers will admit.” 
Also, they recommended that when the prisoners 
should have been seized they should be kept, 
under a guard to be furnished by the “Town 
Major, Colo. Nichola,” in “some convenient 
Place,” preferably the Free Masons’ Lodge. “You 
may perceive,” they added, “that Council would 
not, without necessity, commit many of the per- 
sons to the Common Gaol, nor even to the State 
Prison.” Moreover, the names of many on the 





16 Minutes of the Supreme Executive Council of Pennr- 
sylvania 11: 283-285, Harrisburg, 1852. 

17 The older biography of David Rittenhouse by Wil- 
liam Barton, Memoirs of the Life of David Rittenhouse 
... Phila., 1813, though now inadequate, is still valu- 
able; but the documents found in it must be handled with 
care as to textual accuracy. Ford, Edward, David Rit- 
tenhouse, Astronomer-Patriot, Phila., Univ. of Penna. 
Press, 1946, is an excellent brief work. See especially pp 
69, 82, 85-86. 
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list were “marked with a Cross x thus,” and these, 
the instructions continued, if they “offer to you, 
by promise in writing, to remain in their Dwell- 
ings, ready to appear on the demand of Council, 
& meanwhile to refrain from doing anything in- 
jurious to the United Free States of North Amer- 
ica, by Speaking, Writing, or otherwise, & from 
giving intelligence to the Commander in Chiet of 
the British Forces, or any other Person whatever, 
concerning public Affairs, you dismiss from fur- 
ther confinement of their persons.” ** 

In the report which the Council received on 
Wednesday, September 3, only a very few cases 
were cited where “public” papers had been found; 
usually the notation was “no papers.” Those ar- 
rested and confined have after their names the 
word “prisoner.” In some cases, where illness or 
old age was an excuse, an oral rather than a 
written parole was accepted.’® 

Let us consider some of the individuals named 
in the Council’s list who were not Quakers, but 
who were suspected of disaffection. There was 
Dr. Adam Kuhn, professor in the Medical School. 
He maintained that he had taken the oath of al- 
legiance required in June. There was Phineas 
Bond, nephew of Dr. Thomas Bond, but, on his 
mother’s side, a grandson of the Tory Judge Wil- 
liam Moore. Phineas, perhaps by reason of the 
Moore connection, leaned strongly to the British 
side. He gave his parole, then withdrew it. 
With the support of his uncle, Thomas Bond, 
whose devotion to the American cause was un- 
doubted, he requested—and received—permission 
to go on parole to Virginia and thence to the 
West Indies. The case of the Reverend Thomas 
Coombe, a minister of the Anglican Church, is 
interesting. He refused to give his parole, and 
appeared in the report of September 3 with the 
notation “prisoner, no papers.” On September 
9 the Reverend Mr. Ducheé, of Christ and St. 
Peter’s, with the two wardens, sent to the Council 
a petition in behalf of Mr. Coombe, only to be 
sharply rebuffed. But when the Reverend Mr. 
White and Colonel Cadwalader intervened, Mr. 
Coombe, like Phineas Bond, was permitted to go 
to Virginia and from there to St. Eustatius.?° 


18 Minutes of the Supreme Executive Council 11: 284. 
oe Minutes of the Supreme Executive Council 11: 287- 
289, 

20For Dr. Kuhn, Minutes of the Supreme Executive 
Council, 11: 287-289. For Phineas Bond, Minutes of 
the Supreme Executive Council 11: 300; Pennsylvania 
Archives 5: 578; 6: 615. For Mr. Coombe, Minutes of 
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Thus, banishment from the state became a stern 
reality. 

Thus we come to the name upon the Council’s 
list of suspected persons, which, for our preserit 
study, is the most important. For, among the 
names marked with a cross we find that of the 
Reverend William Smith, D.D. His name ap- 
pears also in the report made September 3; but 
with no comment or notation of any kind. He 
is said to have taken the oath of June 1777; we 
know that he did give his parole, though this is 
not noted in the report *; and he was permitted to 
retire to his estate on Barbados Island in the 
Schuylkill. Why was he on the list?) Why this 
evident “tenderness” ? 


Dr. William Smith (1727-1803), Provost of 
the College of Philadelphia, Scottish born, clergy- 
man of the Church of England, poet, publicist, and 
above all else educator, was no stranger to political 
controversy. Indeed he had suffered confinement 
in prison at the order of the Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania, as far back as 1758, when he had been less 
than five years a resident of Philadelphia. This 
was in connection with the famous libel case 
against Justice William Moore; and it is to be 
noted that Rebecca, daughter of Justice Moore, 
became the wife of young William Smith. This 
family alliance was, in 1777, a liability, for the Tory 
sympathies of the Moore family were well known. 
Within Pennsylvania, the Provost, interested in 
building up the College, was close to the Propri- 
etors. As the controversy with the British Gov- 
ernment developed, Smith, like other prominent 
Pennsylvanians, supported the cause of the colo- 
nies up to the point where independence was pro- 
posed, and there held back. His vigorous sermon 
“On the Present Situation of American Affairs,” 
preached in Christ Church, June 23, 1775, at- 
tracted wide attention, and was received with suf- 
ficient satisfaction by Congress for that body to 
invite Dr. Smith, in the following January, to de- 
liver a tribute to General Richard Montgomery, 
who had been killed in the Canadian campaign. 
But the letters which Smith published in a Phila- 
delphia newspaper, under the pseudonym “Cato,” 


the Supreme Executive Council 11: 300; Penna. Archives 
5: 5753 6: 626. 

21 The release of Dr. Smith from his parole, after Phila- 
delphia had been evacuated by the British is recorded 
in Minutes of the Supreme Executive Counci! 11: 525; 
April 30, 1778. At the same time both Phineas Bond 
and Mr. Coombe were specifically excepted from the ac- 
tion then taken. 
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were hostile to independence and obnoxious to 
the patriot party. Thus the action of the Council, 
tantamount to a threat of banishment, is easily 
understood.** 

When Mr. Smith was elected, early in 1768, 
to be a member of the Philosophical Society, he 
threw himself with zeal into Dr. Bond's efforts at 
revival. In 1769, after the Society began to op- 
erate, he was elected one of the Secretaries. Only 
in 1776 was he made a Vice-President. 

David Rittenhouse, elected to the Philosophical 
Society only a week or two after Smith, had been 
chosen also by the American Society as a corre- 
sponding member. He did not establish his resi- 
dence in Phliadelphia until 1770. Later he was 
chosen one of the secretaries for a year, and then 
became one of the curators and, in 1775, librarian. 
In this same year, 1775, he delivered “to a crowded 
audience, consisting of his Honor the Governor of 
the Province, the Assembly and a great number of 
gentlemen of the first distinction, besides the mem- 
bers of the Society,’ an oration upon Astronomy. 

The Provost of the College was much interested 
in natural science and developed an especial flair 
for Astronomy. Gifted with the ability to recog- 
nize talent, he had already procured an honorary 
M.A. from the College for Rittenhouse, whose 
educational advantages had been limited. It was 
he who prior to the union had brought before the 
Philosophical Society Rittenhouse’s account of his 
“Orrery” or planetarium. Smith urged Ritten- 
house to come to Philadelphia, and an employment 
was found for him at the College. In 1769, Smith 
and Rittenhouse had worked together in the ob- 
servation of the Transit of Venus in June and of 
the Transit of Mercury in November. In the 
same year they collaborated with respect to the 
inquiry of the Astronomer Royal, Nevil Maske- 
lyne, for more precise data as to the distances be- 
tween the points of observation. It was Dr. 
Smith who, in March, 1775, proposed a resolution, 
which the Society adopted, by which the Assembly 
was to be urged to make provision not only for a 
state observatory, but for a state astronomer.** 

22 The large body of papers in the possession of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, relating to Dr. Wil- 
liam Smith, the uncritical biography of the Provost writ- 
ten by Horace Wemyss Smith, Life of Rev. Wm. Smith, 
D.D., 2 v., Phila., 1889, and the very limited sketch by 
Albert Frank Gegenheimer, William Smith, Educator and 


Churchman, 1727-1803, Phila., Univ. of Penna. Press, 
1943, alike present scant information concerning the 


events of September 1777. 
23 Minutes, March 3, 1775. A space was left blank for 
the text of Dr. Smith’s proposed petition, but this was not 
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As we have seen, the course of the Revolution 
in Pennsylvania found Smith and Rittenhouse in 
very different, if not opposite, camps ; nevertheless 
they continued to work together in astronomical 
observations. Bound together with a copy of the 
Tabulae of Tobias Mayer,** owned by Provost 
Smith, are many blank leaves, on seven of which 
are found notes, in his handwriting. A few selected 
entries, relevant to the present discussion, and pre- 
sented without mathematical technicalities and with 
a word of comment, may be of interest. 


Astronomical Observations, 1776. 


This Year exhibiting little else but Scenes of Con- 
fusion & Distress amidst the Calamities of an un- 
happy War, scarce any Attention was paid, by the 
Members of the Philosophical Society, to astronomi- 
cal or any other literary Subjects. It was agreed 
however by M*. Rittenhouse, M'. Lukens & myself, 
to look out whether Mercury would touch the Sun’s 
Disk the 24 Nov" this Year, as a very small Differ- 
ence of Latitude from what the Tables give would 
have carried the Planet clear of the Sun but from 
our Observation of the Transit of this Planet 1769, 
we had reason to expect it would pass further on the 
Sun, than Halley’s Catalogue gives it. 


This day, November 2, 1776, found the outlook 
for American military affairs a darkening one. 
New York and Long Island had been lost; Fort 
Washington fell a few days after this. 

More than two months later, on January 9, 
1777, there was an eclipse of the sun. This Dr. 
Smith and Rittenhouse observed together, “in the 
College Library, to which the Telescope belongs.” 


filled in by the Secretaries. But William Barton, in his 
Memoirs of the Life of David Rittenhouse, 248-254, printed 
the petition in its entirety, with comment. Although Rit- 
tenhouse was not mentioned by name, the text of the 
petition could leave no one in doubt that the legislation 
requested was in Rittenhouse’s behalf. Nothing came of 
this project. 

24 This was the edition of the Latin treatise, Tabulae 
Motuum Solis ct Lunae Novae et Correctae . . . which, 
together with other astronomical matter, written by 
[Johannes] Tobias Mayer (1723-1762), was published 
in London in 1770. Mayer had been a professor in the 
University of Gottingen and superintendent of the ob- 
servatory there. Following the Latin text, in this volume, 
is a translation into English made by the Reverend Nevil 
Maskelyne (1732-1811), since 1765 Astronomer Royal in 
England. In 1771 he was elected a foreign member of 
the Society. Concerning Maskelyne, in his relation to 
America, much valuable information has lately been pre- 
sented by Thomas D. Cope, in his paper, Degrees along 
the West Line, the Parallel between Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 93: 127-133, 1949; 
and in other articles. 
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This was after Washington's success at Trenton 
and at Princeton had brought some encourage- 
ment. But Congress—or part of it—was still at 
Baltimore, whither that body had departed when 
it was feared that Philadelphia might be attacked. 

Before the end of the month of September the 
fortunes of war had changed. Cornwallis and the 
British troops moved into Philadelphia ; Congress, 
the state government, and David Rittenhouse 
moved out. Dr. Smith retired to his house on 
Barbados Island in the Schuylkill River. After 
an occupation of nine months, the British Army 
departed and Congress, the state government, and 
David Rittenhouse returned. Dr. Smith’s parole 
was restored to him as a result of a general policy 
upon which the Council resolved June 30, 1778. 
But six days before this, and only a few days after 
the British had left, there was a total eclipse of 
the sun; as to which William Smith made a note 
which reads, in part: 


Eclipse of June 24, 1778 


Observed by Dr. Rittenhouse, John Lukens, Owen 
Biddle and Wm. Smith, at the College of Philada. 

The Morning being very cloudy, the Beginning of 
the Eclipse was not seen. End of Eclipse dis- 
tinctly seen, the Sun having shone clearly for several 
Minutes, the Clouds now wholly dispersing & the Re- 
mainder of the Day continuing clear.*° 


25 While this volume, which contains Dr. Smith’s as- 
tronomical notes, was still in the possession of the Smith 
family, the text of the notes was published by William 
Barton as part of the Appendix to his Memoirs of the 
Life of David Rittenhouse. The notes first came to my 
attention through the use made of them by Professor 
Samuel A. Mitchell in his interesting paper, Astronomy 
during the early Years of the American Philosophical 
Society, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 86: 13-21, 1942. Dr. 
Mitchell seems, however, to have been mistaken in re- 
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Dr. Smith was to find, unhappily, that peace had 
not yet come to the country, to the state, to his 
College of Philadelphia, or to his own career. 
But the astronomers, at least, had come together 
again, as if nothing had happened. 


Let us now take a final look at the mandate 
which Vice-Presidents Smith and Bond signed on 
September 7, 1777. That day, which fell on a 
Sunday, was just one week after the preparation 
of the proscription list which seemed to threaten 
Dr. Smith with the possibility of the same banish- 
ment that actually befell many others. We 
may well believe that David Rittenhouse, friend 
of William Smith, and co-worker with him in the 
field of astronomy, in the common fellowship of 
the Society, had something to do with the ‘“ten- 
derness” of the treatment extended to the Provost. 

As a further speculation, it may be suggested that, 
in composing the mandate, Dr. Smith had in mind, 
first, to put the Society officially on record as 
having taken precautions to prevent any more 
mischief—whatever that may have been—on the 
part of Mr. Brooks, and, secondly, with the back- 
ing of the more trusted Thomas Bond, to give evi- 
dence of his own desire to support and assist, not 
the British, but the American cause. 

Whether in response to the mandate, or in some 
other manner, I do not know; but the copper- 
plates, including the Canal Plate, were presumably 
recovered. For these same illustrations, includ- 
ing the Gilpin map, are to be found in the second 


edition of Volume I of the Transactions, published 
in 1789. 


ferring to the volume in which the notes are found as “a 
bound copy of Volume I of the Transactions.” 


SOME CONTACTS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN WITH 
MASON AND DIXON AND THEIR WORK! 


THOMAS D. COPE 


Professor of Physics, University of Pennsylvania 


For more than a decade the careers of Charles 
Mason and Jeremiah Dixon have been studied. 
Records of them have been sought out and scruti- 
nized. Their youth and early manhood were 
spent in England. Mason served as assistant ob- 
server to Astronomer Royal Bradley at Greenwich 
Observatory from 1756 to 1760. In the latter 
year the Royal Society sent Mason and Dixon to 
the Cape of Good Hope to observe a transit of 
Venus and then to St. Helena to aid the Reverend 
Nevil Maskelyne in scientific work. They re- 
turned to England in 1762 and one year later they 
were employed by the Proprietors of Maryland 
and of Pennsylvania to survey, mark, and map the 
common boundaries of the provinces. After five 
years in America they returned to England and 
were immediately engaged again by the Royal So- 
ciety to observe the transit of Venus of June 1769, 
Dixon from a station near Hammerfest, Norway, 
Mason from Northern Ireland. In 1769 they re- 


turned to England, Dixon to his native county of 
Durham where he lived for the rest of his days, 


until 1779. Mason settled in his native Glou- 
cestershire and engaged in astronomical computa- 
tions for the Commissioners of Longitude under 
the direction of Astronomer Royal Maskelyne. 
In 1773 Mason rode to Scotland on a mission of 
the Royal Society to select a mountain suitable for 
Maskelyne’s experiment on the deflection of a 
plumb-line by a mountain. Finally in the 1780's 
Mason emigrated to America with a wife and 
eight children. He arrived in Philadelphia during 
September 1786 and at once wrote to Benjamin 
Franklin. The letter is preserved by the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society. Mason died in Phila- 
delphia during the following month, October 1786. 

Records of contacts with persons of distinction 
have been watched for from the childhood of 


1 Prepared with the aid of grants from the Penrose 
Fund of the American Philosophical Society. Acknowl- 
edgments are made to H. W. Robinson, lately librarian 
of the Royal Society, for exhaustive searches in England, 
and to President and Council of the Royal Society and 
to the Astronomer Royal at Greenwich Observatory for 
opportunities to scrutinize some of their records. 
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Mason and Dixon onwards. Mention of Ben- 
jamin Franklin has been looked for with especial 
care. It was inconceivable that two men could 
have done work for the Astronomers Royal and 
for the Royal Society from the 1750's to the 1780's 
and have spent five of these years in Maryland and 
in Pennsylvania without meeting Franklin. No 
mention of Franklin was found however, except 
Mason’s letter to him of September 1786, until 
opportunity came to read in detail Minutes of 
Councils of the Royal Society. Then expectations 
were more than realized. This opportunity came 
when President and Council of the Royal Society 
graciously permitted the Library of the American 
Philosophical Society to secure microfilms of Min- 
utes of Councils for the half-century that includes 
the careers of Franklin and of Mason and Dixon. 

Franklin’s contacts with the Royal Society be- 
gan during the 1740’s when he was in correspond- 
ence with Peter Collinson F.R.S. whom Franklin 
credits with first arousing his interest in electric- 
ity. The next decade brought the publication in 
London of his “Experiments and Observations on 
Electricity,” his experiment on lightning with a 
kite, key, and Leyden jar, and his proposal of 
pointed lightning rods. The Copley Medal for 
1753 was awarded to Franklin for “Curious Ex- 
periments and Observations on Electricity.” On 
April 29, 1756 he was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. And in 1757 Franklin arrived in 
London as agent of the Assembly of Pennsylvania 
to urge before the Crown the right of the As- 
sembly to tax estates held by the Proprietors in 
the Province. He remained five years. 

In 1760 Franklin was elected a member of the 
Council of the Royal Society. He and James 
Short took their seats in the Council at its meet- 
ing held on December 8. Astronomer Royal the 
Reverend James Bradley was present. For six 
months past President and Council had been or- 
ganizing, staffing, and equipping two expeditions 
to observe the transit of Venus across the disk of 
the Sun due to occur on June 5, 1761. The island 
of St. Helena and Bencoolen on Sumatra had been 
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selected as destinations. The late King George II 
had granted 1,600 pounds sterling to meet ex- 
The Reverend Nevil Maskelyne, with 
Robert Waddington as assistant, had been chosen 
to observe on St. Helena. Charles Mason, with 
Jeremiah Dixon as assistant, was to sail to Ben- 
coolen. The East India Company was providing 
transportation to St. Helena. The Admiralty was 
holding H.M.S. Seahorse with Captain Smith in 
command to carry Mason and Dixon and their 
instruments to Bencoolen. 

At the meeting of Council held on December 8 
the East India Company was asked to arrange 
that funds be advanced when needed by the Gov- 
ernor of St. Helena to Maskelyne and Wadding- 
ton. A dipping needle and a variation compass 
that belonged to the Society were ordered deliv- 
ered to Maskelyne for use on his expedition. 

A meeting of Council was held on December 11. 
Franklin and Short were again present. A letter 
was reported from Charles Mason, written from 
Portsmouth on December 8, saying that his expe- 
dition was aboard the Seahorse ready to sail and 
that Captain Smith was awaiting further orders 
from the Admiralty. Among the Minutes of this 
meeting appear lists of the instruments entrusted 


penses. 


to them for the expeditions signed by Maskelyne 
and Waddington and Mason and Dixon respec- 
tively. 

At the meeting of Council held on December 23 
Astronomer Royal Bradley and Franklin were 


present. Passage money was advanced to Mas- 
kelyne and Waddington. Instrument makers 
And the Admiralty was promised a 
letter suggesting an alternate destination if the 
French should take Bencoolen. 

During 1761 Franklin is recorded as present at 
meetings of Council held on February 26, July 3, 
and November 19. The usual meetings were held 
and the Minutes reveal that President and Coun- 
cil thought frequently about their expeditions sent 
to observe the transit of Venus. Maskelyne and 
Waddington with their equipment sailed on the 
Prince Henry of the East India Company and ar- 
rived at James’s Fort on St. Helena on April 6. 
There Maskelyne worked without interruption for 
the next ten months, first on observations related 
to the transit of Venus, and later on other astro- 
nomical projects that he had come prepared to 
undertake. Mason and Dixon joined him during 
October 1761 and remained with him until his 
work was completed early in the following year. 


were paid. 
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The expedition of Mason and Dixon to Ben- 
coolen in Sumatra proved to be an adventurous 
one. H.M.S. Seahorse, which was carrying them, 
encountered a hostile Frenchman off Start Point. 
A combat followed and the Frenchman was 
obliged to withdraw. The Seahorse and its per- 
sonnel, both badly damaged, put into Plymouth 
for repairs and recuperation. A lively exchange 
of letters between Mason and Dixon and Presi- 
dent and Council followed. On January 31 Coun- 
cil issued peremptory orders to proceed with the 
expedition and to abide by the judgment of Cap- 
tain Smith as to the destination. Mason and 
Dixon were landed at Sable Bay, Cape of Good 
Hope, on April 27. Their instruments were 
taken ashore, their observatory was erected, and 
their work began. They observed the transit of 
Venus with great success on June 5. They con- 
tinued to observe and to compute until September 
27. Then their instruments were packed and put 
on board the Mercury which was ready to sail for 
St. Helena. They joined Maskelyne at James’s 
Fort on October 16. 

At the meeting of Council held on July 3 Frank- 
lin joined in advising the Commissioners of Lon- 
gitude who had sought suggestions about person- 
nel and equipment for an expedition to Jamaica 
to test John Harrison’s time-keeper then in proc- 
ess of development. 

And at the meeting held on November 19 
Franklin and his fellow members of Council 
learned that Robert Waddington had returned 
from St. Helena. They joined in thanking the 
East India Company for courtesies extended to 
Maskelyne and Waddington during the voyage 
outward and on St. Helena. 

No mention of Benjamin Franklin appears in 
Minutes of Councils during the years 1762, 1763 
or 1764. He returned to America during the au- 
tumn of 1762 and remained there until the late 
autumn of 1764. Then he returned again to Lon- 
don as agent of the Pennsylvania Assembly bear- 
ing a petition to the King asking him to take over 
the government of the province. The two years 
at home had been devoted by Franklin to personal 
affairs, to political issues in the province, and to 
his duties as Postmaster General of the American 
Colonies which required him to make long jour- 
neys, through the Colonies from Virginia north- 
ward to New England. Mason and Dixon had 
arrived in Philadelphia in November 1763, and 
had been at work on the Survey for a whole year 
before Franklin returned to England but no men- 








tion of a meeting of either of-them with Franklin 
in America has been encountered. 

Maskelyne, Mason, and Dixon had returned to 
England from St. Helena in the spring of 1762. 
They turned in their equipment to the Royal So- 
ciety and made their reports. Mason worked at 
Greenwich Observatory for some time during the 
following summer. Of Dixon’s doings for the 
next year nothing appears to be on record. Early 
in the summer of 1763 Mason and Dixon were en- 
gaged by the Proprietors of Maryland and of 
Pennsylvania to undertake the survey of the 
boundaries common to the two provinces. And in 
1763 the Commissioners of Longitude organized 
an expedition to test John Harrison’s chronometer 
Number 4 as a time-keeper at sea. Two ships of 
the navy were sent to the island of Barbados. 
One carried the chronometer and William Harri- 
son, son of the inventor. The other ship carried 
Maskelyne and his assistant, Charles Green. Co- 
operating observers were stationed in ports along 
the Channel. Maskelyne was absent from Eng- 
land on this expedition from the autumn of 1763 
until the autumn of 1764. 

During the summer of 1762 Astronomer Royal 
Bradley died. He and Franklin had sat together 
in meetings of Council. Bradley was succeeded at 
Greenwich by Professor Nathaniel Bliss of Oxford 
University. He and Franklin had surely met as 
fellows of the Royal Society. Bliss died during 
1764. Franklin never met him as Astronomer 
Royal. 

So when Franklin arrived in London from Phil- 
adelphia on December 11, 1764 Mason and Dixon 
were in America to remain for almost four years 
longer, and Maskelyne had just returned from a 
year long expedition to Barbados. The director- 
ship of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich was 
vacant but in a few weeks Maskelyne would be 
named to undertake it. The President and Coun- 
cil of the Royal Society learned at once that 
Franklin was again in their midst and immediately 
found work for him. 

Franklin’s third sojourn in England lasted more 
than ten years, from December 11, 1764 to March 
25,1775. Throughout this decade although deeply 
engrossed in political affairs he was also active in 
scientific circles, serving on committees of the 
Royal Society and often as a member of its Coun- 
cil. He had numerous contacts with the work of 
Mason and Dixon and at times met the men in 
person. 

At a meeting of Council held on February 21, 
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1765 Franklin was added to a committee that had 
recently been appointed to examine John Canton’s 
experiments on the compressibility of water. He 
attended a meeting of this committee held on June 
17 when earlier work of Boyle and of Muschen- 
broek was reviewed and the effects of dissolved air 
upon the apparent compressibility was considered. 
At a meeting of this same committee held on No- 
vember 21 Franklin was again present. The com- 
mittee found that its investigations had confirmed 
Canton’s experiments and had found them in ac- 
cordance with the hypothesis of the compressibility 
of water. On November 28 by a unanimous vote 
of members present Council awarded the Copley 
Medal for 1764 to John Canton for his “Very In- 
genious and Elegant Experiments in the Air-Pump 
and Condensing-Engine, to prove the Compressi- 
bility of Water.” 

The Reverend Nevil Maskelyne was appointed 
Astronomer Royal on February 26, 1765. News 
of this appointment came quickly to Mason and 
Dixon in America and on June 20 they wrote from 
Newark in New Castle County to their old comrade 
of days on St. Helena, offering him congratulations 
and good wishes, and requesting him to lay before 
the Royal Society their desire to measure for the 
Society a degree of longitude and a degree of lati- 
tude in America. A similar proposal from them 
had been favorably considered by the Council one 
year earlier. Their second letter came to the at- 
tention of Council in October 1765. The measure- 
ment of a degree of latitude was approved and As- 
tronomer Royal Maskelyne was asked to draw up 
instructions. It became necessary then to send 
letters and equipment to Mason and Dixon. The 
advice of Franklin was sought as to routes and 
conveyances. His letter to Dr. Morton, Secretary 
of the Royal Society, was read to Council at its 
meeting of November 14. It reads: 


Dear Sir 


The Pacquet is the safest conveyance, but does not 
sail ’till the second Saturday in November. If you 
send your letter, with a Duplicate of it to me, I will 
take Care to forward them by different Ships, the 
first that leave England for North America. If the 
letters are addressed to Messrs Mason and Dixon at 
Philadelphia it will be sufficient. I will put them 
under Cover to a friend, who will see them carefully 
delivered. The Postmaster General can do no more. 

The Rods and Thermometers should go in a Ship 
to Philadelphia; I will enquire, and inform you when 
one is expected to sail for that Port. The pacquet 
goes from Falmouth to New York, and therefore 
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cannot so conveniently take those things as there 
would be Land carriage, first from London to Fal- 
mouth, and then in America, from New York to 
Philadelphia 
I am with great Esteem 
Dear Sir 
Your most obt 
h’ble Servant 
B. Franklin 

October 29, 1765 
Doctor Morton 


At the meeting of Council held on November 14, 
1765 Astronomer Royal Maskelyne was asked to 
begin planning for the observation of the next 
transit of Venus due to occur on June 3, 1769. At 
its meeting of June 5, 1766 Council 

Resolved that one or more astronomical observers 
be now sought out and engaged to observe the next 
Transit of Venus in 1769. 

. that Roger Boscovitz F.R.S. and Professor 
of the Mathematics at Pavia, be one of the Observers 
for that purpose, and that the President be requested 
to write to him accordingly. 


At the meeting of Council held on December 8, 
1766 Franklin took his seat as a newly elected 
member. And on December 11 and December 18 


he and Astronomer Royal Maskelyne sat together 
in meetings of the Council. 
was an active one. 


The year following 
Franklin was often at meetings 
of the Council and was constantly in touch with 
the work of Mason and Dixon in America and 
with plans for observing the approaching transit 
of Venus. 

At a meeting of Council held on April 2, 1767 
Franklin heard Secretary Morton read a letter 
from Mason and Dixon, dated Philadelphia, Jan- 
uary 6, telling of the safe arrival of the letters and 
equipment that had been sent to them and of the 
progress of their work. The two men were spend- 
ing the winter of 1766-67 at Harlan’s Farm in 
Chester County, Pa., and were making observa- 
tions for the Royal Society. At the meeting held 
on June 18 Franklin and all the other members of 
Council present signed a memorial to the Crown 
requesting a grant of funds to publish observations 
made at Greenwich Observatory. 

On November 12 Council appointed a commit- 
tee to plan for observing the approaching transit. 
One week later the Astronomer Royal reported 
for this committee. Mason and Dixon appeared 
upon a list of competent observers to be engaged 
if available. At this same meeting “the Astron- 
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omer Royal reported that he had received back the 
Society’s clock from Messrs. Mason and Dixon 
and that it is now going at the Observatory.” 

Joseph Priestley F.R.S. was under serious con- 
sideration for an award of the Copley Medal. At 
its meeting held on November 26, 1767 Franklin 
read to Council a review of Priestley’s “History 
and Present State of Electricity” which had just 
been published. It was a highly favorable review. 
But issues arose. Did this work meet the terms 
of the Copley will? And were theological and po- 
litical issues lurking in the background? No at- 
tempt will be made here to review this story. It is 
treated ably elsewhere. Four years later the Cop- 
ley Medal was awarded to Priestley for “Many 
Curious and Useful Experiments on Different 
Kinds of Air.” 

The clerk of the Society was accused of mis- 
appropriating funds. He was cross-examined, 
pleaded guilty, was suspended, and prosecuted. 
For one week during December, 1767, Franklin 
attended daily meetings of Council to deal with 
this distressing event. And Franklin participated 
in the choosing of John Robertson F.R.S. as clerk, 
librarian, keeper of the Repository, and house- 
keeper. Robertson, a distinguished authority on 
mathematical instruments and on navigation, had 
been a principal advisor to Thomas Penn while 
the survey of the boundaries in America was be- 
ing organized. 

And plans for observing the transit of Venus of 
June 1769 continued to develop. The Society was 
planning to send expeditions to Hudson’s Bay, to 
the southern Pacific Ocean, and possibly to other 
regions. Four papers on proposed observations 
drawn up by distinguished astronomers were 
spread upon the Minutes of December 3, 1767. 
Candidates to observe the transit were interviewed 
on December 18 and 22. Franklin and the As- 
tronomer Royal participated in the interviews. A 
letter was written to the Hudson’s Bay Company 
bespeaking their assistance. On January 14, 1768 
Franklin and Maskelyne joined their fellow mem- 
bers of Council in adopting a memorial to His 
Majesty King George III bespeaking his support 
of plans to observe the transit. The East India 
Company was invited to cooperate. At an evening 
meeting of Council held on January 28, 1768 
Franklin heard the Astronomer Royal read a pa- 
per on “New Instruments wanted for the next 
Transit of Venus.” On March 24 Franklin 
learned at a meeting of Council that His Majesty 
had granted 4,000 pounds sterling to the Royal 
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Society to meet expenses of observing the transit 
of Venus. 

On May 5, the Astronomer Royal and Franklin 
met Lieutenant James Cook at a meeting of Coun- 
cil. The Admiralty had selected Cook to command 
H.M.S. Endeavour that was to carry the Society’s 
expedition to the South Seas. Charles Green, as- 
sistant observer at Greenwich, was also present. 
The Council engaged both Cook and Green as their 
observers in the South Seas. 

An expedition to observe the transit from sta- 
tions near North Cape or on Spitzbergen was be- 
ing discussed. By November 10, 1768 Mason and 
Dixon had returned from America. 
of Council held on that date 


At a meeting 


A paper entitled observations for determining the 
length of a degree of Latitude, made in the provinces 
of Maryland and Pennsylvania, North America, by 
Messrs Mason and Dixon, was delivered from them 
and put into the Hands of the Astronomer Royal 
[who was present]. 


At a meeting of Council held on December 15 
Mason and Dixon were present by invitation. 
Dixon and William Bailey were engaged to go to 
North Cape. On December 22 Maskelyne pro- 
posed to Council that it send Charles Mason to 
Londonderry to observe the transit there. He was 
formally engaged to undertake this project on 
January 26, 1769. 

It is well known that during 1768 and early in 
1769 the American Philosophical Society made 
preparations to observe the transit of Venus of 
June 1769. And it is better known that on the 
day of the transit the Society’s representatives did 
remarkable observing at three temporary observa- 
tories, one on State House Square, one at Lewes, 
Delaware, and one on the Rittenhouse farm at 
Norriton. These observers worked in cooperation 
with Astronomer Royal Maskelyne who observed 
at Greenwich. 

It is sometimes forgotten that Benjamin Frank- 
lin was an intermediary between the Astronomer 
Royal and the Philosophical Society while plans 
to undertake the project were developing. Frank- 
lin and Maskelyne were fellow members of the 
Council of the Royal Society while that body was 
preparing to observe the transit on a world wide 
scale. And notes in the Astronomical Papers pub- 
lished by the Philosophical Society after the transit 
show that much of the correspondence between 
Maskelyne and members of the Philosophical So- 
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ciety about the transit passed through Franklin’s 
hands. 

No mention of Franklin occurs in Minutes of 
Councils during 1769, 1770, or 1771 but he ap- 
pears once more in 1772. On July 23, 1772 Min- 
utes of Councils record that Hon. Mr. Cavendish, 
Rey. Mr. Horsley, and the Astronomer Royal, Dr. 
Franklin, and Hon. Mr. Barrington were named 
as a committee 


for considering some experiments which are proposed 
to be made for measuring the Attraction of Hills 
and Mountains; and that they have power to draw 
upon the Treasury for what money they think ex- 
pedient and necessary. 


In the work of this committee Charles Mason will 
presently reappear. 

On August 26, 1772 Minutes record a report of 
a committee advising that the Powder Magazines 
at Purfleet be protected from lightning by conduc- 
tors forming rather open protective nets with no 
open joints, topped by pointed guards. A majority 
of four signed the report, viz. H. Cavendish, Wil- 
liam Watson, B. Franklin, and J. Robertson ; Benj. 
Wilson dissented. ‘Points invite lightning.” He 
called for blunted tips. 

This famous controversy has been told and re- 
told. The story will not be repeated here. Across 
the centuries Benjamin Wilson continues to vote 
as a minority of one. “Great George” still hunts 
for knowledge, thunders harmlessly, and tries to 
change sharp conductors into blunt, while B. 
Franklin “a wiser course pursues by sticking to 
the point.” Even two centuries ago science and 
scientists became entangled with politics and poli- 
ticians. Let’s return to the hills and mountains 
and their attractions ! 

Sir John Pringle, one of Franklin’s staunchest 
friends, was chosen President of the Royal Society 
on November 30, 1772, and the calendar year fol- 
lowing appears to have been Franklin’s most ac- 
tive year as a member of the Council. He and 
Astronomer Royal Maskelyne took oaths as newly 
elected members of Council at its meeting held on 
January 19, 1773. Navigation to the East Indies 
across the North Pole was discussed at this meet- 
ing and a letter about it was sent to the Earl of 
Sandwich. And two days later the Committee 
for examining the Attraction of Mountains recom- 
mended to Council that it pay Mr. John Green- 
wood for preliminary measurements that he had 
made in Wales. 
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Franklin and Maskelyne attended a meeting of 
Council held on January 28 when it was ordered 


that two thermometers of the best construction be 
provided under the direction of Dr. Franklin for the 
use of the Moravian Missionaries on the Coast of 
Labrador. 


Franklin was present at meetings of Council 
held on February 11 and on March 4. At the lat- 
ter meeting damage to St. Paul’s cathedral caused 
by lightning was reported. 

Franklin and Maskelyne attended a meeting of 
Council held on April 22. At this meeting and at 
a meeting held one week later instructions were 
reviewed that had been prepared for observers who 
had been selected to accompany the proposed expe- 
dition to the North Pole. 

Franklin and Maskelyne continued to attend 
meetings of Council on May 13, May 20, and on 
June 24. At the last of these it was ordered 


that Mr. Charles Mason be employed in the Observa- 
tions respecting the Attraction of Mountains in Scot- 
land, (provided Glendilt appears proper for the pur- 
pose) at the rate of £50 his expences for three 
months, if a longer time, more in proportion. 


It was further ordered 


that the Committee for the Attraction of Mountains 
be empowered to take and employ such of the So- 
ciety’s Instruments as they think proper; taking due 
order for the safe return. 


The Astronomer Royal acquainted President 
and Council, in their capacities as visitors of the 
Royal Observatory, that he planned to request 
leave of absence for a month or six weeks in the 
course of the current summer. 

At the meeting of Council held on July 29 it was 
ordered, upon recommendation of the “Committee 
on Attraction,” 


to engage & employ Mr. Charles Mason immediately 
to survey the Mountains Ben Nevis, Glen Coe, and 
Cruachen—Ben & such others in the highlands of 
Scotland as he may think proper for the experiment 
of Attraction: and also the Mountains Pennygant, 
Ingleborough & Wernside on the borders of York- 
shire & Lancashire on his return if he can do it con- 
veniently ; and that he be paid at the rate of half a 
guinea a day by way of gratuity for his trouble over 
& above his expenses. 





Franklin attended a meeting of Council on Sep- 
tember 9, and on November 11 he joined his fel- 
lows in awarding a Copley Medal to Joseph Priest- 
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ley. On November 22 Franklin and Maskelyne 
were present. Mr. Robertson, clerk, was directed 
to make daily records of the barometer, thermome- 
ter, and rainfall. He was present on November 30, 
and on December 23 the Committee on Attraction 
of Mountains was renewed for the year. Franklin 
continued as a member. 

With the closing of 1773 Franklin apparently 
ceased to attend Council meetings. During 1774 
Council paid Charles Mason for his ride to Scot- 
land and his survey of mountains. Upon the basis 
of his report Council selected Schehallien in Perth- 
shire for the experiments and offered Mason the 
opportunity to make the observations. Mason de- 
clined to accept Council’s terms. Reuben Burrow, 
lately assistant observer at Greenwich, was recom- 
mended by the Astronomer Royal and agreed to 
undertake the project. Finally at the request of 
the Committee the Astronomer Royal took leave 
from his duties at Greenwich Observatory and 
made the observations on Schehallien during the 
late summer and the autumn of 1774. For his 
report on this famous project Maskelyne was 
awarded the Copley Medal for 1775. When pre- 
senting this medal Sir John Pringle P.R.S. de- 
livered one of his memorable Copley Discourses— 
“On the Attraction of Mountains.” 

Franklin was not present at these festivities for 
under pressure of political conditions he had sailed 
for home during March 1775 and had arrived in 
Philadelphia on May 5 to learn that the embattled 
farmers had at last made a stand and had “fired a 
shot heard round the world.” 

On June 3, 1779 Franklin by vote of Council 
was permitted to have “such volumes of Philosoph- 
ical Transactions as he has not yet received within 
the limitations of Council.” 

During January 1780 Council voted to strike a 
medal in honor of the late Captain James Cook. 
And in 1784 Council learned that the medal fund 
had a surplus remaining. Accordingly it ordered 
five additional Cook Medals struck in gold. One 
of them was for Franklin. With the medal, Sir 
Joseph Banks, then President of the Royal Society, 
sent Franklin a letter written in words of gold. 
And the Earl of Sandwich, with the approval of 
King George III, sent Franklin a copy of Captain 
Cook’s Voyages. A war had ended. 

Franklin came home to stay in 1785. Spanish 
mules bearing the royal litter had carried him from 

Passy to Havre. Captain Truxton had brought 
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him across the ocean and had‘delivered him to his 
cheering neighbors on September 13. He was es- 
corted to Franklin Court in triumph and delivered 
to his children and grandchildren. 
throngs came to greet him. 

One year later Franklin received a letter from 
Charles Mason written from an address in Phila- 
delphia. It read: 


For days 


Philadelphia 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin 
Sir 


Septm 27th, 1786 


I have a family of Wife seven sons and a Daugh- 
ter all in a very helpless Condition as I have been 
confined to my Bed with sickness Ever since I came 
to town which is twelve Days. Had I been able I 
would have laid before you Something Curious in 
Astronomy; the Expence of putting it in Execution 
would be very trifling. 
of the Design. 

N.B. You may hear of me at Mr. Michael Denisons 


at the George tavern the Corner of Arch and second 
streets 


I Do hereby send you a plan 


I am 
Sr your most ob® servt 
Chas Mason. 


Whether the letter brought Franklin and Mason 
together is not known. No trace of the astronomi- 
cal project has been found. Mason continued ill 
and died in Philadelphia on October 26. He had 
made contact with Provost the Reverend John 
Ewing and to Ewing Mason turned over the scien- 
tific papers and manuscripts in his possession. 
There are grounds for believing that some of the 
manuscripts are among the Mason records that 
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are preserved in Greenwich Observatory in the 
archives of the Commissioners of Longitude. 
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THE DEBORAH FRANKLIN CORRESPONDENCE! 


EDWARD M. RILEY 


Historian, Independence National Historical Park Project 


THE correspondence of Mrs. Deborah Read tween Third and Fourth Streets, and with per- 
Franklin in the collections of the American Philo- sonal effects valued at £88/8/6. 
sophical Society includes one hundred letters from Most readers know Franklin first saw his future 
Franklin to his wife between April 1755 and Sep- wife when he passed her father’s door while strol- 
tember 1774, and thirty-five letters from Deborah ling on High Street immediately after his arrival 
Franklin to her husband between February 1765 in Philadelphia in October 1723. Shortly there- 
and November 1773. Of the letters from Frank- after, Franklin obtained lodgings at the Reads’, 
lin to his wife, fifty-three have not been published, and a courtship ensued between Deborah and Ben- 
while only two of Deborah Franklin’s letters to jamin. Their marriage was frowned upon by De- 
her husband have been published in full and seven _borah’s mother because of their youth, but prom- 
in part. ises were exchanged before Franklin left for Eng- 

In addition to this important group of letters, land in 1724. When Franklin extended his stay 
the Society has sixty-six letters written to Deb- in England, and no letters were received from him, 
orah Franklin between October 1751 and April Deborah, apparently at the insistence of Mrs. 
1773 by members of her husband’s family, busi- Read, married John Rogers, a potter, in Christ 
ness associates, and friends in England and the Church, Philadelphia, on August 5, 1725. The 
Colonies. Fifty-two of these letters are unpub-- marriage was not a success, and Deborah soon left 
lished although they contain much interesting in- Rogers, who got deeply into debt, fled to the West 
formation about Franklin, his affairs, and friends. Indies in 1727 or 1728, and apparently died there. 
Strangely enough, the Society has only one letter Despite Franklin’s failure to correspond with Deb- 
written by Deborah Franklin to any person other orah, there was no rupture in their friendship, 
than her husband. This letter, probably written and their affection for each other was rekindled 
in May 1772, is addressed to her sister-in-law, after Franklin’s return to Philadelphia. Since 
Mrs. Jane Mecom of Boston, and was recently Rogers was possibly still living, the only answer 
published by the late Dr. Carl Van Doren. to the dilemma was a common-law marriage, and 

Very little is now known of Deborah Read’s Franklin “took her to wife’ September 1, 1730. 
early life, and, in fact, there is little known of her Their marriage of forty-four years was a most 
beyond the information recorded by her husband happy one, and there can be no question that Deb- 
inhis Autobiography. Deborah was the daughter orah Franklin was far more to her husband than 
of John Read, a carpenter, and his wife Sarah. a good helpmate, for their letters show that a very 
John Read, who died in 1724, left a will which is deep affection developed between them. By her 
now to be found in the Office of the Register of | constant devotion to her husband’s interests, Deb- 
Wills in Philadelphia. This document, together orah Franklin made it possible for him to divert 
with the inventory of his estate, shows that Read _ his energies to science and his country’s service. 
was a man of some substance, owning two ad- During the long years of separation while Frank- 
joining lots and two houses on High Street be- lin served in England, there was a constant flow 
——— of letters between them, and their love was ex- 
_* Having assembled and published three distinct collec- pressed in many gifts they made each other. 
oll of Franklin's _correspondence—Franklin-Jackson Their Jetters usually began with “My Dear Child,” 

), Franklin-Greene (1949), and Franklin-Mecom ee 5 3 

(1950)—it would be very fitting at some time for the OF OM rare occasions Franklin began “My Dear 
Society to publish the letters exchanged between Franklin Love,” or “My Dear Debby.” 
and Deborah. It would be another timely contribution Franklin’s letters to his wife were written regu- 


to the larger project of a definitive edition of all Frank- larly whenever he was awav from home. The 
lin’s Writings. Meanwhile, the Library will continue its : é - ; 


efforts to locate and make available Franklin-Deborah Ociety’s letters begin with his trip in the optsag 
letters which are still in hiding or lost. W. E. L. of 1755 when he was sent by the Pennsylvania 
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Assembly to confer with General Braddock about 
the proposed expedition against the French and 
Indians, continue during his career as a soldier 
on the Pennsylvania frontier in the winter of 
1755-1756, and include his trip to Virginia in the 
spring of 1756 to inspect the postal service. Most 
of these early letters have been published, but 
several interesting fragmentary letters of this pe- 
riod are unpublished. 

The bulk of the letters cover the long years of 
Franklin’s duty as a Colonial agent in England 
from 1757 to 1762, and again from 1764 until 
Deborah’s death in 1774. Nineteen of Franklin’s 
letters to his wife written during his first stay in 
England are owned by the Society, and ten of 
these are unpublished. Sixty-five letters in the 
collection were written during Franklin’s second 
stay in England, and of these thirty-eight letters 
are unpublished. 

Unfortunately, no early letters from Deborah 
Franklin to her husband are known to exist. The 
Society’s collection begins early in 1765 and ends 
with her letter of November 16, 1773. It is ap- 
parent, however, that Deborah maintained a con- 
stant flow of letters to her husband during his ab- 
sences for Franklin mentions their receipt in his 
replies. 


Fic. 1. Mrs. Deborah Read Franklin by Matthew Pratt. 
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Deborah Franklin’s correspondence shows that 
she assumed the conduct of her husband’s every- 
day affairs in America, and managed them ably. 
The high regard that Franklin had for her abilities 
is shown by the three powers of attorney given 
her by Franklin in 1733, 1757, and 1772. The 
importance of Deborah’s assistance is illustrated 
by Franklin’s remarks to Lord Howe in 1775 that 
the death of his wife, “in whose hands I had left 
the care of my affairs there,” made it imperative 
that he return to America as soon as_ possible, 
Deborah Franklin’s correspondence, therefore, is 
of more than ordinary importance in any study 
of Franklin’s life and career, but, as shown above. 
few of her letters have been published. Perhaps 
the peculiar spelling, the difficult handwriting and 
the damaged condition of many of the surviving 
letters of Mrs. Franklin may have deterred their 
publication. 

An excellent example of the conduct of Frank- 
lin’s affairs by his wife is the construction of their 
new home on High Street in 1765 after Franklin 
had left for England. The first letters of Deborah 
Franklin in the Society’s collection are filled with 
details of this project and the replies of her hus- 
band show, in the main, approval of her actions. 
A portion of a long letter, apparently written on 


October 9 and 13, 1765, speaks of various prob- 
lems in regard to the house, the purchase of an 
adjoining lot by Mrs. Franklin, and illustrates the 


affection between them. This particular letter is 
unpublished, although it is exceptionally well pre- 
served, and Mrs. Franklin’s handwriting is more 
legible than usual. The first paragraph illustrates 
Deborah Franklin’s letter-writing style (fig. 2). 


My Dear Child 


I have bin so happey as to reseve severel of your dear 
letters with in thees few days and.to see a man that 
had seen you he teles me you look well which is next 
to seeing of you hough am I plesed to reed over and 
over a gen I Cole it a husbands Love letter. 1 am 
afraid that you have not reseved all my letters for 
when I wrote you that I had maid that parchoos I did 
write you that Mr Rhodes sed he did think you had 
better not dig voltes att all leste it shold damaig the 
wales of the House so I never_have dun aney thing 
to wordes it one reson was Mr Palmer was gon down 
to worke at the light House so thair it leyes as it did 
when you wente a way the pente houses is as thay was 
and as the dispute is not ended the wale is open nexte 
the liverey stabel and everey bodey mailes a free 
pasaig threw it and will tel the wale is maid up I 
did write you word thair was a rufe house put up a 
Cross the lott betwen us and our nabor Humpefris 
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and we have a gaite but it Cante be kap shut tell the 
remainder parte of the wale is dun 


The letter closes: “I hear my friend Cume in I am 
Coled so Conclud as ever yours tell Deth D 
Franklin” 

Since there are no known drawings, plans, or 
architectural elevations of the house, these letters 
are the principal source of information about the 
house. They are, therefore, of great interest to 
the Independence National Historical Park Proj- 
ect which includes the site of Franklin’s house 
within its boundaries. 

Although it is apparent that Franklin had in- 
tended building his new home prior to his depar- 
ture and had probably prepared detailed plans for 
its construction, he left Philadelphia on November 
7, 1764, before the house was started. Before 
leaving Philadelphia, Franklin commissioned his 
good friend, Samuel Rhoads, to supervise its 
construction, but it is evident from Deborah’s let- 
ters that she also acted as Franklin’s agent in the 
construction of the house. 

The construction work was not carried on as 
rapidly as Franklin wished, and he complained to 
his wife in a letter of May 11, 1765, that he hoped 
“by this time you are nearly settled in your new 
House; tho’ when I consider the slowness of 
Workmen, I rather question whether you will be 
so before I return.” 
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Franklin hastened the work as much as 
On February 10, 1765, she states that 
the fire places had come from London and were 
being installed, “The darke one is in the parlor. 
She hoped that the hearths would soon be 
laid. The plasterer was finishing the lathing of 
the staircases and she was busy getting the “lore 
parte of the house clened ought readey for the 
laying the Kitching flore....” In 
letter, under date of February 17, Mrs. Franklin 
notes that she and George, Franklin’s servant, 
“have bin att the New house a geting the roomes 
readey for the painter as Mr Hadock ses he hope 
he shall get to work in march. . . .”. The hearths 
had not been laid, but she hoped to get them in 
immediately so they could make a fire “to prevent 
the painters casing aney dammaig. . . .” 

The house was sufficiently completed for Mrs. 
Franklin to move into it sometime in May 1765, 
but much still remained to be done. The “pent- 
houses,” or weather-shields, appear to have been 
particularly bothersome. These items are men- 
tioned in several letters from Mrs. Franklin to her 
husband. In a long letter describing the house, 
probably written in the fall of 1765, she informs 
her husband that the “pente houses is not dun nor 
the steptes. . . .” On October 9, 1765, she re- 
ports that the “‘pente houses is as they was. . . .” 
Sometime later, in an undated letter, Mrs. Frank- 
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lin complains that ‘‘the pente houses is dun I paid 
above tin poundes for shingeles and sum other 
thinges so you see that when a house is dun their 
is much to be dun after. . . .” 

After moving to her new home, Mrs. Franklin 
busied herself with the surroundings of her home. 
On August 1, 1765, she tells her husband that the 
house “does make a fine Squair and an equil spais 
on each sid [of] your house and at this time your 
man Gorge is aleveling of it and it looks much 
better than when I first came into it which was 
WRAY. snus 

This levelling of the yard continued for some- 
time, for on April 29, 1767, Mrs. Franklin was 
supervising the fencing of the garden and had 
“two carts abringing dirt to raise it as the descent 
must come from the wale to go to the street. . . .” 
The carting was done by Robert Erwin, who also 
supplied the cedar posts and fences for the sum 
of £6. 

Apparently, there was a great deal of refuse left 
by the workmen. Mrs. Franklin used this refuse 
wisely, sending George to spread the lime, to- 
gether with the ashes accumulated at the house, 
over the pasture. 

The removal of the debris left by the workmen 
and the levelling of the yard delayed the planting 
of the garden. This delay was bothersome to 


Franklin who complains to his wife on June 4, 
1765, that she “should have garden’d long before 
the Date of your last, but it seems the Rubbish 


was not remov’d.” Since the cleaning and level- 
ling of the yard were not completed until the late 
summer or fall of 1765, it is apparent that no 
garden was possible until the spring of 1766. 
Perhaps a small vegetable garden was planted at 
that time, and was then enlarged in the spring of 
1767, after the yard was finally levelled and a fence 
was erected around the garden. 

This garden, it is believed, was devoted almost 
exclusively to vegetables. No flowers are men- 
tioned in the correspondence between Franklin 
and his wife, but on February 27, 1766, Franklin 
sent his wife “some curious Beans for your Gar- 
den.” The annual planting of a vegetable garden 
apparently continued until 1786. In that year, 
Franklin changed the garden: “Considering our 
well-furnished plentiful market as the best of gar- 
dens, I am turning mine, in the midst of which 
my house stands, into grass plots and gravel 
walks, with trees and flowering shrubs.” 

It is apparent from the correspondence between 
Franklin and his wife that a brick wall was built 
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in 1765 or ‘66 along the eastern, and, perhaps, 
the southern boundaries of his property. On 
September 9, 1765, David Rose, brickmaker, re- 
ceived £10 in payment for bricks used in the wall, 
The wall along the western boundary, however, 
was not completed at that time, because of some 
legal difficulty over the property lines. On Sep- 
tember 22, 1765, Mrs. Franklin states that the 
wall is unfinished, “it leyes open on that side in- 
dead I was afraid to have it dun as we had bin a 
Jeckted of wold it not abin a trespase. .. .” 
Mrs. Franklin identifies the open side in a letter 
of October 9, 1765, to her husband, “as the dis- 
pute is not ended the wale is open nexte the livery 
stable [possibly the stable of the Indian Queen 
Tavern on Fourth Street] and every bodey make 
a free passaig threw it and will tel the wale is 
maid up . . . we have a gait but it cante be keep 
shut tell the remainder parte of the wale is dun. 

” Although John and Joseph Ledru, brick- 
layers, received payment from Franklin on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1766 for “work done at his Wall,” the 
wall was unfinished in July 1766. In that month, 
Mrs. Franklin writes that “we air still open to 
the Stabel and a bundans of pepel is going two 
and frow but we air in a fair way of geting of it 
dun as the brickes is a holing |hauling?| to day 
and laste Satter day... .” 

Evidently, Franklin was confused in regard to 
the wall for on October 11, 1766, he asks his wife 
whether the wall “takes in Part of the late contro- 
verted Lot, and how high it comes on both sides, 
and whereabouts the Wall is.” Unfortunately, 
Mrs. Franklin’s reply to this letter has not been 
found, and so the question as to whether the wall 
was completed cannot be solved by documentary 
evidence now. 

The house, when completed, is described in a 
survey in the records of The Philadelphia Contri- 
butionship for the Insurance of Houses from Loss 
by Fire. The survey, dated August 5, 1766, 
states that the house is constructed of brick, thirty- 
four feet square, of three stories, and three rooms 
on a floor. 

The furnishing of this large house was of great 
interest to Franklin. He was constantly pur- 
chasing articles for the house in England, and his 
letters are filled with questions regarding its fur- 
nishings. Finally, in a letter of which only a 
fragment remains, but was apparently written in 
the fall of 1765, he made a request of his wife: 
“I wish you would give me a particular Acct of 
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every Room, who & what is in it, ’twould make 
me seem a little at home.” 

Mrs. Franklin’s reply, which is also frag- 
mentary and undated, describes, in a rather hap- 
hazard manner, the arrangement of the house and 
furnishings in each room. This fragment was 
published by William Duane, but since Mrs. 
Franklin’s spelling and grammar were corrected 
and punctuation was added, the letter has not be- 
fore been published in its original form. 


When you wente from home Billey desired to take 
sume more of your Books then what you laid ought 
so I got him a trunke to take them up in and as the 
shelveses look prittey emtey I took down the reste and 
dusted them and had the shelves taken down and put 
up in the South Garrotes in the new house and Mis 
Elmer and my selef put them up _ I took all the dead 
letters and papers that was in the Garrot and put 
them into boxes barrels and bages as I did not know 
in what maner you wold have shelves in your room 
now this I did for several resons one as it did imploy 
my mind and keepe me verey busey and as the wather 
was prittey good and I shold make room if Mrs. 
Franklin shold Come to town to stay aney time I was 
readey to reseve her now for the room we Cale yours 
thair is in it your Deske the armonkey maid like a 
Deske a large Cheste with all the writeings that was 
in your room downstairs the boxes of glases for 
musick and for the Elicktresatecy and all your close 
and the pickters as I donte drive nailes leste it shold 
not be write Salley has the southroom two pair of 
stairs in it is a bead a burow a tabel a glas and the 
pickter shee youst to have in her room a trunke and 
books but thees you cante have any noshon of the 
Northeroom Nanncy took for her one and I cante tell 
much a bought it only it has a bead and Curtin and 
it is keep locked I never saw it but ones I thinke ex- 
cepte when shee was ill the Blewroom has the Ar- 
moneyca and the Harpsey Cord in it the Gilte sconse 
a Carde tabel a seet of tee Chiney I bought sens you 
wente from home the worked Chairs and screen a 
verey hansom mohoganey stand for the tee kittel to 
stand on and the orneymental Chaney but the room 
is not as yit finished for I think the paper has loste 
much of the blume by paisteing of it up thaire-fore I 
thought best to leve it tell you Cume home the Cur- 
tins is not maid nor did I pres for them as we had a 
verey graite number of fleys, as it is observed thay 
air verey fond of new painte the southeroome I sleep 
in with my Susanah a bead with ought Curtins a 
Cheste of Drowers a Tabel a Glase and old black 
walnut chairs sum books in my Closet and sume of 
our famely pickters in the front room which I had 
desired for geste I had the bead which you sente from 
Ingland a Chamber mahogney tabel and stand in the 
room down stairs is the sid bord that you be spoke 
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which is verey hansom and plain with two tabels made 
to sute it and a Doz of Chairs all so I sold to mr Fox- 
crofte the tabels we had as they did not sute the room 
by aney meens the potturns of the Chairs air a plain 
Horshair and look as well as a Pad dozway everey 
bodey ad miers them the littel southroom I had pa- 
pered as the wales was much soyled in that is a pritey 
Card tabel and our Chairs that yoused to stand in the 
Parler and orney mental Chaney over the fier plase 
on the flower a Carpit I bought cheep for the goodnes 
it is not quite new the large Carpit is in the blew room 
the fier not made yit in the room for our friends the 
Pickter of the Erel of Bute is hung up and a Glase 
this is but a verey imperfeckte a counte in the parlor 
thair is a Scotch Carpet which was found much Folte 
with and your time pees stands in one Corner which 
is all wrong I am told so then I tell them we shall 
have all th[Lese] as they shold be when you cume home 
as to Curtins I leve it to you to due as you like your 
selef [or] if as we tolked be fore you went if you 
Cold meet with a turkey Carpet I shold like it but if 
not I shall [be] verey esey as all thees things air be 
cume quite indifrent to me att this time . . . was put 
up this week and not before the nailes not dun as yit 
but promised soon to be dun... . 


Shortly after moving to the new house, an epi- 
sode occurred during the Stamp Act trouble in 
Philadelphia which illustrates the courage and 
character of Mrs. Franklin. In the course of the 
agitation, some of the anger of the rioters was 
directed at Franklin whom they accused of fram- 
ing the Act. It was rumored that Franklin’s 
house was to be destroyed. Despite urgings of 
Franklin’s friends, Mrs. Franklin refused to de- 
sert her home and prepared to defend it. 

As Mrs. Franklin advanced in age, her health 
steadily declined. The letters to her husband be- 
come shorter and less frequent, and the hand- 
writing is more cramped and more difficult to un- 
derstand. Descriptions of her grandchildren fill 
her letters, however, and no mention is made of the 
state of her health. Franklin seems to have been 
unaware of her true condition for he often repri- 
mands her for not writing more frequently when 
she previously had been his best correspondent. 

The long separation from her husband was the 
cause of great sadness to Mrs. Franklin, but it is 
seldom mentioned in her correspondence. Her 
feeling of despair upon the receipt of a letter of 
October 6, 1773 (fig. 3), in which Franklin tells 
of the postponement of his return, can only be 
imagined. Perhaps this letter caused Mrs. 
Franklin to confide in William Franklin that she 
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never expected to see her husband unless he re- 
turned during the winter, for she was certain she 
would not live until summer. 


London, Oct. 6. 1773 
My dear Child, 
I must, I find, stay another Winter here absent from 
you & my Family, but positively nothing shall pre- 
vent, God willing, my Returning in the Spring. 


[ had no Line from you by the last Packet, but had 
the Satisfaction of hearing you were well. I thank 
God, my Health continues ; but I cannot in the course 
of things expect it much longer; which makes me 
the more anxious to be where I would chuse to die— 
at home. 


Mrs Stevenson and Polly send their Love to you and 
yours. The Children are fine. 
every thing. 


The eldest now talks 
They are carried every day to the 
Park; and as they live in the same Street, the eldest 
calls on me sometimes to tell God-Papa little Stories 
of what he has seen there; This pretty Prattle makes 
me the more long to see our own Grandchildren. 
God grant me that Satisfaction, and that I may find 
you all well and happy. 
now & then, for I 
ever, 


My dear Debby, 


Sally should give me a Line 


love to read her Letters. I am 


Your affectionate Husband 
B. Franklin 


Apparently Mrs. Franklin’s condition made it 
impossible for her to write during the last year 
of her life. The letter to her husband in the 
Society’s collection, dated November 16, 1773, is 
probably the last written by Mrs. Franklin, for on 
September 10, 1774, Franklin speaks of not re- 
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ceiving a line from his wife for “nine long 
Months.” 

Deborah Franklin’s death, which she had fore- 
told, occurred without Franklin’s presence or his 
knowledge. On December 14, 1774, she suffered 
a stroke, improved somewhat on the 18th, but died 
on the 19th. She was buried in Christ Church 
Cemetery on the 22nd. Her son-in-law, Richard 
Bache, sent a clerk immediately to New Jersey, 
but William Franklin was delayed by the weather 
and was able to reach Philadelphia only half an 
hour before the services. In a letter to Franklin 
telling him of his wife’s death, William speaks 
tenderly of his “poor old mother” and writes, “I 
heartily wish you had happened to come over in 
the fall, as I think her disappointment in that re- 
spect prayed a good deal on her spirits.” 

Deborah Franklin may not have been one of 
the great women of history, but her contribution 
to her husband’s greatness cannot be denied. 
Franklin himself recognized this fact, for in speak- 
ing of his wife in his Autobiography he quoted 
an English proverb that says “He that would 
thrive, must ask his wife.” He continues by stat- 
ing that “It was lucky for me that I had one as 
much dispos’d to industry and frugality as myself.” 

It is hoped that the Society will sooner or later 
undertake to publish the entire correspondence 
of Mrs. Deborah Franklin and related letters. 
Such a publication would furnish a much clearer 
understanding of Franklin and his career. While 
it is true that these letters do not have the persi- 
flage of Franklin’s correspondence with other 
ladies, they will provide a much needed back- 
ground for a proper understanding of his genius. 











THE BENJAMIN VAUGHAN PAPERS: DISCOVERY AND PROVENANCE 


MARY VAUGHAN MARVIN 


In my early childhood, I used to sit and listen 
to my grandfather’s stories of his voyages to the 
Orient, with all the usual adventures of rats in 
the staterooms and shipwreck within sight of 
home, and with descriptions of the Chinese can- 
tonments, and dealings with Hu-Kwa, the Man- 
darin merchant, who never signed business papers, 
but only had gentlemen’s verbal agreements, which 
were meticulously kept. 

When one is in the late teens and early twenties, 
the past seems as vague as the future, and one’s 
interests are in the immediate present; but on a 
hot day in summer, when I was in my late twen- 
ties, my mother came into the room holding an 
open letter in her hand, and said to me: “1 think 
we must try a systematic search through some of 
the old letters, in answer to this plea from Mr. 
Tom Clark which I have just had.” 

Mr. Clark told us that he had lately bought 
from the estate of Mrs. Harrison, in Philadelphia, 
the Stuart painting known as the Vaughan Wash- 
ington, and he greatly desired to possess some let- 
ters of Samuel Vaughan’s that perhaps mentioned 
the painting, or even a mere letter of Samuel 
Vaughan’s on any subject, he having been the man 
who ordered the portrait originally. 

I think probably then and there began my in- 
terest in working among the papers, and finishing 
my mother’s work, which has ultimately brought 
the papers into the possesion of the Philosophical 
Society. She had previously done a good deal 
of sorting of the letters, which were in endless 
despatch boxes in the garret, but even in our 
searches, those summer days, we found nothing to 
suit Mr. Clark’s desires. Perhaps we may have 
been rather glad underneath, as we didn’t see why 
we should bolster up his possession of the portrait, 
when we were morally certain that it had left the 
family in London, on the death of two old bache- 
lors, uncle and nephew, and gone into other hands, 
probably through the manoeuvres of a secretary, 
who we knew had absconded with a good many 
possessions in the house. Some of these have 
turned up at auctions at odd times, one of them 
as late as 39 or ’40, in London; and we had been 
much interested when we discovered, in the latter 


part of the last century, that the portrait was in 
this country. We ourselves saw the portrait for 
the first time in February of 1916, when Mr. Clark 
brought it out of storage to show it. 

My mother continued to sort and read papers 
and letters from the chests in the attic, but her 
time at Hallowell was only a short period, and her 
great interest was the garden and the woods. As 
a young married woman, I used to help her, and 
in the late ’20’s we persuaded my father to note 
down as much of the family history as he remem- 
bered or knew about. I began to put in order the 
books, which were in hundreds instead of the 
thousands which Benjamin Vaughan had _ had 
here. This stimulated my interest still further, 
and I began to search in rooms in the outer shed. 
However, it was not until the mid-thirties that a 
really important event occurred. 

At a certain party in New York, Dr. Max Far- 
rand said to me, “I have a funny request to make 
of you. I want to go through the attic of your 
old house in Hallowell!” (fig. 1). I said, “Oh, 
that makes great sense to me. That means the 
trail of Benjamin Franklin.” “Exactly,” he said. 
“IT must be able to say that I have searched 
Vaughan’s attic in America, for the possibility of 
finding the copy of the Autobiography which 
Franklin sent to Vaughan in London for a politi- 
cal data checkup, and which has disappeared.” 

At that time my father was staying all the year 
round at our place at Hallowell, and fortunately I 
was staying with him when Dr. Farrand stopped 
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over for the day, on his way to his own place at 
Bar Harbor. I prepared for him a long electric 
cord with a light on the end of it, with which he 
could search dark nooks and crannies. Although 
he found no trace of the copy of the Franklin auto- 
biography, he found treasures for the family, and 
many things of interest to students. One of the 
things that appeared, from behind a chimney in the 
blackest shadows, where it must have been for a 
hundred and thirty years, was a round-topped 
despatch box which was locked. He held it in 
his hands and said, “That is the type of despatch 
box which was used to slide under the seat of an 
express chaise.” 

We both knew that Benjamin Vaughan had 
travelled several times back and forth between 
London and Paris during the negotiations for 
peace after the Revolution, and we both felt that 
unquestionably this was the despatch box, narrow 
at the bottom and wider and curved at the top, 
which he had used for his papers. There in the 
attic Dr. Farrand looked at me as he handed me 
this locked box, and said, “If you don’t get that 
open and sort it within the next forty-eight hours, 
you won't be worthy of having this delightful 
place.”’ 

We both laughed, and I promised that I would 





Hallowell on the Kennebec. 


do so. What fun my father and I had, in dis- 
covering the contents! One of his pet theories 
was proved true. He had always been slightly 
annoyed that the library in the town was called 
after the man who gave money for a building, 
whereas he was perfectly certain that the library 
was founded originally by Benjamin Vaughan and 
other people of that time in the town. In the 
despatch box, neatly written out and folded, was 
a statement of the need for a library and what it 
should contain, and a list of those who subscribed 
for it. This showed that he had used the despatch 
box after he came to this country, although at the 
bottom were his passports from England, and also 
his release from prison in the French Revolution, 
signed by Robespierre and Lindet. 

Several times my father wrote to his secretary 
in Boston to send him up all the family papers 
from the safe, and various portfolios came up, but 
he said, “No, these are not the ones I mean; I 
think there are some others.” 

All the time that he was living here all the year 
round, and I was coming on from New York to 
stay with him, I never once came through Boston, 
but always motored farther north or came by the 
night train through Portland, so I had no oppor- 
tunity to check up with the secretary. But after 
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his death, in March 1940, I was at my brother’s 
office, and lying on his desk was a bunch of keys 
with the tags marked “Vaughan Papers.” I said 
to him, ‘What are these?’ He said, “These be- 
long to some tin chests of papers out of the safe,” 
and I said, “Good heavens, these must be what 
Papa was wanting to see! Why weren't they sent 
up to him?” He replied that carpeting had been 
put against them, as they lay at the back of the 
safe, giving no indication that there was anything 
behind the carpeting, so that unless the safe had 
been completely emptied, as it had been just lately, 
no one would have realized that they were there. 

I found my brother had not opened any of these 
boxes, but my feminine curiosity said, “We must 
do it at once,” and inside of ten minutes he was 
opening a portfolio from one of them, and seeing 
a letter signed: “Affectionately yours, Benjamin 
Franklin.” We had the tin boxes brought down 
to my brother’s house on the North Shore, and 
began to look all through them, realizing that 
these were what my father must have wanted. 
From the date of a wrapping paper, he must have 
put them there about forty years previously, and 
then forgotten their exact contents, but merely 
remembered there were family papers there. In 
those days, being young and very active, his mind 
was not on that sort of thing. I am so regretful 
that we didn’t discover them while he was still 
alive, as it would have been such an interest for 
his last years when his energetic doings had to be 
curtailed, while his mind was as sharp as ever. 

Shortly after that, I received a letter from Mr. 
Julian Boyd, saying that at a men’s dinner in 
Philadelphia he had heard that perhaps we might 
have some Jefferson letters. As he was embark- 
ing as editor of the new complete collection of all 
Jefferson writings, he was interested in seeing 
them. I brought them to New York, and they 
were photostated at the New York Public Li- 
brary; and he, like Dr. Farrand, talked to me of 
the importance of getting the papers in order; and 
even persuaded Mr. Archibald MacLeish to write 
to me on those same lines. Mr. Boyd came to 
Hallowell the next summer, in search of any more 
possible material, and very kindly offered to let 
me send a good quantity of the letters and articles 
to Princeton, where I could more easily work at 
them during the war years. Previously to this, 
Dr. Farrand had been enormously kind in going 
over some of the material and making notes in his 
own handwriting, while he was convalescing at 
Bar Harbor after a serious illness. 
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I knew how much more stimulating it would be 
to me to work in the Princeton atmosphere, and 
how much invaluable help could be had there, and 
a proof of this came one morning, when I untied 
an evidently hastily done up bundle of papers, and 
found a sheet that I was sure was in Franklin’s 
handwriting. Letters from the Library’s coliec- 
tion, as well as others of our own, helped to con- 
firm this. Naturally I fervently searched in the 
other bundles and happily found the second sheet, 
and the enclosure. With Mr. Boyd’s magic in- 
fluence, this letter was reproduced in the delight- 
ful pamphlet printed by the Princeton Press. 

I must now roll the years back a little, to a cer- 
tain evening at Northeast Harbor, when Mr. Ed- 
ward Madeira of Philadelphia said to me, “What 
relation was John Vaughan of Philadelphia to 
you?” I explained that he was my twice-great- 
grandfather’s (B. V.’s) younger brother, who at 
the suggestion of Franklin had come out from 
London to Philadelphia to make his career. He 
told me that he had all his letters, at which I ex- 
pressed astonishment and he told me he had 
inherited them from his grandfather. “I think 
they must be valuable,” he said, “for I noticed that 
they were appraised at $4,000.” 

I begged to be allowed to see them, and on a 
certain snowy afternoon, I sat at a table in front 
of his library fire, and opened a portfolio at a let- 
ter which I recognized as in Benjamin Vaughan’s 
handwriting, and suddenly saw a phrase relating 
to Lord Shelburne’s ideas about the Treaty of 
Paris, and said, “Here is the letter they have been 
wanting!” Mr. Madeira, who was standing be- 
hind me, looking over my shoulder, said, “How do 
you know whom that letter is from? I looked at 
it this morning, and it isn’t signed.” 

I told him that I recognized Benjamin 
Vaughan’s handwriting from my perusal of other 
letters, and that during a period of time after he 
was imprisoned in the French Revolution, he 
never signed his name, but used only a diagonal 
line. We turned over two pages, and the final 
paragraph adjured his brother, if he ever men- 
tioned these ideas, not to say that they came from, 
“Yours affectionately,’’—diagonal line! 

Miss Vosper of the Clements Library at Ann 
Arbor had written us several times to urge us to 
search among Vaughan’s letters for any possible 
reference to his work with the Treaty; and his 
explanations to Lord Shelburne, whose private 
secretary he had been as a young man, that the 
Treaty must be signed as the Americans wanted 
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it, or they wouldn’t sign it at all. Nothing that 
we had previously found was really of any use to 
Miss Vosper, but this letter we asked to have 
photostated and sent out to her. I wish that she 
were still alive, to know the ultimate outcome of 
Benjamin Vaughan’s papers. She had written 
his biography in the Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy, and we always planned in our old age to 
write a life of Benjamin together. 
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When in the summer of 1949, at Northeast 
Harbor, I heard that John Vaughan’s letters had 
been finally acquired by the Philosophical So- 
ciety—where by John’s will they should have gone 
in the beginning—I began to feel that some secure 
place, available to scholars, was where Benjamin 
Vaughan’s letters should be. Happily for us all, 
they also are now in the Library of the Philosophi- 
cal Society. 





DR. RUSH TO GOVERNOR HENRY ON THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE AND THE VIRGINIA CONSTITUTION 


LYMAN H. BUTTERFIELD 


Associate Editor, The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, Princeton University 


AvTOGRAPHS of the “Signers” dating from 1776 
are scarce and much sought after by collectors. 
Those dated in July of that year are considered 
the choicest. And letters written by Signers in 
July, 1776, discussing the great instrument which 
they signed are truly collectors’ dreams, for few 
were written and fewer are known to survive. 

One such letter, unpublished and for a century 
or more lost to sight, has recently come to light 
and has been acquired by the American Philosoph- 
ical Society. Benjamin Rush’s letter to Patrick 
Henry, Philadelphia, July 16, 1776, reflecting on 
the “inestimable blessings” that will flow from “the 
declaration of the freedom & independance of the 
American colonies,” is remarkable, however, for 
more reasons than its appeal—which some of the 
learned would brand as sentimental—to collectors. 
Studied in the context of the collection whence it 
came, it illustrates the earliest history of autograph 
collecting in the United States. Studied in con- 
nection with Rush’s own career as member of the 
old Congress and as Continental physician gen- 
eral, it unties a knot or two in his tangled—and 
much misinterpreted—relations with George 
Washington. 

Julia Maria (Dickinson) Tayloe, from whose 
collection this letter derives, was certainly one of 
the first of the now flourishing tribe of American 
autograph collectors... She was brought up in 
Troy, N. Y., the daughter of John D. Dickinson, 
a Yale graduate and a lawyer and banker, who 
represented his district in Congress from 1819 to 
1823 and again from 1827 to 1831. Julia went 
with her father to Washington and there met Ben- 
jamin Ogle Tayloe, who united in name and blood 
two aristocratic families of Maryland and Virginia 
and who was rich. Tayloe had graduated from 
Harvard, had studied law under Richard Rush 
(Benjamin Rush’s statesman son), and as private 
secretary had accompanied Rush on his mission 


1 Biographical data on the Tayloe family are drawn 
from Winslow M. Watkins, comp., Jn Memoriam Ben- 
jamin Ogle Tayloe, Washington, 1872. 


to London in 1817. Returning home two or three 
years later, young Tayloe spent the social season 
each year at the Octagon House, built by his 
father, Colonel John Tayloe, at the corner of New 
York Avenue and 18th Street in Washington. He 
and Julia Dickinson were married in 1824—at a 
time, says our memorialist, when Washington so- 
ciety formed “a galaxy of talent, beauty, and ac- 
complishment which has never been surpassed, if 
equalled, at any subsequent period.” 

So it was bound to seem to former Federalists 
and ardent supporters of Henry Clay like the 
Dickinsons and the Tayloes. Society would never 
be the same, to them, after the election of Andrew 
Jackson in 1828. Young Tayloe and his wife fin- 
ished their handsome new home on Lafayette 
Square that year, but they refused to occupy it 
after learning that General Jackson would be so 
near a neighbor. A year or so later they capitu- 
lated, and for many years thereafter ‘dispensed 

. a liberal hospitality to the most distinguished 
foreigners, and to the most eminent Americans 
who visited Washington from year to year.” * 

Mrs. Tayloe had a hobby and it is evident that 
she had many advantages for pursuing it. She 
collected autographs. She kept an album which 
she asked her eminent friends and contemporaries 
to inscribe. The album has disappeared, but many 
of the contributions are included in the memorial 
of her husband printed in 1872. Here are senti- 
ments in prose and verse by, among others, John 
Quincy Adams, Lafayette, Winfield Scott, John 
Marshall, and Edward Everett. It is interesting 
to discover that the Tayloes so far reconciled 
themselves to the new President, if not to his ad- 
ministration, that over the date June, 1830, the 
album contains a moral quatrain in the autograph 
of Andrew Jackson. And as if to prove how this 


2The Tayloe House on Lafayette Square was later 
occupied successively by Senator Don Cameron of Penn- 
sylvania and Senator Mark Hanna of Ohio and is now 
part of the Cosmos Club. Federal Writers’ Project, 
Washington, city and capital, 454-455, Washington, 1937. 
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kind of autograph collecting has always reduced 
everyone concerned with it to a low common de- 
nominator, Senator Webster of Massachusetts had 
already contributed a classic specimen of false 
modesty. “Dear Madam,” he wrote, “I comply 
with your request, and return your volume with a 
name which, I cannot have the vanity to believe, 
will in the slightest degree enhance its value. 
Daniel Webster.” 

But Mrs. Tayloe’s hobby had a more construc- 
tive phase. Inspired, very likely, by the jubilee of 
the adoption of the Declaration of Independence in 
1826, she set out to gather examples of the writ- 
ten remains of the Signers of that document and 
of other notables in our early history. One sus- 
pects, without being able to prove, that she profited 
by the advice of the first systematic and large-scale 
gleaner in this field, the Reverend William Buell 
Sprague of Albany, who may well have known 
Julia’s father. Sprague got his start as an auto- 
graph collector in 1815-1816 while tutoring in the 
family of a nephew of George Washington. There 
he met Judge Bushrod Washington, custodian of 
the first President’s archives, who offered the 
young tutor his choice from an unrivaled store of 
Revolutionary letters and papers. Sprague even- 
tually took some 1,500, replacing them with copies. 
By about 1830 he had completed the first set of 
autographs of the Signers assembled since the en- 
grossed copy was signed in Congress on August 
2,1776. At his death in 1876 Sprague left a col- 
lection of autographs estimated to number about 
40,000 pieces.* 

Whether or not influenced by Dr. Sprague’s 
example, Mrs. Tayloe proceeded in a less spectac- 
ular and more genteel manner. The catalogue of 
her autograph collection as recently sold at auc- 
tion * shows (though it may not be complete) that 
she had acquired just half of the fifty-six Signers 
in autograph, twenty-five or thirty generals of the 
Revolution and succeeding wars, all the Presidents 
through John Tyler, a substantial number of 
Presidents’ wives, early governors, cabinet mem- 
bers, naval officers, diplomats, and miscellaneous 





8’ Draper, Lyman C., An essay on the autographic col- 
lections of the signers of the Declaration of Independence 
and of the Constitution, 14, 15, New York, 1889. 

* Parke-Bernet Galleries, Inc., American historical 
autographs. ... Public auction sale, January 9, New 
York, 1951. The London-made, embossed leather album 


in which Mrs. Tayloe mounted her collection, embellished 


with engraved portraits and views, was sold as lot 18 in 
this sale. 
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dignitaries. Some of the letters from Mrs. Tay- 
loe’s own contemporaries brought together in the 
album were addressed to her and concern her col- 
lecting interest. For example, Secretary of State 
Van Buren in 1832 writes enclosing various auto- 
graphs. Mrs. John Quincy Adams writes in 1842 
that she now has “the pleasure . to send you 
the long promised engraving to be placed so flat- 
teringly in your elegant collection.” It was an 
opportune time, of course, to cultivate such an in- 
terest. The estates of the Revolutionary leaders 
were being closed, and their papers were passing 
into the hands of executors and editors who had 
less archival zeal than we do now and who could 
hardly have imagined the dizzy heights the auto- 
graph market would attain a century later. 

Julia Tayloe died on the seventieth anniversary 
of the adoption of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Her collection was put away, to be brought 
out and startle us a century later as Nathaniel 
Hawthorne was startled and moved when in old 
age he encountered an old album of Revolutionary 
autographs. 


They are magic scrolls [he wrote], if read in the 
right spirit. The roll of the drum and the fanfare 
of the trumpet is latent in some of them; and in 
others, an echo of the oratory that resounded in the 
old halls of the Continental Congress, at Philadel- 
phia; or the words may come to us as with the living 
utterance of one of those illustrious men, speaking 
face to face, in friendly communion. Strange, that 
the mere identity of paper and ink should be so 
powerful. The same thoughts might look cold and 
ineffectual, in a printed book.® 


These remarks are eminently true of the finest 
letter Julia Tayloe procured for her collection, 
which reads, in mere type, as follows: ° 


BENJAMIN Rusu TO PatRicK HENRY 
My dear friend/ 


I congratulate you less upon the Acct: of your late 
honourable Appointment than upon the declaration of 
the freedom & independance of the American colo- 
nies. Such inestimable blessings can not be too joy- 
fully received, nor purchased at too high a price. 
They would be [be] cheaply bought at the loss of all 
the towns & of every fourth, or even third man in 
America. I tremble to think of the mischiefs that 


5“A Book of Autographs,” The Dolliver romance and 
other pieces, 147-148, Boston, 1876. 

6 Deletions by Rush as he wrote have been italicized 
inside square brackets. 
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would have spread thr’o this country had we continued 
our dependance upon Gt Britain twenty years longer. 
The contest two years ago found us contaminated 
with british customs manners & ideas of government. 
We begin to be purified from some of them. In 
particular we dare to speak freely & justly of royal 
& hereditary power. In a few years we shall vie | 
hope for wisdom with the Citizens of others—But our 
Virtue will I hope know no bounds. The Conduct 
of our Militia upon a late Alarm from New York 
gives me reason to think [you] we may make any 
thing we please of Americans. Were our Officers 
equal [in] to our Men, I beleive we might drive a 
whole Army of Howes & Burgoynes into the Ocean 
in a few days. They implore thier Generals every 
hour for the liberty of attacking our enemies. War 
—liberty & independance is the common language of 
them all.— 

Providence has frowned upon our Arms in Canada. 
I sometimes think that country has been earned by 
the March of Col: Arnold, & the heroic Atchieve- 
ments & death of the gallant Montgomery, & that the 
banner of liberty will yet be planted on some future 
day by the states of America upon the walls of Que- 
bec. Perhaps this opinion is nothing but the effect 
of a Veneration bordering upon idolatry for the 
Services & merit of those illustrious heroes——The 
states of America cannot be a Nation without war. 
They will have no wars [with] in Europe. Canada 
may be reserved to the Crown of Britain as a nursery 
of enemies to the states on purpose to keep alive 
thier martial Virtue. If this be the case, it becomes 
us to reconcile ourselves to the Loss of Canada, and 
to resolve [in] it into the goodness of that being with 
whom “all partial evil is universal good.”— 

Have you not violated a fundamental principle of 
liberty in excluding the clergy from your Legisla- 
ture? I know their danger in a free government, 
but I would rather see them excluded from civil 
power by custom than by law. They have property— 
wives & children, & of course are citizens of a 
community—Why therefore should they be Abridged 
of [the name?] any one priviledge which Other citi- 
zens enjoy? Is it not a fact that by investing any 
men with more, or confining them to fewer privi- 
ledges than members of a community enjoy in gen- 
eral we render those men the enemies of that com- 
munity ?—Perhaps all the Mischief which the clergy 
have done in all countries has arisen from the first 
of the above causes.—Will not the clause in your 
Charter which excludes Clergymen from your Legis- 
lature hand down to posterity as well as hold up to 
the world an idea that you looked upon the christian 
religion as well as its Ministers as unfriendly to 
[freedom in] good goverment?—I wish our gover- 
ments would treat religions of all kinds, & Ministers 
of all denominations as if no such things or beings 
existed in the world. They mutually destroy each 


[PROC. AMER. PHIL. soc. 


other when [they] any Attempts are made by either 
to support each Other. 

When you have an idle minute it will give me 
pleasure to hear that [J am?] you still remember your 

Old friend 
& humble 
Philada July 16. Servant 
1776. B Rush? 


Here, in the interval between the adoption of 
the Declaration of Independence and the day when 
he signed it as a delegate from Pennsylvania, 
speaks the sanguine patriot Dr. Rush. Not doubt- 
ing that a new era has dawned for Americans and 
for mankind generally, he is undaunted by the 
military crisis developing around New York, for 
he considers the American common soldier capa- 
ble of anything. He regards the loss of Canada, 
where victory had been so long sought and hoped 
for, as a blessing in disguise, for what will stimu- 
late American nationalism so powerfully as “a 
nursery of enemies” to the north? Turning to 
Virginia, where Henry had just been elected goy- 
ernor, Rush offers an interesting criticism of the 
brand-new constitution of that state. He holds 
fast to the principle of separation of church and 
state, but the clause disqualifying clergymen from 
seats in the legislature seems to him a bad appli- 
cation of a correct principle. If one is inclined 
to smile at Rush’s equal willingness to doctor po- 
litical and human constitutions, it is only fair to 


7 It is tempting to conjecture how Mrs. Tayloe came by 
Rush’s letter to Henry. Her collection contains at least 
one other letter addressed to Henry, suggesting that she 
may have had access to a group of that statesman’s papers, 
which were early and widely dispersed. (William Wirt, 
Patrick Henry’s first biographer, was a professional and 
social acquaintance of B. O. Tayloe’s.) However, in 
Watkins’ memorial of her husband is printed (p. 29) a 
letter from Richard Rush to Benjamin Ogle Tayloe, dated 
at Sydenham near Philadelphia, Nov. 26, 1841, saying: 
“Tt would afford me great pleasure to send the autographs 
alluded to if in my power, but I have long since parted 
with all the disposable ones that were in my possession. 
I will send that of my grandfather, Stockton [Richard 
Stockton, Signer from New Jersey], as soon as I see our 
friend and kinsman, Captain Stockton, who is heir to his 
home and papers, and I will take care to add one of my 
father’s.” Though there is no Richard Stockton auto- 
graph listed in Mrs. Tayloe’s collection (he having died 
in 1781 and his papers having been carried off by the 
British in 1776, his autographs are rare), it is still pos- 
sible that the letter now printed was sent to Tayloe by 
Richard Rush. In the course of his long public career, 
Richard had occasion more than once to recover letters 
that his father wrote to eminent Americans; these are 
now in Richard’s own personal and official papers de- 
posited in the Princeton University Library. 
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point out that he was here on sound ground and 
would be vindicated by history.* 

Four days after he wrote this letter Rush was 
elected to Congress by the Pennsylvania Conven- 
tion; on the twenty-second he took his seat, and 
on the twenty-third he wrote to his wife in Prince- 
ton: 


I am happy in finding that my appointment in 
Congress gives you so much pleasure. . . . I spoke 
for the first time this day about ten minutes upon a 
question that proved successful. I felt that I was 
not thundering like Cato in the Uttica of our com- 
mittee of inspection. The audience is truly respec- 
table. Dr. Franklin alone is enough to confound 
with his presence a thousand such men as myself. 
I hope however in a little time to experience the 
same freedom and confidence in speaking that I 
observe in other members. I find even our illustrious 
body is marked with features of human nature. We 
can talk nonsense now and then as well as our neigh- 
bors. This reconciles me to myself.® 


Despite his modest protestation, Rush was not 
likely to be confounded by any audience. There 
were elements of brashness in his character that 
kept him from being awed by anyone. Indeed the 
only other letter he is known to have written to 
Patrick Henry was a piece of brashness that later 
cost Rush dearly. This was his notorious unsigned 
letter of January 12, 1778, written from York, 
Pennsylvania, where Rush was attending Con- 
gress after pleading for a hearing on the deplor- 
able state of the Continental medical service. 
Rush’s indictment at York of his superior officer 
in that service, Dr. William Shippen, Jr., merely 
forced his own resignation. At this disillusioned 
moment he sat down to write to Patrick Henry a 
letter that begins as follows: 


The common danger of our country first brought 
you and me together. I recollect with pleasure the 
influence of your conversation and eloquence upon 
the opinions of this country in the beginning of the 
present controversy. You first taught us to shake 
off our idolatrous attachment to royalty, and to op- 





8 The clause disqualifying clergymen was in fact a last- 
minute insertion in the final text of the Virginia consti- 
tution of 1776. It did not appear in the plans of either 
George Mason or Thomas Jefferson, the two principal 
contributors. See Julian P. Boyd, ed., The papers of 
Thomas Jefferson, 1: 382, 385, note 16, Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1950. 

®MS, Yale University Library, Franklin Collection. 
This letter will be published in full in my edition of the 
Letters of Benjamin Rush, Mem. Amer. Philos. Soc. 30, 
Phila., 1951. Rush’s letter to Henry of July 16, 1776, 


came to light too late for inclusion in this edition. 
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pose its encroachments upon our liberties with our 
very lives. By these means you saved us from ruin. 
The independence of America is the offspring of 
that liberal spirit of thinking and acting which fol- 
lowed the destruction of the specters of kings and 
the mighty power of Great Britain.?° 

The letter continues with a devastating report 
on the demoralization of the army at Valley Forge 
and of the hospital and staff departments, on the 
weak counsels of Congress, and on the low spirit 
of the citizenry. But there is “wisdom, virtue, 
and strength enough to save us,” continues Rush, 
“if they could be called into action.” A change in 
command is the most necessary step, for as the 
new inspector general, Thomas Conway, has ob- 
served: “A great and good God hath decreed 
America to be free, or the ————— and weak 
counselors would have ruined her long ago.” 
Rush thought Gates, the victor of Saratoga, was 
perhaps the best candidate, and he closed his let- 
ter with a plea that it be “thrown in the fire.” 
But as things turned out, Rush had furnished pos- 
terity with the one bit of documentary evidence so 
far adduced to prove that there was a dark con- 
spiracy to supplant Washington in the winter of 
1777-1778. On February 20 Governor Henry 
transmitted Rush’s letter to General Washington, 
avowing that “the handwriting is altogether 
strange to me”; but Washington recognized it at 
once and committed his feelings about Dr. Rush 
to paper. Rush’s reputation has not yet recovered 
from that blow."? 

Yet the most cursory reading now of the un- 
signed letter of 1778 reveals that it was just as 
patriotic in intention as the recently found letter 
of 1776. They are alike the effusions of super- 
patriotism, though one was written in an exalted 
moment, the other in deep depression. It is good, 
even at this late date, to recover the earlier letter 
to help offset the damage the later one has done 
its writer’s reputation. 





10 MS, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Dreer Col- 
lection. See the entire text in the forthcoming edition of 
Rush’s Letters, together with its annotation. Rush and 
Henry had met in 1774 when the latter came to Philadel- 
phia as a delegate to the first Continental Congress. 
Rush had inoculated Henry for smallpox, and during this 
and the following year the two men had conversed fre- 
quently and probably freely on political and military sub- 
jects. See George W. Corner, ed., The Autobiography of 
Benjamin Rush, Mem. Amer. Philos. Soc. 25: 110-111, 
113, Phila., 1948. 

11 The exchanges between Henry and Washington are 
printed in Jared Sparks, ed., The writings of George 
Washington 5: 512-515, New York, 1848-1852. See also 
Rush’s Letters, Appendix I, “Rush and Washington.” 
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THE history of science and its applications prop- 
erly comprehends not only Newton and Darwin 
and Watt’s steam engine, but the village mechanic 
working single-mindedly at his perpetual-motion 
machine. Of these many nameless ones, some are 
uncomprehending dabblers, a few, persisting, ac- 
quire the reputations of cranks and characters, and 
most fail through ignorance or partiality. Yet, de- 
spite the limitations of their knowledge or the ri- 
gidity of their thought, the ideas and inventions 
these amateurs put before an unresponsive world 
are products of the same climate of opinion in 
which the great and successful work. Their mere 
existence thus in a sense reveals the scientific 
achievement of the community. However ignor- 
ant or absurd, their efforts show what ideas are 
current, how far they have spread; they may even, 
indeed, indicate where those ideas originated which 
other men at a later time expressed acceptably. 

Certainly the Reverend Mr. Joseph Morgan, a 
rural clergyman in New Jersey in the first half of 
the eighteenth century, was a man of this second 
kind. He was an amateur in science, whose mind 
received impressions and threw off ideas in wild 
confusion, a man of slight consequence in the his- 
tory of culture, except as he is a sort of index of 
the quality and extent of knowledge and interest 
in science and technology in the early eighteenth 
century. 

Joseph Morgan was born at Preston, Connecti- 
cut, on November 6, 1671, the grandson of one 
Joseph Morgan who had come from Wales to 
Massachusetts in 1636 and from Massachusetts to 
Connecticut in 1647. His formal education was 
limited; and, although he was learned enough in 
Latin to write it and knew some Greek and He- 
brew, he was always apologetic for his deficiencies. 
Licensed to preach in 1697 and ordained three 
years later, Morgan ministered to congregations at 





* This article is based principally on materials collected 
in England in the summer of 1949, when the author had 
the assistance of a grant from the Penrose Fund of the 
American Philosophical Society, to which he here returns 
a grateful acknowledgment. 


Greenwich in Connecticut, and at Bedford and 
Eastchester in New York. Yale awarded him the 
degree of bachelor of arts in 1702, and in 1719 he 
received the honorary degree of master of arts 
from the same institution." 

In 1709 Morgan removed to Freehold, New 
Jersey, where he remained for twenty years. Here 
his family grew to maturity. He had four sons, of 
whom the oldest in 1722 was a senior at Yale and 
the youngest a lad of eleven. Of the three young- 
est their father wrote in this year that all inclined 
“to Learning to Such a Degree y‘ (y* working all 
day, & Studying only in y® night) beginning last 
November, ye eldest two could make Latin in 
March, y‘ I could hardly find three words of false 
Latin in a large page. But I am not able to keep 
‘em to it.” One of the four had caused him “Grief 
enough & charge too: but he promises Amend- 
ment. He y‘ belongs to y® Colledge is hopeful, if 
y® Saving Grace of y® Spirit may pass upon him. 
. . . My younger ones Seem as hopeful in all Re- 
spects, could y’ have y® Education.” * The hopeful 
son at college was Joseph, who was graduated at 
Yale in 1723, but died untimely the same year.* 

A large family and a small income were thus the 
twin disadvantages under which Morgan labored, 
“whereby,” he apologized, “those few Notions of 
Learning which he had, have almost slipt from his 
Memory.” * To Cotton Mather he wrote: 


1 Webster, Richard, A history of the Presbyterian 
Church in America, from its origin until the year 1760, 
335-338, Philadelphia, Joseph M. Wilson, 1858; Sprague, 
William B., Annals of the American Pulpit 3: 19n, N. Y., 
R. Coster and brothers, 1857-1869; Hale, George, A his- 
tory of the old Presbyterian congregation of “The People 
of Maidenhead and Hopewell . . . ,” 53-56, Phila., Henry 
B. Ashmead, 1876. 

2 Morgan to Cotton Mather, Freehold, Oct. 31, 1722, 
Ms., Gratz Collection, American Colonial Clergy, Hist. 
Soc. Penna. 

3 Dexter, Franklin B., Biographical sketches of the 
graduates of Yale College . . . 1701-1745, 284-285, N. Y., 
Henry Holt and Co., 1885. 

4 Morgan, The Portsmouth Disputation examined ..., 
dedicatory epistle to Governor Hunter, N. Y., Printed by 
William Bradford, 1713. 
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I spent only three years in the study of languages 
and the arts, and for twenty-five years I have labored 
almost constantly with my hands. A Latin, Greek 
or Hebrew book I have sometimes not had in my 
hands for a whole year. I have scarcely any books: 
possess no dictionary but an imperfect Rider. I 
have no commentaries, nor theological systems nor 
histories. I have no leisure for reading, nor for 
writing discourses for the church, and often know 
not my text before the Sabbath.® 


For with all his limited training and his narrow 
opportunities, Morgan had a passion for learning 
and scholarship. Without books, encouragement, 
or criticism, he turned out a dozen sermons and 
tracts, a Utopian novel which has been called “the 
best allegory written in colonial America, or even 
in America before the days of Hawthorne and 
Melville,” ° and half a dozen communications to the 
foremost scientific society in the world. None of 
them, to be sure, was a great performance, and 
none in itself is of much interest. What is impor- 
tant, however, is that there was a minister in a 
rural charge in New Jersey whose mind specu- 
lated on theology and on questions of science, tech- 
nology, and politics as well. What Joseph Morgan 
offered by way of improving Isaac Newton is of no 
account ; the fact that anyone in Maidenhead, New 
Jersey, in 1732, commented on Newton at all is of 
considerable account in the history of American 
science and culture. 

His first published works were theological. 
Morgan was a strict Calvinist in doctrine; and we 
find him inveighing against Arminianism as an 
engine of the devil, and grieving on a visit to Con- 
necticut in 1722 to hear complaints “yt Arminian 
Books are cryed up in Yale Colledge for Eloquence 
& Learning, & Calvinists despised for y°® contrary ; 
& none have y® courage to see it redressed.” * 
Most of his early religious tracts and sermons were 
printed at New London, Boston, or New York. 
He preached the ordination sermon for Jonathan 


5 Morgan to Cotton Mather, Freehold, Cal. III Sept. 
1721, Presbyterian Magazine 8: 508-511, 1857, translated 
in Hall, John, History of the Presbyterian Church in 
Trenton, N. J. from the first settlement of the town, 26-28, 
2nd ed., Trenton, N. J., MacCrellish and Quigley, 1912. 

6 Morgan, The Kingdom of Basaruah, 19, edited with an 
introduction by Richard Schlatter, Cambridge, Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1946. Mr. Schlatter’s introduction to this 
interesting volume is most helpful; and he quotes several 
Morgan letters in full in an appendix. 

™Morgan to Cotton Mather, Freehold, Oct. 31, 1722, 
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Dickinson at Elizabeth, New Jersey, in 1709; this 
was printed, as was the sermon he preached on the 
death of his son Joseph. For all his Calvinism, 
there was human breadth and tolerance about him; 
in a pamphlet on baptism Morgan enjoined his 
readers not to neglect their ‘Exercise in the spirit- 
ual part of Religion,” but to let it be their “chief 
care to be made Partaker of the Grace represented 
in Baptism, otherwise you will have the Shell with- 
out the Kernell’” ;* and he sent to Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in 1718 a manuscript 
which essayed the task of “endeavouring to Recon- 
cile all sorts of Christians in point of Doctrine 
without altering their faith, so well as to suggest 
Arguments to convince Infidels.” ° There is testi- 
mony to this side of Morgan in the report of the 
United Churches of the Raritan District to the 
Classis of Amsterdam, that Morgan, though a dis- 
senter, “has baptized many children here, before 
our pastor came, and nobody speaks a word against 
him.” ?° 

Perhaps the reverend ministers of the Dutch 
church did not know Morgan as his own parish- 
ioners did. Certainly they were friendlier than 
some of the latter. It is possible there had been 
some criticism of Morgan’s ministry in Connecti- 
cut, for he was received by the Synod of Philadel- 
phia with some reserve. At Freehold by 1728 his 
independent conduct and unorthodox habits of mind 
excited concern and then bitter opposition. In that 
year complaint was made of him to the Synod. 
Morgan was charged, among other things, with in- 
dulging in “promiscuous dancing,” with intemper- 
ance, and with making two experiments in judicial 
astrology.” ** Although the Synod rejected the 
charges as in part maliciously inspired, Morgan’s 
usefulness at Freehold was ended, and he found a 
new charge at Maidenhead and Hopewell, near 
Trenton. His old congregation agreed “to bury 
all former Quarrels Debates Letters or any other 
causes of Difference & Anomosities in Oblivion,” 
and told the Synod that as Morgan had helped 


8 Morgan, Portsmouth Disputation. 

9 Morgan to Secretary, S.P.G., Freehold, Mar. 23, 1718, 
in Briggs, Charles A., American Presbyterianism, |xi-lxiv, 
N. Y., Charles Scribner, 1885. 

10 Ecclesiastical records. State of New York 4: 2557, 
Albany, 1902. 

11 Records of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., 
embracing the minutes of the General Presbytery and the 
General Synod 1706-1788 ..., 90-91, Phila., Presby- 
terian Board of Publications and Sabbath-School Work, 
1904, 
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them find a new minister, they had “nothing to 
Offer Against the Revr.* M." Joseph Morgan.” ** 

The charge that Morgan practiced astrology is 
especially interesting, additionally so when one re- 
calls that Newton assigned it as his reason for 
studying mathematics at Cambridge, that he wished 
to test judicial astrology.** In the Morgan case, 
unfortunately, no details were given. That he was 
already deeply interested in science and had pre- 
pared some sort of “Manuscript of Physicks” is 
clear from two surviving letters to Nathan Prince 
of Harvard College, in which he discussed heat and 
motion, the old and the new philosophy.** Pos- 
sibly Morgan resorted to astrology to determine 
the rights and wrongs of a case of morality in his 
congregation ; almost certainly his interest in sci- 
ence and pseudo-science, his passion for writing 
and study, caused him to neglect his pastoral 
duties. 

Morgan’s removal to Hopewell and Maidenhead 
put him closer to Philadelphia. Possibly he met 
Benjamin Franklin and the club of learned trades- 
men. At least Franklin became his printer, and 
he wrote less on theological subjects and more on 
scientific topics. Franklin printed in the Gazette 
Morgan’s scheme of navigation, probably his first 
printed on a scientific subject ; while in the Frank- 
lin Papers is a letter from Morgan sending addi- 
tional material for his Temporal Interest of North 
America, which Franklin first printed in 1733.1 
Through Franklin as postmaster Morgan sent his 
communications to the Royal Society ; and he often 
asked Franklin to make corrections in his manu- 
scripts. 

It was while he was at Freehold that Morgan 
conceived the idea of the boat. This was the great 
dream of his life, and to it he recurred again and 
again. Though the character of the boat changed 
slightly with the years, it was essentially an all- 
purpose, light boat, which could travel upstream 
in shallow as in deep water, and even slide over 
the ice in the winter time. In long, disorganized, 

12 Undated ms. fragment, signed by eleven persons, in 


Hist. Soc. of the Presbyterian Church of the U. S. A., 
Phila. 

13 Dampier, William Cecil, A history of science and its 
relations with philosophy & religion, 163, 3rd edn., N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1946. 

14 Morgan to Thomas Prince, Freehold, Aug. 16, 1726, 
Mass. Hist. Soc. 

15 Morgan to Franklin, Maidenhead, July 7, 1735, 
Franklin Papers, Amer. Philos. Soc. 

16 Morgan to Franklin, Maidenhead, Oct. 5, 1738, Royal 
Society of London, Letters and Papers M.3.36b. Micro- 
film in Amer. Philos. Soc. Library. 
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repetitious letters in a crabbed hand, Morgan laid 
his ideas before unresponsive governors, boards, 
and naval officers. He offered it for the good of 
his country and mankind; he hoped to make his 
fortune from it; but his country grew without its 
help, and the plans he so fondly presented brought 
him only disappointment and heartbreak. 

In the summer of 1714 before the governor and 
assembly and many of the citizens of New York, 
he exhibited a boat in which one man, with the aid 
of booms, cranks, and wheels, rowed a boat with 
two, four, and six oars; and could as easily, the in- 
ventor believed, have propelled twenty. A few 
weeks later Morgan sent the Board of Trade a de- 
scription of his boat, with fifteen different sketches 
showing how to hang and operate the oars; “& I 
can send Several more of quite different way of 
working.” Already some scoffed at the whole idea, 
and he anticipated a similar reaction from the 
Board of Trade. “What I propose to do by it,” 
he asserted doggedly, “I know to be true : but what 
y® Benefit of it may be at Sea in Calms & contrary 
Winds I (having never crost y® Sea) must leave to 
Marriners to judge; & I believe y* can give no 
good Judgement till y’ have tryed it.” "7 

Presumably the Board of Trade made no reply. 
But Morgan never dropped his idea.. His mind 
was on it repeatedly ; and though in time the light- 
ness of the boat and its feasibility for shallow wa- 
ter navigation seem to have loomed more impor- 
tantly in his mind than the mechanical problem of 
the oars, he kept it alive. His letters to the Royal 
Society repeat the boat’s advantages tirelessly ; and 
as late as 1745 he addressed Admiral Peter War- 
ren in what may be regarded as the clearest and 
final exposition of the Morgan boat. 


Take three round Poles, of equal Bigness. Sup- 
pose Thirty feet in Length, or more. Lay y™ Side 
(perhaps) about 12 feet asunder, or more. Run 
Slats thro’ y™, as in y® Bottom of an Ox-cart. Set 
up broad ones thin, to bend, on y® outside ones, framed 
in; leaning outward, about 30 degrees (or as shall 
be tho’t best. Frame two light Poles more, w" 
pieces to each other. About a foot or more; wider 
y" y® Bottom. Lay this above, about a foot higher. 
Nail y® Side Slats to y™. Then bend y™ in, to a like 
Frame, narrower y" y® Bottom; fasten by Mortices. 
Then lay Laths of equal Thickness, lengthways, 
across y® Slats, under & on y® Sides; about, or near, 
half a foot asunder. Nail y™ fast All equal in Thick- 
ness. Make y® Stern as you please: but light. For 


17 Morgan to Lords Commissioners of Trade and Plan- 
tations, Freehold, Aug. 5, 28, 1715, New Jersey Archives, 
Ist ser., 4: 190-194, 194-195. 
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ye Head, Let y® lath come out forward. draw, or 
bend y™ (at first slowly) upwards, & Inward, to a 
narrower Compass. There nail y™ to a half Hoop. 
The piece above, fastned to y® Top Poles (or Raves) 
which for this, must come out longer forward. 
There cut off half of y™ & draw them, to a Point, & 
fasten y™. 

Then Take Leather, as in Lapland; or Sail Cloath, 
made tight with Pitch, &c. And wrap round y® Bot- 
tom, & Sides. It will not force y® Water thro’, like 
a heavy Ship. 

For a Keel. Take y® Edge of a Board, fastened 
with Iron Pins, put under, thro’ y® Midle Pole; & 
fastned above, with a Key. For Safety. 

1. Fasten your Provisions, &c. wt cords, to y® 
Slats underneath. And if you See Danger, your- 
selves also (as you Sit near y® bottom to row) w'' 
cords, about your wast, easy to unty. 

2. If it can lean over; y™ rounding Side will bear 
all y° weight, & must lift up y® bottom & Ballast, to 
Sway it back again. 

3. Have two long Bags of Leather filled wt® wind, 
by a hand Bellows, & stop’t with a Plug; & fastned 
near y® upper part (within or without). And, if y® 
Boat fill, it will not Sink: & if it roll over, this will 
(by y® Balast) right it. 

ce & * 


5. The Swift Motion (to be shown) will make it 
go on y® Top of y® Water: like as a flat Stone thrown 
on y® Water aslant, will leap Several Times, tho’ 
many Times heavyer in Bulk. A Ship draws deep, 
y' waves may roll over it: but this will slide before 
them, & rise upon them. 


The principal object in the design of the boat, Mor- 
gan explained to Admiral Warren, was “Not 
Force but Swiftness.” He then went on to explain 
the arrangement of the oars and sails. The former 
were to be arranged in series on each side of the 
boat; a spring would draw them back after each 
stroke. As for the sails, the air filling them would 
lighten and lift the boat, thus allowing it to be pro- 
pelled more easily and swiftly. “And (if it be 
made well) Experience will soon shew whether it 
will not cross y® Ocean as safely as any ship y' 
ever Sailed. Then it will do for a Pacquet Boat, a 
Tender to Fleets, To Ships Searching northern 
Passages to China &c. & for y® South continent 
And many more uses: but not to carry Burthens.” 
For such purposes, however, he concluded, it was 
necessary to know how to determine longitude; 
and he had himself prepared a method of deter- 
mining this, which he had sent to Philadelphia, 
New York, and Yale College.’ 


18 Morgan to Peter Warren, Hopewell, Sept. 10, 1745, 
Mass. Hist. Soc. 
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Meanwhile, in 1732, some of Morgan’s writings 
on practical science had begun to appear in print. 
In that year he sent Franklin, or one of Franklin’s 
friends, a letter which explained “A Method to 
make shallow fresh Rivers navigable, for Skows, 
Flats, Barges, and such like Vessels.” - Franklin 
printed it in the Pennsylvania Gazette, as, he said, 
“several Ingenious Gentlemen” pronounced it 
probably the work of “some old experienc’d Engi- 
neer.” Morgan’s letter suggested a scheme of 
locks to allow navigation around falls and shallows. 
Two weeks later “A Proposal to have more Plenty 
of Fish in our Fresh Waters” appeared in the 
Gazette. In this letter Morgan proposed that fish 
ladders be constructed around mill dams and falls ; 
and he urged that fish ponds be constructed on 
farms. “And one Acre of it,” he assured his read- 
ers, “will be worth several Acres of other Land.” 
He concluded with some reflections on the current 
bad agricultural practices of America, but added 
an idea which was increasingly on his mind, that 
Americans had no opportunity to consider im- 
provements as their time and substance were both 
consumed by courts and lawyers.’® 

Possibly encouraged by the reception these ideas 
had from a local audience, a few months later Mr. 
Morgan sent a long communication to the Royal 
Society of London. This was followed by other 
communications and by a long series of postscripts 
and afterthoughts. His thoughts tumbled over 
one another in wild confusion; two or three topics 
often appear in the same letter. What follows 
here, therefore, has an organization which he never 
gave any of his writings. 

Morgan’s first letter to the Royal Society was 
sent in the summer of 1732.7° It dealt principally 
with his boat. A few months later he conceived a 
further improvement. The boat should be so con- 
structed as to enable it to travel on the ice; thus, 


in winter, it would be amphibious, a boat in water, 
a sled on ice. 


With this Boat, covered . .. w® a Small'Glass in 
y® Head of it, to see y° Way, & Hand-Stoves, to keep 
it warm, & Oars hung as afors?., wt* Short Sharp 
Spikes under y™., men may run wt", Ease & pleasure 
on Smooth Ice, on y® Rivers by y® hundreds of miles; 


19 Penna. Gazette, May 18, 25, June 8, 1732. Mr. Mor- 


gan sent a copy of the issue of May 18 to the Royal Society 
in August. 


20 These letters will be found in the Royal Society of 
London, Letters and Papers, M.3.12, 35, 36, 36a, 36b, 37, 
38, 39, 39a, 40, 48, 66, 67. Through the courtesy of the 
Librarian of the Royal Society they were microfilmed, 
and the films are now in the Amer. Philos. Soc. Library. 
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even in y® North of Muscovy. And, I think much 
swifter on y® Ice y® on y® Water, & w far less 
Labour.*! 


Should such a boat as this be constructed and 
put in general use on American rivers, he contin- 
ued, his mind running out to the implications of 
his invention, settlement would be encouraged “far 
back”’ into the country ; 


& if it be made to y® Southern Lake [Michigan]; no 
doubt but in so large a Country we may find places 
to build Castles as Invincible as that at Edinburgh; 
under y® Shelter w'of Strong Towns may be built &c. 
And if we thus Settle Strong places along y® East 
Side of y® Southern Lake, it may cause y® French to 
leave y’ Pretensions to y® South Side of y® Lake of 
Ontario &c below y® Fall of Niagera (w* otherwise 
will yet make a bloody war.) 

When we have settled by y® Lakes, as afores?, If 
y® Enemy comes over y® Water, we may meet ’em 
w our light Boats, fortifyed wt Bags of Wool 
win y® Covering. 

If we have not Warning, & yY Land at Some place 
yet unsettled, we may take y" Boats or Canoes before 
y' Return. If y’ fortify ’em likewise, & leave a 
Guard wt ’em, we may w*® great or Small Arms 
take ’em. And we may meet or persue ’em at y* 
Return. If y¥ come over on y® Ice, our Sliding 
Boats, So fortifyed, will do as well. If y® Ice be 
covered w deep Snow ... y’ Army will tread a 
Road hard & smooth for our Boats to slide on and 
persue ’em.?? 


In fact, to Morgan the settlement of the western 
country appeared as a matter of utmost urgency. 
Western settlement he saw as part of the problem 
of imperial defence against the French. Citing 
Hennepin, he viewed the West as a rich land whose 
resources would profit America and Great Britain. 
“I w'* have us be speedy. The French w" be so if 
it were their work, yt so they might prevent us.” 
For these reasons he argued in several communica- 
tions to London that the costs of sending settlers to 
the west and establishing them on small homesteads 
there should be defrayed by the provincial and 
British governments acting jointly. Land should 
be granted at nominal cost, in small parcels, to ac- 
tual settlers only. A commission should be named 
to determine what places should be first settled and 
by how many persons. Thus the settlement of 
America, expedited by the Morgan boat, would be 


21 Morgan to Royal Society, Maidenhead, Dec. 22, 1732, 
Letters and Papers, M.3.39. 
22 [bid. 
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carried forward by planned and assisted emigra- 
tion.** 

Joseph Morgan did not stop here. He was in- 
terested in the economic and political questions of 
the organization of the western communities, 
Here his principles were equality and freedom. 
He opposed the grant of “large Proprietaries of 
Land” because he believed all settlers should be 
on the same level. He feared great men; he feared 
also the great state. A law of equal inheritance 
would prevent the first ; the creation of charter col- 
onies of small extent he believed would thwart 
state tyranny. In a postscript to his letter of De- 
cember 1732 he sent 


A Method to oblige ye Inhabitants of North America 
to abide forever Faithful & Loyal to ye Crown of 
Great Britain, if y’ become never so mighty. 


1st . Let us have no great men. And y'fore, w" a 
man dies let all his Sons divide his Lands; & let 
Interest for money be very Small, & Law charges 
so small yt a Tradesman may get as much (or near 
as much) by his Labour as an Officer in y® Law. 
Otherwise, in a while, Userers & Lawyers will own 
most of y® Lands in y® Country, & y* will be dan- 
gerous great men (who can oblige y’ Tenants to 
what y’ please). Let our greatest men be near on 
a Ballance; & y® y¥ will not Suffer y™ Equals to be 
above y™; & y® more of these, y® better. And let no 
Governour have a large Government, nor a large 
Salary. Our Merchants I do not much fear: for 
Lawyers & Userers will not let us have w'w** to pay 
y™ for Goods; so yt most of us are glad to wear 
cloaths of y™ own making. 

2'y Let y® Countries yet to be Settled (by Vertue of 
this new Navigation: for wout it no more can be 
settled, nor ye Country be Saved from ye French) be 
divided into Corporations w'® Charter Governmerts, 
like those of Conceticut & Rhode Island: paying an- 
nually an easy Acknowledgment y to his Majesty, if 
demanded. And to hold y™ Charter by y" dutiful Al- 
legiance, & Faithfulness in defending y™selves & y" 
Neighbour Governments from Enemies &c. Let 
none of these Corporation Governmt’, exceed an 
hundred miles Square except y" be barren Lands 
within it. &c. 

Then, if Some great man w' Set himself up 
against y® King, & offer y™ to hold all ye Same 
Priviledges under him; yY will know he cannot per- 
form it; for he must lay heavy Taxes on y", to 
Support his Rebellion & defend it. 

And if a general Common wealth were proposed 
these having a Sufficient Power among y™selves, will 


23 [bid.; Morgan, “A Post Script (Febr. 14) To a Let- 
ter of Decembr 1732,” Letters and Papers, M.3.38. 
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not be willing to have others rule over y™; who are 
their Neighbours & Equals.** 


A part of the land in every survey in the western 
country Morgan wished to have reserved “for y*® 
public Benefit of y* places w" y® ly, in Such way as 
y® Majority of y® Inhabitants shall See cause &c.” 
' Tt was consistent with his attitude towards great 
men, privilege and monopoly, that Morgan should 
favor free trade and oppose slavery. In his essay 
on “The Original of Nations” he spoke of tariffs, 
asking 


whether it be not much cheaper & better for a Nation 
to maintain y" Governmt by publick Taxes, & let all 
Trading go free; y"n to pay (perhaps three times) 
dearer for y™ Goods y" Such Tax w"® come to? 
Such Goods may be excepted as w' be over plenty 
except a Duty be laid upon y™, as Tobacco, & y® like. 
Ships & Traders may be taxed[?]: but Duties upon 
Goods oft discourages y" Importation, & always 
makes ’em dearer. 


Slavery he attacked in a digression in the same es- 
say because, by bringing in strangers who must be 
supported from the land, the institution limited the 
amount of land available to the children of the ac- 
tual settlers. 


So y° Number of Negroes in America takes up so 
much of y® Produce of y® Land to Support y™; & 
by Consequence our children must increase so much 
y° less. . . . They for Covetousness, bring Strangers, 
& make ’em slaves, & do not pay y™, yt y¥ may make 
y' children Rich: & by so doing y’ pay y™ by giving 
y™ y' Land from y*® Children. For y¥ yt live upon 
y® Produce of y® Land possess y® Land, let who will 
be called Owners. 


Should the importation of Negroes continue, Mor- 
gan went on, there would be slave insurrections 
and the eventual domination of the community by 
the blacks. To prevent such awful consequences 
he recommended that the Negroes be transported 
to the West Indies or returned to Africa, and that 
all intercourse with them cease, except for pur- 
poses of trade and missionary activity.” 

The light boat was the principal object of Mor- 
gan’s mechanical interests through many years. It 
was not, however, the only one. The boat sug- 
gested other improvements. One was an inclined 
plane, a road of log rollers, by which the boats 
might be hauled over the portages between 
streams. This device was to be used, presumably, 


24 Morgan, “A Post Script... .” 


*5 Morgan, “The Original of all Nations,” Letters and 
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where it was impossible to bring streams “over y® 
Tops of Hills, by y° Advantages of y® Ground,” as 
he claimed to have done some years before. The 
winds, which provided the power for his boat, he 
essayed to harness to other tasks as well. To 
twenty persons at Freehold he exhibited ‘“‘a Sort 
of Waggon to go against y® Eye of y® Wind, by 
only y® Force of y® Wind”; but, he added, it was 
“not useful in our woody country.” He invented 
a hemp-breaking machine to be driven by wind 
power, and, most fantastic of all, a plow to be 
driven by sails.*® It is hard to be serious in the 
face of the thought of a plow tacking in a high wind 
through the corn. 

Not even here did the Reverend Mr. Morgan’s 
mechanical turn stop. About forty years before, 
he wrote in 1732, he had “found out The Art of 
Flying”; but for this accomplishment, hitherto 
thought impossible, he believed the wicked world 
was not yet ready; and, besides, if his boat suc- 
ceeded, there would be no use for flying! *7 

Of entirely different sort was Morgan’s “Orig- 
inal of all Nations,” also sent to the Royal Society 
in 1732. The sub-title of the manuscript is illus- 
trative of its contents: 


Some briefe Reasons certain, & some probable Shew- 
ing in what parts of ye World each of Noahs Grand- 
sons Settled y' Children after y® Flood, & into what 
Lands y’ Spread. With some brief Observations on 
y® different Colours, Languages & Tempers of each 
Stock of Noahs Family, & y® Miserable Effects of y* 
mixing among each other. With other things reiat- 
ing to Man kind in general, & more particularly Eu- 
rope & America. As also The most probable way 
of recovering y® lost Pronunciation of y® Hebrew. 


This sprawling concoction of eighty-four tightly- 
written pages of imaginative philology, ethnology, 
and Biblical lore was dedicated “To y® Right Hon- 
ourable & Worthy Gentlemen of y® Royal Society 
In hope y‘ y® following Lines may Suggest some 


useful Knowledge to be promulgated.” If the es- 
say contained any useful knowledge at all, it was 
this, that the different races of mankind have dif- 
ferent and distinguishable characteristics, which, 
presumably, must be taken into account when plan- 
ning national policies. The sons of Elisha, for ex- 
ample, were the Dutch, who “are Lovers of Lib- 
erty. Many of ’em Suddenly Passionate. And 


26 Morgan to Warren, Sept. 10, 1745; Morgan, “A Post 
Script ...”; Morgan to Royal Society, Maidenhead, 
Aug. 1732, Letters and Papers, M.3.40; Penna. Gazette, 
May 18, 1732. 

27 Penna. Gazette, May 18, 1732. 
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(except y® turn Heretick, w requires Falsehood 
& Lying), y® most True-hearted People upon 
Earth.” The essay also pointed out similarities be- 
tween the languages of the Hebrews and the 
American Indians; it advised a regulated diet and 
dress as the means of preserving health; and it 
attacked elegance in writing as inconsistent with 
truth. 

In 1738, near the end of his correspondence with 
the Royal Society, Mr. Morgan prepared a twenty- 
two page manuscript entitled “Some farther Im- 
provem' of y® Astronomical Philosophy of Sir 
Isaac Newton, & others. Containing Observations 
upon y" Discoveries; w™ did not at first Occur to 
y® Discoverers: y® things being new found out.” 
After a long recapitulation of the facts concerning 
the motion of heavenly bodies, Morgan makes two 
suggestions : 


Whether particles fro y® Sun, Stopt & bound in 
y® Clouds, w" new ones likewise stop. These, by y® 
rolling of y® air touching each other, adhere into 
Lumps (as Water afores’?) & w®" y® cold heavy air 
drives away hot light air, & comes in to its place, & 
lets fall ye Water. The rolling wind & Water fall- 
ing, causes these Lumps to strike each other; & y’ 
fire in Lightning & Thunder. They being of all par- 
ticles y® quickest. What must become of y™ else? 

We See not y® Fixed Stars by y® Light of y® Sun; 
but by y’ own Brightness. This comes contrary to 
y® course of y® Rays of y® Suns light. 


It is not hard to imagine what the secretary of 
the Royal Society thought of all these notes and 
communications. They were filed and no further 
notice taken of them. Meanwhile, at Maidenhead 
and Hopewell, Morgan impatiently awaited some 
word of approval, some intimation that his scheme 
of a boat might be recommended to authority and 
he receive an award to ease the hardships of his 
life or that his communications would appear in 
the Philosophical Transactions. When two years 
had passed and no word had reached him, he wrote 
begging that, if none of the members of the Society 
would write, at least one of the Society’s servants 
send him a line or two. His boat, he continued, 
would be “of Inexpressible Benefit in y*° approach- 
ing War. . . . But Julius Caeser by neglecting to 
read a Letter lost his Life & did not know y° 
Cause.” The Royal Society thought this a remark- 
able observation indeed, and replied “that it is not 
their custom to pass judgment in approving or dis- 
approving any Proposal unless it comes from one 
of their own Members.” ** A notation on one of 


28 This was dated at Maidenhead in Sept. 1738. 
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Morgan’s letters summarizes the reaction of the 
Royal Society—‘‘not read nor registered but an 
answer sent.” °° 

Thus Joseph Morgan failed to attain as an in- 
ventor and philosopher the success he so badly 
wanted. Even asa minister his career was clouded 
further; and his career at Maidenhead was a 
repetitior of that at Freehold. On September 30, 
1736, the Presbytery of Philadelphia took cogni- 
zance of “Reports spread abroad y' M." Morgan 
has frequently offended of late by Excess in 
Drink.” Witnesses testified that “he seldom went 
out of Trenton without his Load’’; and none ap- 
peared for him except a character named Barefoot 
Brunson, who, one infers from his soubriquet, 
probably made a doubtful impression on the rey- 
erend ministers. Morgan was suspended from his 
church; and not until two years later was he re- 
stored, on the petition of “the body of the Sober & 
religious People in Hopewell & Maidenhead” and 
his own promise to reform. His congregation 
meanwhile, however, had found another minister.*° 

Of Morgan’s last years little is known. The 
English clergyman George Whitefield preached at 
Maidenhead in the fall of 1739, and one work of 
uncertain authority declares that in his last years 
Morgan travelled along the New Jersey coast 
preaching Whitefield’s doctrine. He attended the 
Synod of Philadelphia in the spring of 1740; in 
September 1745 he was at Hopewell, where he 
wrote a lengthy letter to Admiral Peter Warren. 
And on this the record appears to close.** 

Now, two centuries after his death, one hardly 
knows whether Joseph Morgan deserves even this 
notice ; or, if he does, whether he should be treated 
seriously. At best he expressed incoherently some 
unrefined ideas in science and politics; but he in- 
vented nothing that was used, proved nothing that 
was important, and had no discernible effect on his 
time or ours. He was so naive that he could say 
of his boat that “in all these things I give only y* 
general Rules; expecting y' Ingenious men will 
naturally know y® Rest’; and so innocent in his 


29 Morgan to Royal Society, Maidenhead, July 3, 1734, 
Letters and Papers, M.3.12; Morgan, “A Post Script 
... 3 Royal Society of London, Journal Book, Nov. 14, 
1734, Jan. 31, 1740. 

30 Minutes of the Presbytery of Philadelphia, 1733- 
1746, 35, 40-57, 81-83, Typescript in Hist. Soc. of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U. S. A.; Record of the Presby- 
terian Church . . . 132, 137, 139, 144. 

31 Record of the Presbyterian Church . . . 150; Penna. 
Gasette, Nov. 29, 1739; Appleton’s cyclopedia of Ameri- 
can biography 4: 402. 
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faith that he feared that selfish men might revenge 
themselves upon him for speaking out against 
wealth, power, and inequality. He was thus not 
simply an unknown votary of science but a rather 
absurd one as well. 

Yet, one feels, there is some minor significance 
here. A country clergyman of little education who 
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was drawn to science and scientific ideas ; an ama- 
teur immured in Maidenhead, New Jersey, who 
corresponded with the Royal Society; a curious 
and pathetic figure, Joseph Morgan is a sort of case 
study in trans-Atlantic cultural ties, an index of 
the extent and influence of scientific ideas and in- 
stitutions in eighteenth-century colonial America. 





SELLERS PAPERS IN THE PEALE-SELLERS COLLECTION 


CHARLES COLEMAN SELLERS 


Curator of Dickinsoniana, Dickinson College 


THE Peale side of the Peale-Sellers Papers has 
already received notice in the Library Bulletin. 
The bulk of it relates to the life of Charles Willson 
Peale, and the rest to his immediate family. The 
Sellers group, with over two thousand items, is 
approximately equal in size, but more diffused 
in character. Over a longer period, it illustrates 
family life in Philadelphia, touching on the devel- 
opments in engineering and mechanics which 
played so large a part in the city’s early history. 
It includes letters, diaries, maps, land and road 
surveys, reminiscences, wills, inventories, patent 
rights and the correspondence concerning them— 
together with invitations, valentines, poems, and 
all the many-sided memorabilia of family life. 

The leading parts in the crowded dramatis 
personae of this side of the collection are taken 
by John Sellers (1728-1805), his son, Nathan 
(1751-1830), his grandson, Coleman (1781- 
1834), and two great-grandsons, George Escol 
(1808-1899) and Coleman (1827-1907). 

John Sellers, elected to membership in the So- 
ciety in 1768, was one of its committee to observe 
the transit of Venus in the following year. He 
was a member of the Provincial Assembly, and by 
profession a surveyor. His grandfather, the 
settler of 1682, had been a weaver, and he on his 
part became the first to establish the industry of 
weaving and working wire in America. 

His son, Nathan, was apprenticed to a lawyer, 
and a number of documents engrossed by him 
are in the Collection. The experience seems to 
have inspired him only with an interest in how 
the papers on which he worked were made, and 
immediately upon his release he took up the pro- 
duction of wire molds for paper-making. He 
invented a new process for making the fine wires 
used in shaping a watermark on the mold. In 
1773 he made the heavy wire screens that en- 
closed the bookshelves in the old Philadelphia 
Library Company. With the outbreak of the war, 
he enlisted in Colonel John Paschall’s Flying 
Camp of Pennsylvania militiamen, and marched 
into New Jersey in the fall of 1776. His service 
was short. A resolution of Congress withdrew 


him from the army to make paper molds for the 
new outpouring of currency. Soon after, he was 
employed also in mapping the defences of the 
lower Delaware, a Quaker surveyor as military 
cartographer. Few then had skill equal to this 
branch of the service, now a corps in itself, and 
a work that was later largely taken over by engi- 
neers of the French army. And among the docu- 
ments of Nathan’s transfer from the field to paper- 
making, there is a detailed map of the British de- 
fences at New York, either made or acquired by 
him during these campaigns (fig. 1). 

With the close of the war, Nathan Sellers’ wire- 
working business became suddenly a_ national 
affair. Specimens of his fine brass wires and a 
fragment of laid mold face are preserved with his 
papers. His inventions had created an industry 
new to America, and orders came to him from 
every part of the continent, Newburyport, New 
Orleans, Kentucky. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing single item in the Collection is the order 
book of his and his brother’s business in paper 
molds, from January 1, 1774 to February 4, 1801. 
Size, quality, and a description or sketch of the 
watermark are given with each order (fig. 2). 
Most of them came from banks, whose special 
watermarks guarded their notes from forgery. 
Some are from prominent individuals, Robert 
Gilmor of Baltimore, for instance, for paper 
marked “RG.” An order of 1789 from “Hon. 
Samuel Phillips, Jr.” for double foolscap, 1314 by 
16% inches, 24 wires to an inch, to be water- 
marked “ANDOVER” in a double circle, was 
undoubtedly for the use of the young Academy. 

Sieves were a less interesting but profitable 
side line. In their manufacture we find Nathan 
making a new discovery in the seasoning of wood, 
passing it on at once to Philadelphia’s great naval 
architect, Joshua Humphreys, for use in a wider 
field. Wool cards also shared largely in the 
firm’s output, and one of these, also, is preserved 
among its papers. 

After Nathan’s retirement in 1817 the wire- 
working business was carried on by his son, 
Coleman. It is here that the connection with the 
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Fic. 1. Detail of a map of the British defences at New York. 
From the papers of Nathan Sellers (1751-1830). 








Fic. 2. Entries in the Order Book of Nathan and David Sellers, 
manufacturers of paper molds, 1774-1801. 
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Peales is made, for Coleman had married, in 1805, 
Sophonisba Angusciola, a daughter of Charles 
Willson Peale. He moved his father’s business to 
the family lands outside the city in the present 
Sixty-ninth Street area, calling the place Carding- 
ton, since wool-carding tools were now the prin- 
cipal output. Here, before his early death in 
1834, he had expanded into the manufacture of 
locomotives, originating three improvements that 
have endured to the present time—the substitu- 
tion of iron for wooden frames in the running 
gear, the location of the connecting rods and 
cylinders outside the frame, and the pivotted for- 
ward truck. 

His son, Escol, worked with him on these 
developments, and himself created a sensation in 
1847 with his invention of a hill-climbing locomo- 
tive for the Isthmus of Panama, curiously antici- 
pating the rush of ‘“Forty-niners.” The Collec- 
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tion contains letters from Benjamin H. Latrobe, 
and others, expressing interest in the new engine, 
the original model of which is now at the Franklin 
Institute. In 1854 Escol established an industria] 
center, “Sellers Landing,’ on the Ohio River, 
Hardin County, Illinois. Here he mined an in- 
ferior grade of coal and manufactured, so it was 
said by an old hand at his works, “everything 
from a doorstop to a steamboat and did a finished 
job.” Here, in 1864, he invented a process for 
making paper from grass and reeds, the pulp 
crushed, fermented, and shot by steam against a 
baffle plate—and turned out for some years a good 
grade of wrapping paper. He became an author- 
ity on the archaeology of the neighboring country, 
and filled his leisure with rhyming on romantic 
themes, and sketches of the life about him (fig. 3), 

Escol’s career, however, was marked by trag- 
edy. His wife and all but one of his children died 


Fic. 3. Scene on the Ohio River. Sketch by George Escol Sellers (1808-1899). 
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at this remote spot. Largely because of its dis- 
tance from markets, his manufacturing enter- 
prises failed to yield a satisfactory return to his 
Philadelphia investors, and they, irked by his 
hopefulness for the future and remissness for the 
present, became outspoken in their resentment. 
So it was that Charles Dudley Warner, visiting 
in the city, picked up the name “Escol Sellers,” 
and afterward applied it to the shady promoter of 
his and Mark Twain’s Gilded Age. Among 
Escol’s papers are clippings from the publicity 
that hounded him for the rest of his life, together 
with Warner’s letters of apology and regret. Af- 
ter Escol’s death, his paper-making process was 
revived to meet new scarcities, becoming for the 
first time highly profitable and yielding to its 
inventor a posthumous fame. 

At the turn of the century a nephew persuaded 
Escol to write his recollections of his own and the 
early family life. This he did, marvelling at the 
clearness with which long-past events and people 
came back to him. His memory was remarkably 
clear, and only minor errors have been found in 
these memoirs. They unite the two branches of 
the Collection, for Escol had not only had a part 
in the Sellers enterprises, but had been a favorite 
of Charles Willson Peale, and his assistant at the 
Philadelphia Museum. They are somewhat ram- 
bling and repetitious, but, even if properly edited, 
would fill a good-sized volume with intimate de- 
tail of early Philadelphia life. 

In contrast to Escol, his brother Coleman en- 
joyed a career of uninterrupted success and recog- 
nition. From childhood, all his interests were 
in mechanics. Because of delicate health, his 
parents thought to set him up as a farmer, and 
during this brief period his efforts to mechanize 
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farm life produced a horse drawn hay-rake, pre- 
ceding by a short time the invention of that which 
came into general use. He was Escol’s assistant 
in building the hill-climbing locomotive, and was 
with his two elder brothers at their Globe Rolling 
Mills in Cincinnati, until called to Philadelphia 
again as Chief Engineer of William Sellers and 
Company, manufacturers of machine tools. He 
was a partner in that company from 1873 to 
1885, leaving it to acquire an international reputa- 
tion as a consulting engineer. His crowning en- 
gineering achievement was the first development 
of water power at Niagara Falls and its applica- 
tion to the electrical power plant there, in which, 
overruling the emphatic advice of his principal 
colleague, Lord Kelvin, he first established the 
large-scale use of alternating current. That of 
his many inventions best remembered today is his 
“kinematoscope,’ patented February 5, 1861, a 
step toward the moving picture, although the only 
part which endures today is from the name— 
cinema. He made an enormous contribution to 
world progress in effecting the standardization of 
screw threads—and in part offset this accomplish- 
ment by his influence in defeating the introduc- 
tion of the metric system in the United States. 

Coleman Sellers was a Vice-President of the 
American Philosophical Society, and a President 
of the Franklin Institute. His papers are divided 
between the two institutions, the Society’s in gen- 
eral, covering the earlier part of his life. That 
life was the culmination of a family history whose 
central theme, since the arrival of the immigrant 
ancestor, had been the use of machinery and the 
development of power—the theme that gives both 
continuity and historical value to this half of the 
Peale-Sellers Papers. 





LIBRARY HALL: HOME OF THE LIBRARY COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 1790-1889 


CHARLES E. PETERSON* 


Resident Architect, Independence National Historical Park Project 


THE story of the Library Company of Phila- 
delphia has been often sketched and is generally 
well known. Founded by Benjamin Franklin 
and his friends in 1731—and chartered in 1742— 
the Company was to build up a famous collection 
of books, one of the real cultural monuments of 
eighteenth-century America.? Less known is the 
history of the handsome building erected in 
1789-90 which served to house the Library for 
nearly a century. 

From the beginning the institution had enjoyed 
a steady growth and enlarged its quarters a num- 
ber of times to keep apace. The books were first 
kept at Pewter Platter Hall, in space rented from 
Robert Grace, a shareholder,* and then in the 
home of William Parsons, librarian. The collec- 


* Acknowledgments: Special library assistance from 
Mr. Barney Chesnick, Ridgway Branch, Library Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, suggestions from Dr. Robert C. 
Smith, University of Pennsylvania, and fire insurance 
surveys from James Somers Smith, Jr. and William C. 
Ross of the Philadelphia Contributionship. 

1 The first published sketch that has come to my atten- 
tion is “A Short Account of the Library” published in 
A Catalogue of the Books Belonging to the Library Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, Phila., 1789. More recent works 
are: James Hardie, A.M., The Philadelphia Directory 
and Register, 200, 201, Phila., 1793; J. Thomas Scharf 
and Thompson Westcott, History of Philadelphia, 1173- 
1189, Phila., 1884; George Maurice Abbott, A short his- 
tory of the Library Company of Philadelphia, Phila., Lib. 
Co. of Phila. 1913; and Austin K. Gray, Benjamin 
Franklin's Library, N. Y., Macmillan, 1936, n.a., The 
birth and development of Libraries in Philadelphia, in 
The Free Library of Philadelphia, Report 1941-1944, 
37-49, Phila., Free Lib. Phila., 1950. Where these 
sources are used, footnotes do not always appear. 

2 Franklin called this institution the “mother of all the 
North American subscription libraries.” Albert Henry 
Smyth, ed., The writings of Benjamin Franklin 10: 159, 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1907. 

3 Of the first home of the Library, Zachariah Poulson 
wrote in 1806: “Jones’s Alley is now called Pewter-platter 
Alley, and the Building in which the Library was kept was 
afterwards occupied by David Hall as a Printing-office— 
it is back of the house in which Mr. Hornor had his Iron- 
mongery Store.” Minutes of the Proceedings of the Di- 
rectors of the Library Company of Philadelphia, MS 
(MPDLC) 4: 209. Jones’s Alley is now part of Church 
Street. 


tions increased by purchase and gift and in 1738 
John Penn, the Proprietor of the colony, sent an 
air-pump from London as a “useful and pleasant 
apparatus . . . to show the nature and power of 
air.” By the time this contraption was housed in 
the large wooden cabinet made for it,* the direc- 
tors were looking around for more spacious quar- 
ters. Successful application was made to the 
legislature, and in 1740 the Library moved to the 
west wing of the new State House.° 

In the year 1769 the Union Library Company, 
which had had its own building at Third and Pear 
Streets ® next to St. Paul’s Church, was joined to 
the older company and a committee was appointed 
to petition for a building site on State House 
Square. The collection of books and “philosophi- 
cal apparatus” was crowding the space then avail- 
able. The proposal went to the legislature but the 
plan did not bear fruit." An agreement was 
finally reached with the Carpenters’ Company by 
which the Library Company leased the entire sec- 
ond floor of their new Hall,‘ then nearing comple- 
tion. They moved into that space in 1773 ° and 
remained there through the difficult period of the 
Revolutionary War. Fortunately no real damage 
was done to the collections, which were frequently 
used by British military personnel. 

The Carpenters’ Hall quarters were not con- 
sidered really satisfactory because of combustible 


4 The original cabinet and part of the apparatus may be 
seen at the Ridgway Branch Library today. 

5 The new space was on the second floor of the west 
wing or “Western Office.” The entire original wing was 
removed and replaced about 1811. The present construe- 
tion dates from the 1890's. 

The Honorable Thomas Penn had given the Company 
a free building lot on Chestnut Street west of the town 
in 1738, but this was never used by them. Scharf and 
Westcott, 2: 1175. 

6 Founded 1746. Pear St. is now Chancellor Street. 
For the history of the other local libraries see E. V. Lam- 
berton, Colonial libraries of Philadelphia, Penna. Mag. 42 
(3) : 193-234, 1918. 

7 MPDLC 2: 63, 64 (January 10, 1772). 

8 Ibid. 2: 74-76 (June 29, September 28, 1772). A 
committee for this purpose had been appointed as early as 
1769. Scharf and Westcott, 1177. 

9 Tbid. 2: 93. 
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goods stored in the basement *® and during the 
post-war inflation period, when the rent was raised 
sharply, the directors of the Library began to look 
about for a new location.‘' The American Philo- 
sophical Society was then planning to erect a 
building on State House Square and suggested 
that the Library Company join with them in put- 
ting up balancing structures on the Walnut Street 
side of the square, similar architecturally." A 

10 [bid. 2: 44 (March 9, 1779). See also Ibid. 2: 233, 
236-239. The occupation of Carpenters’ Hall by the Li- 
brary is discussed in Charles E. Peterson, Notes on Car- 
penters’ Hall, St. Louis, 1948 (mimeographed), 5-7. 

11MPDLC 2: 182, 183. 

12Jbid. 2: 213, 214 (1784). According to Samuel 





Vaughan in a letter to Franklin dated Philadelphia, March 
8, 1784, it was intended to develop the southeast and south- 
west corners of the State House Yard with balancing 
buildings “which are meant to be sufficiently ornamental 
not to interfere materially with the views of making a 
publick walk.” MS, Amer. Philos. Soc., Franklin Papers. 
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committee appointed to study this matter reported 
favorably and a joint petition by the two societies 
(fig. 2) was submitted to the legislature. As it 
turned out, both organizations wanted to be on 
the east side of the square, closer to the center of 
the town, which was still hugging the banks of 
the Delaware. When the Philosophical Society 


won out, the Library Company withdrew 
altogether.** 


13 The text of the joint petition is found in the Library 
of the American Philosophical Society (Archives, De- 
cember 13, 1784), and the record of the relations of that 
Society to the joint efforts to obtain two suitable building 
lots on State House Square appears in the Minutes of its 
meetings from March to December, 1784. Of more than 
passing interest today (in relation to the Independence 
National Historical Park) is the proposal for the re- 
construction at some future time of the Philadelphia Li- 
brary Company’s home to house the Library of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society (cf. Amer. Philos. Soc. 94 (3): 
208-213, 1950). 





Fic. 1. Birch Engraving, 1800. Set well back from Fifth Street and facing the State House yard, 
Dr. Thornton’s Library displayed architectural character new to Philadelphia. 
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Fic. 2. Joint Petition for Building Site, 1784. This pas- 
sage is from the Minutes of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, December 9, 1784. 


Other sites were subsequently considered, in- 
cluding the Masonic Lodge, which was offered for 
sale in 1785, but the Library Company would not 
pay the price asked.* At this point a delegation 
went to wait on Benjamin Franklin, recently re- 
turned from France. Franklin assured them of 
his interest and hoped that they could manage to 
erect a new building of their own. He intimated 
that he would donate some valuable books which 
he would not consider safe in Carpenters’ Hall.*® 
Another committee was appointed.*® 


14 MPDLC 3: 4,5. The Lodge (in Lodge Alley) went 
for £1500, which was £500 higher than the Committee was 
willing to bid. 

15 Jbid. 3: 17, 18 (February 2, 1786). 

16 [bid. 3: 52. Members: Josiah Hewes, Richard 
Wells, Thomas Norris and Dr. Thomas Parke. Richard 
Wells played an important part in the project and seems 
to have been interested in architecture. On October 6, 
1791, he presented the Company with “part of the Cornice 
from the great hall at Wresel Castle in Yorkshire, built 
about the year 1390.” Jbid. 3: 280. 

The records of the American Philosophical Society 
show that Wells became a member of that body on Janu- 
ary 19, 1768, and served as its secretary in 1774-1776. 
On December 17, 1773, he communicated a paper on a 
plan for a snow plough and on January 21, 1774, one on 
raising water without the use of pumps or other machines. 
In 1782 he was a member of the Silk Society. 

Wells is listed in the Philadelphia directories as mer- 
chant, 1785; esquire, congressman, and director of the 
Philadelphia Contributionship, 1791; cashier of the Bank 
of North America, 1794. The diary of Jacob Hiltzheimer 
(Extracts from the diary of Jacob Hiltsheimer, 1765- 
1798, J. C. Parsons, ed., Phila., 1893), 151, 177, shows 
that Wells in 1789 was a proponent of John Fitch, the 
steamboat inventor, as was William Thornton, and in 1792 


PETERSON [PROC. AMER. PHIL. soc. 
On February 1, 1787 this committee reported 
in favor of erecting a suitable building on a lot 
“in some central safe Part of the Town” and the 
Board requested it to take an option on such a 
site.'* Joint construction of a building with the 
Philosophical Society was also considered, but no 
agreement along those lines could be reached.'* 
Decision was formally made at a stated meeting 
of the Company on June 4, 1789, Bishop William 
White presiding. The directors were authorized 
to purchase a site and they were given “power to 
contract for materials and workmanship, and shall 
cause to be erected a suitable building, with cel- 
lars, the said building to be two stories high, and 
of a size sufficient to accommodate and serve the 
purposes of the library, having regard therein to 
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Fic. 3. New Library Building authorized. A vote of 
the Company on June 4, 1789, gave the directors au- 
thority to proceed with construction. This passage 
is from the original Minutes of the Proceedings of 
the Directors, Library Company of Philadelphia 3: 
150. Courtesy of Library Company of Philadelphia. 


a gradual increase of books, and other articles 
there to be deposited” (fig. 3).1° Financing was 
to be provided by the sale of one hundred new 
memberships and the sale of surplus real estate. 

After considerable investigation, a fine site on 
Fifth Street facing Philosophical Hall and the 


he was directly concerned with the construction of the 
President’s House on Market Street. 

MrOL &: 53. 

18 [bid. 3: 79 (October 4, 1787). 

19 [bid. 3: 150-152. 
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State House yard, was purchased.*° This ground 
was part of the gardens of the old Norris House, 
then being subdivided.** It was an attractive lo- 
cation, shaded by trees and with a row of yellow 
willows along the street.** 

This was a period of rapid development in the 
neighborhood, the boom partly caused by the an- 
ticipated return of Congress to the city. One ob- 
server was reminded of London and commented, 
“Philadelphia does in reality increase very fast 
particularly toward the State House, great num- 
bers of Houses tis said are to be built this sum- 
mer.” ** Philosophical Hall and Congress Hall 
in the State House Yard across the street had 
just been completed and the Old City Hall on the 
nearest corner was under construction (fig. 8).* 


DOCTOR THORNTON’S PRIZE DESIGN 


David Evans, carpenter and a shareholder, had 
been active in the Union Library Company, re- 
cently assimilated, and he assisted the Committee 
by making some preliminary designs.** His work 





20 This was composed of the rear of two long lots facing 
on Chestnut Street, part being purchased from Mary Nor- 
ris (August 10, 1789), and part from George Logan ct wx. 
(August 11, 1789). See MPDLC 3: 135, 157. A sher- 
iff's sale of the corner lot, 55’ 8’’ X 225’, was advertised 
in the Pennsylvania Gazette for July 22, 1789. The south 
boundary of the lot was “an alley leading from Fifth-street 
to a 50 feet [sic] court.” This was first called ‘Norris 
Court,” then “Library Street,’ and now “Sansom Street.” 

21 Recollections of Samuel Breck, H. E. Scudder, ed., 
103, London, 1877. 

22 Reminiscences of Deborah 
Bound MS, Hist. Soc. Penna. 

23 Susanna to William Dillwyn, Philadelphia, March 24, 
1792. Dillwyn Papers, MS, Library Company of Phila- 
delphia. At the end of 1789, in anticipation of the moving 
of the Federal Government to Philadelphia, house rent 
had increased and the cost of building construction also. 
Robert Proud to William Proud, Philadelphia, January 
10, 1790. Proud Papers, MS, Ridgway Library. 

*4 Probably the best documented account of construction 
in the State House yard at this time is Robert P. Reeder, 
The first homes of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 76 (4) : 543-596, 1936. 

*5 Evans had an important part in bringing the Union 
Library Company’s building into being. He provided the 
lot for it next to his own house on Pear (now Chancellor) 
Street in 1761, and was perhaps its designer and builder. 
Lamberton, 198-199. No views of “The New Library in 
Third Street” are known to the writer. Evans was the 
donor of two volumes of English architectural design by 
Abraham Swan to the Library Company (1789 Catalog 
No. 276). 

During the construction of the Library he was seriously 
injured in a fall from a three-story scaffold on Race 
Street. Diary of Christopher Marshall, MS, Hist. Soc. 


Norris Logan, ca. 1827, 
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seems not to have pleased the directors, however, 
for afterwards a new committee was appointed to 
“prepare a suitable plan and elevation of the 
building, to make inquiry with regard to the best 
method of procuring Materials and engaging 
workmen.” °° The sale of additional shares of 
capital stock was pushed.** 

At a meeting on June 15 the committee re- 
ported that they would soon have a design for the 
building and formally agreed on its size.** After 
some further delay, it was decided to advertise 
for plans and the following notice was run in the 
Pennsylvania Packet and Daily Advertiser: 


Philadelphia, July 9, 1789. 


H E Directors of the Library 

Company of Philadelphia, being so- 
licitous to render the Building proposed to 
be erected, as elegant as the unavoidable 
frugality of the Plan will admit, request 
ingenious Artists, and Friends to the In- 
stitution, to favour them with Designs and 
Elevations for the purpose. 

The Building is to be 70 feet in length, 
48 in depth, and two stories high. The 
present funds will not admit of any kind 
of Turret or Cupola. 

The Directors will meet on the 20th in- 
stant, for the purpose of deciding on the 
Plan and Elevation. They acknowledge 
their Obligations for several 
Designs already sent in. 

A Share in the Library will be granted 
to the Person whose Plan and Elevation is 
adopted. 


ingenious 


In the meantime the building committee made a 
contract to procure scantling at £3 per thousand 


Penna., April 24, 1790. Evans was a member of the 
Carpenter’s Company—elected in 1769 and was expelled 
in 1815. Charter, By-Laws, Rules and Regulations of 
the Carpenters’ Company, 60, Phila., 1916. David Evans, 
Jr., was the designer of the the final, or central, unit of 
the old Philadelphia Hospital still standing on Pine Street. 
There was in Philadelphia at this time another David 
Evans, a cousin and cabinet maker. William Macpherson 
Hornor, Jr., Blue Book, Philadelphia furniture, Phila. 79, 
1935. 

26 MPDLC 3: 157. The committee consisted of Rich- 
ard Wells, Thomas Morris, John Kaighn and the Secre- 
tary, William Rawle. 

27 [bid. 3: 152. 

28 [bid. 158. The size of the building was set at 70’ 
front and 48’ depth. Just what happened is not too clear; 
there was evidently a controversy over the design. At 
this juncture (July 8) it is interesting to note that the 
Directors traded a share in the Company for a morocco- 
bound folio edition of Inigo Jones’ designs. Jbid. 3: 169. 
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Fic. 4. William Thornton by Gilbert Stuart. Thornton, 
1761-1828, was educated at Edinburgh as a physician 
but never practiced extensively. He is best known 
for his second architectural design, prize-winner for 
the United States Capitol at Washington. Courtesy 
of National Gallery of Art. 


and were authorized to bargain for brick and 
stonework.*° 

Several drawings were received as the result 
of the notice and “Carpenters and Masons of judg- 
ment” were consulted. Dr. William Thornton’s 
elevation was selected and premiated with a share 
of the Company’s stock. Thomas Carstairs, a 
Philadelphia builder,*® received a second prize of 
£5 for the several elevations he had submitted.** 


29 Tbid. 158, 168. 

30“Thomas Carstairs, Architect and House carpenter, 
lately arrived in this city from London,” Pennsylvania 
Packet, Feb. 5, 1784. According to John W. Jordan, ed., 
Colonial and Revolutionary families of Pennsylvania 2: 
870, N. Y. and Chicago, Lewis Pub. Co., 1911, Carstairs 
was born in Scotland in 1759 and died in 1830. He was 
elected to the Carpenters’ Company in 1804. 

31 MPDLC 3: 171, 172, 183 (October 1, 1789). The 
board in accepting the Thornton design ordered “an al- 
teration in the Steps and Stone basement and some devi- 
ations in the ornament and disposition of the doors and 
windows.” 

The original drawings seem to have been lost long ago. 
The late Austin K. Gray (p. 34) stated that “No less a 
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Dr. Thornton was a young physician who had 
recently come from the West Indies via New York 
City and Wilmington, Delaware. The doctor had 
had no architectural training and the design for 
the Library was the first he had ever made. He 
was afterwards to win the competition for the 
design of the United States Capitol in Washing- 
ton and to design some other well-known build- 
ings such as the Octagon House and Tudor Place, 
Washington, Woodlawn, Fairfax County, and 
Pavilion VII at the University of Virginia.** 

In a letter written a few years later, Dr. Thorn- 
ton explained the beginning of his architectural 
career : 


It will perhaps be deemed presumptious that I began 
to study Architecture, and to work for Prizes at the 
same time; long before I was appointed to my present 
office A Plan for a Public Library in Philadelphia 
was proposed, and the Prize for the best Plan &c was 
a Share in the Company. I studied Architecture, set 
to work, and drew one in the ancient Ionic order, 
... This Order I admire much.— The Prize was 
adjudged to me. . . .38 


Compared with present day commissions the prize 
seems paltry, the value of these shares being only 
ten pounds each.** 

Just what sources Dr. Thornton consulted for 
his design he did not say, but we can identify some 
of the architectural books in Philadelphia at that 
time. The Library Company had collected in that 
field from the beginning, two items having been 
requested with the very first ordered in 1732 from 
London. These were a volume of Palladio and 
‘“Evelyns’ Parallel of the ancient and modern 


man than Thomas Jefferson submitted plans for the build- 


ing,’ but no substantiation has been found for the 
statement. 

32 For biographical notes see Appendix I. 

33 Thornton to , Washington, October 10, 1797. 
William Thornton Papers, MS, Library of Congress. 

34Tn 1792 plans for a Dancing Assembly Room were 
publicly requested and a prize of one subscription or £20 
cash were offered. Dunlap’s American Daily Advertiser, 
April 10, 1792. 

The same year competitions for the designs for the 
United States Capitol and the President’s House at Wash- 
ington were announced. In each case a first prize of $500 
(or a medal of that value) was offered. For the Capitol 
there was also a second prize of $250. The Washington 
competitions required more study ; drawings specified were 
“ground plats, elevations of each front and _ sections 
through the building in such directions as may be neces- 
sary to explain the internal structure and an estimate of 
the cubic feet of brick work composing the whole mass of 
the walls.” Dunlap’s American Daily Advertiser, April 
12, 1792. 
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Architecture.” *° During the year of the competi- 
tion, the Library published a catalog listing 
twenty-one works under the heading of “Civil 
Architecture.” °° These books, together with 
those owned by the Carpenters’ Company and 
kept in the same building,*’ provided unusual ref- 
erence opportunities for the period. 

A review of these works points towards a design 
in Abraham Swan’s A Collection of Designs in 
Architecture (London, 1757) as the principal in- 
fluence. Swan seems to have been popular in 
Philadelphia, for there were two sets of the work 
in the Library at this time and it had been re- 
printed in the city in 1775 as the second architec- 
tural book published in America. 


Fic. 5. English Precedent. When Dr. Thornton began 
his studies the Library Company owned two sets of 
Abraham Swan’s Collection of Designs in Architec- 
ture (London, 1757). The above design (Vol. 2, 
Plate II) seems to account for the design of the 
new library. Courtesy of Library f 


Company of 
Philadelphia. 


the second 1757 volume entitled “A Design for a 
House of Six Rooms upon a floor” (fig. 5) bears a 


35 List of books in Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Society Miscellaneous Manuscripts, Library Company of 
Philadelphia. The Evelyn volume was marked “out of 
print or dear” and was probably not received. 

36TIn an undated leaflet for the Library Company, Dr. 
Kimball wrote, “These books formed, indeed, the finest 
architectural library in America at that time, being rivalled 
only by the group in the library of William Byrd of Vir- 
ginia, the largest private library in the Colonies, dispersed 
in 1779. With his great interest in architecture, Jeffer- 
son, who had bought extensively at the Byrd sale, had but 
half the number of the Philadelphia group before he sailed 
for France in 1784.” 

For the full book list, enlightening as to the state of 
architectural resources in Philadelphia, see Appendix II. 
For information on Swan, see Henry-Russell Hitchcock, 
American architectural books, iii, 103, Minneapolis, Univ. 
of Minn. Press, 1946. 


87 For notes on other Philadelphia architectural books 
see Hornor, 78, 79, 
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strikingly close resemblance. It can be described 
as a two-story Palladian design having a center 
entrance with a pedimented bay of four pilasters, 
the whole on a low basement and covered with a 
hipped roof surrounded by a balustrade with urns 
(fig. 12). The principal difference between 
Swan’s design and Thornton’s is the shape and 
decoration of the windows. The Library win- 
dows, especially the round-topped openings with 
the “Gothic” sash, were in the current Philadel- 
phia style and may well have been designed by one 
of the several master carpenters on the job. 
Thornton’s original drawings seem to have been 
lost long ago and we have no written déscription 
of them. 

We do not know whether Thornton supervised 
construction work at the site, as professional archi- 
tects now do. In the eighteenth century the mas- 
ter mechanic played an important part in the final 
appearance of a building. Architects’ drawings 
often provided only the general outlines. Details 
of such as entrance frontispiece and cornice—as 
well as interior effects—were usually left to me- 
chanics—often anonymous, but responsible for 
some of the handsomest decorative features to be 
seen in early American work. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The exact site for the new structure—twenty 
feet back from the street—was determined on Au- 
gust 5° and the cornerstone erected on August 
31. The stone has been preserved and the in- 
scription, except for that part relating to himself, 
was composed by the venerable Dr. Franklin. 


Be it remembered 
In Honor of the PHILADELPHIAN Youth 
(Then chiefly Artificers ) 
That in MDCCXXXI 
They cheerfully, 

At the Instance of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
One of their Number, 
INSTITUTED the PHILADELPHIA LIBRARY, 

which, though small at first, ° 
Is become highly valuable, 
And extensively useful ; 
And which the Walls of this Edifice 
Are now destined to contain and preserve 
The first STONE of whose FOUNDATION 
Was here placed 

The thirty first Day of AUGUST, 

An:Dom: MDCCLXXXIX, 


88 MPDLC 3: 173. 
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Benjamin Gibbs, Josiah Hewes, 
John Kaighn, Mordecai Lewis, 
Thomas Morris, Thomas Parke, 
Joseph Paschall, Benjamin Poultney, 
Richard Wells, Richard Wistar, 


then being 
Directors 


Samuel Coates, Treasurer, 
William Rawle, Secretary, 
Zachariah Poulson, jun'., Librarian.*® 


Construction proceeded very quickly and to 
meet expenses a draft for £200 was drawn in favor 
of Richard Wells on September 5 for “Stone, 
Brick, Scantling, Digging the Cellar, Mason’s 
wages.” *° The walls were ready for the roof by 
the end of October, when an entertainment for the 
workmen was planned.** 

Little detail has survived in the matter of the 
construction, the account books of the Building 
Committee have apparently been lost. Surviving 
records do show that payment to workmen was 
made at least partially by the granting of Library 


Company shares. The project was a genuine 


community enterprise to judge by the number of 
workmen mentioned as receiving such shares. 


No. of 

Shares 
Carpenters 
William Garrigues (3) 
Joseph Ogilby (2) 
Samuel Pancoast (3) 
Joseph Rakestraw 2) 
Matthias Sadler (2) 
Joseph Govett (2) 
David Evans (1) 


39 The stone may be seen at the Ridgway Library. 

40 MPDLC 3: 182. 

41 Pennsylvania Packet, October 13, 1789. “Custom 
has made a law,” wrote a library shareholder, of the 
festivities to celebrate the raising of the roof frame. 

When the roof of the Free Quaker Meeting House 
(Fifth and Arch Streets) was raised in 1784 the work- 
men were entertained with a rum punch. Herbert C. 
Wise and H. Ferdinand Beidleman, Colonial architecture 
for those about to build, 256, Phila., Lippincott, 1913. 

Jacob Hiltzheimer reported a similar occasion the eve- 
ning of July 7, 1792, when “the Carpenters, bricklayers 
and stone-cutters were treated to a round of beef, ham 
and punch, to celebrate the putting down of the first floor” 
of the new house for President Washington. Extracts 
from the Diary of Jacob Hiltzheimer (Parsons, ed.), 
179, Phila., 1793. 

The carpenters were also given a lunch when the second 
floor was completed (Sept. 7); a “cut of beef and some 
punch” at completion of the third floor (Nov. 2); beef 
and punch again at the beginning of the fourth floor (Nov. 
29), and a raising supper for 180 persons when the first 
rafters had been erected (Dec. 1). 
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No. of 
Shares 
William Williams (2) 
Joseph Hewlings (1) 
John Robins (1) 
Thomas Mitchell (1) 
Allen Ridgeway (1) 
William Lucas (1) 
Edward Brooks (1) 
Plasterer 
Samuel Shoemaker 
Painter 
Jacob Hergesheimer 
Bricklayers 
Jacob Ridgeway 
Nicholas Hicks 
Charles Souder 
William Nash 
Joshua Reper Smith 
Benjamin Taylor 
George Justice 
Jacob Souder 
Stone Cutter 
William Stiles (3) 
Tron Mongers 
Edward Brooks, Jr. (1) 
Jacob Parke (1) 
Richard Hopkins (1) 
Joseph Bringhurst, Jr. (t)= 


Other carpenters who applied for shares on ac- 
count of work done by them are identified in the 
Philadelphia directories: John Cornish, William 
Krider (or Kreider), John Lort, William Rob- 
erts, Nathan A. Smith, Thomas Smith, Joseph 
Rakestraw, Jr., and Joseph Willis. David and 
Nathan Sellers, wire-workers, also participated, 
presumably in placing guards over bookcases.* 
No information has been located about the sup- 
pliers of building materials such as brick, marble, 
lumber, plaster, glass, and paint. All that has 
turned up is that John Haworth, the tanner, fur- 
nished hair for the plaster. 

The new building was seemingly completed and 
the books moved from Carpenters’ Hall to the new 
building about the beginning of October.** The 


42 Various entries in MPDLC 3. Also loose memo- 
randa in Coates & Reynell Papers, Hist. Soc. Penna., Col- 
lection No. 140, “Library Company,” loose papers. 

43 Coates & Reynell Papers, December 9, 1790, January 
6, April 7, 1791. 

44 Notice by Librarian Poulson issued September 23, 
1790. The Pennsylvania Packet and Daily Advertiser, 
October 22, 1790. 
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Library Hall, 1790. 
under construction, the Library was shown in this 
portion of a copperplate “View of Several Public 


Fic. 6. While the building was still 


Buildings in Philadelphia.” Philosophical Hall lies 
to the left and the old Loganian Library to the right. 
Columbian Magasine. 


first meeting of the directors was held there on 
the seventh and Zachariah Poulson was appointed 
Librarian.** 

A good idea of the complete exterior may be 
had from the view engraved by William Birch in 
1800 (fig. 1). The interior layout is not so clear. 
According to Moreau de Saint-Meéry the first floor 
was divided into two parts: one for the six hun- 
dred subscribers with ten thousand volumes and 
one for the general public with about five thousand 
volumes.*® A fire insurance description adds 
much to our knowledge of this period. The pol- 
icy was taken out with the Philadelphia Contribu- 
tionship for the Insurance of Houses against Loss 
by Fire, and the “survey” by Gunning Bedford 
has been preserved in their archives. The struc- 
ture was 40’ x 70’ in size. The “Large Room” 
on the first floor was fitted up with book shelves 
to the ceiling on the east, or rear, side and in part 
on either end. The highest shelves were reached 
from a light “gallery” which ran along in front 
and was approached by two flights of stairs. The 
librarian occupied a circular enclosure. The 
whole was decorated with Doric pilasters and en- 
tablature. Walls were whitewashed, as was the 
common practice of the times.** 

Ascent to the second floor was made by a stair- 
way to the right of the front door. Upstairs there 
were three rooms: one for Directors’ meetings, 





SMEDLC 3: 224, 235. 

46 Moreau de Saint-Méry, Voyage aux Etats-Unis, 
1793-1798, 379, New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1913. 

4™MPDLC 4: 249 (June 2, 1808). The interiors of 
Carpenters’ Hall were still whitewashed in this period. 
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one apparently for the scientific apparatus and one 
of unknown use, possibly the Librarian’s office.** 

About this time the wealthy and cultured Wil- 
liam Bingham offered to donate a white marble 
statue of Franklin to be placed in a niche on the 
front of the building. Dr. Franklin was con- 
sulted as to costume and he favored ‘‘a Gown for 
his dress and a Roman Head.” A portrait bust 
was secured from the Managers of the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital and forwarded to the sculptor in 
Italy along with a sketch of the figure.*® The 

#8 Surveys 2414 and 2415 dated November 3, 1790. 
Some of the other inside specifications were: Floors, 
“Narrow Boards Nail". Through”; inside shutters all 
around; base and surbase all around. Outside: “Modil- 
lion & dintal Cornice,” balustrade on roof with 17 urns. 

49 MPDLC 3: 180, 181, 182, 188. Columbian Magazine 
or Monthly Misscellany, January 25, 1790. 





Fic. 7. Franklin Statue by Lazzarini. The statue of 
Carrara marble, originally raised to the niche over 
the front door of the Library in 1792, is now pre- 
served at the Ridgway Branch. Courtesy of Library 
Company of Philadelphia. 
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Fic. 8. Portion of Hills Map, 1796. 
Philadelphia Library, (34) Philadelphia Dispensary, (38) State House, 
(39) Old City Hall, and (40) Congress Hall. Courtesy of Library of 
Congress. 


statue, carved from Carrara marble by Francois 
Lazzarini and said to have cost more than five 
hundred guineas,*® was finally placed in its niche 
in April, 1792 (fig. 7). The Directors were very 
pleased and it was recorded in the minutes that 
they 


. flatter themselves that, from the accuracy of its 
resemblance and the excellence of its execution, it 
will be considered not only as the first Ornament of 
their building, but as the most finished specimen of 
Sculpture America can exhibit; and, whilst it will 
have a tendency to perpetuate, in the minds of his 
fellow-citizens, a recollection of the public and pri- 
vate Virtues of its Original, cannot fail to remind 
them of the liberality and taste of its Donor. 


The erection of the statue inspired a long poem in 
French in the daily paper.** The memorial was 


50 The Universal Asylum and Columbian Magazine, 
April, 1792, 284. See also Margaret L. Brown, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bingham, Pennsylvania Magazine 61: 299, 300, 
July 1937. 

Richard North received £ 26s 8d for cutting and paint- 
ing the following inscription on the base: 

This Statue of 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin 
Was presented by 
William Bingham, Esq. 
MDCCXCII 


A letter to the newspaper suggested a shorter inscription. 
Dunlap’s Daily American Advertiser, April 21, 1792. 
51 General Advertiser, April 17, 1792. Signed “D. L. 


Principal buildings identified are (31) 


all the more appropriate for the fact that the sub- 
ject had died in the meantime. 
The Building Committee found that the cost of 


Morel, Habitant de St. Domingue.” On May 12, Gideon 
Hill Wells was paid £ 1.2s. 6d. for “porterage of the 
An Account of Expenses. 


Statue.” 





Fic. 9. The State House Yard, 1799. The Birch en- 
graving shows the iron palisadoes which replaced part 
of the high brick wall and allowed a view from the 
Library into the State House Yard. This had re- 
cently been landscaped with plantings, walks and set- 
tees and was a popular promenade. Courtesy of Li- 
brary of Congress. 
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Fic. 10. Portion of Wild Lithograph, 1838. 
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A panorama taken from the restored steeple of Independence Hall 


shows the front of the Library and two neighboring buildings which still stand: (left foreground) Philosophi- 


cal Hall and (left background) the Old Custom House. 


construction altogether had been 4490 pounds.*? 

The Franklin statue was hardly in its niche 
when an addition to Library Hall was projected. 
The success of the project had attracted another 
important collection ; the trustees of the Loganian 
Library had decided to bring their books under 
the same roof. James Logan (1674-1751), 
friend of William Penn and the most influential 
man in the province, had some years before built 
up a notable library of scholarly works which he 
left for the use of the public installed in a small 
brick building facing the State House yard on the 
west side (fig. 6). The whole had been deeded 
to the City, making it the first free library in 
America.** The building was opened to the pub- 


52 MPDLC 3: 308 (May 5, 1792). 
°8“Birth and Development of Libraries in Philadel- 





Courtesy of Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


lic in 1760 ** but closed entirely during the Revo- 
lutionary War, owing to the death or absence of 
all the trustees. 

Dr. Franklin, before his death, had urged join- 
ing the collections of the Loganian Library and 
the Library Company and this was made possible 
by an act of legislature.*° The stipulation was 
that the books were to be so housed as to maintain 


phia,” 42. Architectural drawings for this building by 
Logan are preserved at the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania. The idea for a library at Newport, Rhode 
Island is said to have come to Abraham Redwood after 
a visit to Philadelphia. 

54 Pennsylvania Gazette, No. 1660, November 8, 1760? 

55 James M. Hardie, A.M., The Philadelphia Directory 
and Register, 202, Phila., 1793. Also urged by Samuel 
Vaughan in a letter to Franklin March 8, 1784. MS, 
Amer. Philos. Soc., Franklin Papers. 
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their separate identity.°° To make possible the 
construction of additional space the Loganian 
heirs sold their old library building for £700 
and loaned the Library Company a like amount 
for an addition, agreeing to pay rent for the space. 
An additional strip of land to the east was pur- 
chased ** and plans for the extension were ap- 
proved July 16, 1792.°° The Loganian annex, as 
it was called, was completed and opened May 1, 
1794.° The new addition was long and narrow, 
lighted by a “Palladian” or “Venetian” window 
at either end and from the top by a skylight in its 
copper-covered roof.*' In 1794 a lighting rod 
was added, a touch Dr. Franklin would have 
approved.* 

Library Hall seems to have made an excellent 
impression. Even before completion it was shown 
on the copper plate “View of Several Public 
Buildings in Philadelphia” published in The 
Columbian Magazine (fig. 6) which called it “an 
elegant and stately edifice.” °* Clement Biddle’s 
Philadelphia directory for 1791 refers to it as “an 
elegant building . . . in a modern stile.” Moreau 
de Saint-Méry, who did not admire Philadelphia 
architecture, admitted that the Library ‘‘adds to 
the decoration of the square on which it is built.” “ 
It may well have been an influence on other 


Philadelphia buildings such as Trumbull’s First 


Presbyterian Church (Market Street)® and 
Samuel Blodget’s First Bank of the United States 
(Third Street) both under construction in 1796,°° 
as well as the central, or final unit of the Pennsyl- 


56 Abbot, 14-16. 

57 Loganian Library Account Book, MS, 2 (September 
5, 1792). 

58 A five foot strip of land was acquired from Samuel 
M. Fox for $500. MPDLC 3: 313, 315. 

59 Tbid. 3: 316, 317. 

6° Loganian Library Minutes, 30. 

6t MPDLC 3: 323. The skylight “let into the interior 
of the Loganian a flood of light, and through the two- 
storied arched opening in the wall of the main building 
it found a clear and excellent situation for the desks of 
the Librarian, with light into the main building, and gave 
him, with the system of adjoining stairways leading to 
the galleries, full communication with every part of the 
building.” Public Ledger, April 20, 1887, Supplement. 

62 Historical Society of Pennsylvania, MS Collection 
No. 454, Library Company Papers. Installed by Skerrett 
& Bonsall, blacksmiths (bill, November 6, 1794). A 
“platina point” was added in 1815. MPDLC 4: 356. 

63 January, 1790, p. 25. 

64 Moreau de Saint-Méry, 379. 

6» Theodore Sizer, Mr. Trumbul’s Church, Jour. Soc. 
of Architectural Historians, October 1950. 

66 Stephen’s Philadelphia Directory for 1796. 
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vania Hospital a few years later.“ It impressed 
other visitors to Philadelphia from the new Ameri- 
can states.°* Early in the nineteenth century the 
Library was well enough thought of to appear on 


one of a series of scenic plates called “Beauties of 
America.”®° 


In 1794 the grounds north of the Library were 
enclosed *° and among the finishing touches was 


67 The Philadelphia Library and the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital have a family resemblance to the house design in 
Plate 116, William Pain, The Practical House Carpenter, 
Phila., 1797. 

68 To judge by the painter-architect John Trumbull, 
who urged the building committee of the new Connecticut 
State Capitol “to make use of the Philadelphia marble 
such as us’d in the front of the new library (if the price 
be not to extravagant) in the more elegant parts of the 
building.” Trumbull to Walcott, Hartford, Conn., Sep- 
tember 30, 1792. Charles A. Place, Bulfinch, architect 
and citizen, 52, Boston and New York, Houghton, 1925. 

However, Fiske Kimball and Wells Bennett wrote: 
“Its pedimented frontispiece of pilasters rising through 
two stories was in the accepted academic style of the time, 
but involved nothing new to American builders. The 
Pinckney house in Charleston, forty years older, offers a 
close parallel and seems likewise to have had the ‘ancient’ 
Ionic capitals of Palladio rather than the angular ones of 
Scamozzi.” William Thornton and the design of the 
United States Capitol, Art Studies 1: 78, Princeton 
[Princeton Univ. Press], 1923. 

A critical description of the building in the mid- 
Victorian period, just before it was pulled down, is 
interesting : 

“The building at the corner of Library street is a quaint 
and substantial example of the old style architecture, when 
substance and solidity were objects of the first impor- 
tance; and whilst in style there was some little change 
from the uniformity of plain brick walls, the ornament 
was such as was easy to be obtained in native marble, with 
the addition of well-made mouldings in wood, in panel, 
balustrade, with classic urns. There was breadth and 
solid ease about the old Philadelphia Library Building, 
and a peculiarity which distinguished it from any other 
structure of a public character in the city. The great 
steps on Fifth Street were of a width and depth of more 
than ample liberality. They were, in fact, almost a 
building by themselves, and gave to the lower part of the 
edifice a solidity which was well assisted by the broad, 
noble doorway and the heavily faced niche, with orna- 
ments above it. Taken from any point of view this build- 
ing, although not gorgeous, was striking and respectable, 
and creditable to the taste which planned it.” Public 
Ledger, April 20, 1887, Supplement, 1. 

69 The Historical Society of Pennsylvania has one of 
these—a cup plate, 8%" in diameter, with a rather poorly 
drawn reverse view in blue transfer and the maker’s name 
J. & W. Ridgway. See Sam Laidacker, The standard 
catalogue of Anglo-American China, Scranton, Pa., 1938. 

70£ 166.9s. 544d. being “the amount of the Carpenters 
& Masons bills including materials for inclosing the Lot 
on the North side of the Library.” Library Company 
Papers, Hist. Soc. Penna., MS Collection 454, November 
6, 1794. 
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wharfage, hauling, sawing, and splitting of hick- 
ory wood bought at 33 shillings per cord and piled 
in the cellar. The stoves and their pipes were 
stored in the garret and brought down late in the 
autumn to be set up, blacked, used for the winter 
and returned aloft in the spring. There are also 
items for sweeping the chimneys, shovelling snow, 
and washing windows. Brass candlesticks were 
used and “mould candles” bought by the pound. 





Fic. 11. Undated Photograph, ca. 1855? Several pho- 
tographs of the Library before demolition shows de- 
tails of carpentry and stone cutting in the best Phila- 
delphia tradition. Courtesy of Free Library of 

Philadelphia. 






their planting with shrubs for which John Lithen 
received $4.26 for materials and labor.*! A suc- 
cessful campaign was also conducted to open a 
view into the State House yard across the street 
by taking down a section of the brick wall, which 
had enclosed it for years, and substituting a 
clairvoy€e or open panel of “Iron Pallisadoes.” ** 
The Yard had recently been landscaped under 
the direction of Samuel Vaughan with trees, 
shrubs, and serpentine walks and furnished with 
Windsor settees.** It made a pleasant and popu- 
lar promenade which contributed to the attrac- 
tiveness of the Library’s setting (fig. 9). 


THE LIBRARY IN USE 





The Library was heated by wood-burning 
stoves. The account books carry items for the 


1 MPDLC 4: 60 (November 3, 1796). Other evidence 
of interest in landscaping at this time is shown in book 
orders for “Langley on Gardening” in 1794 and “Repton’s 
essay on Landscape Gardening” and “Haye’s practical 
treatise on planting, etc.” in 1796. The earlier minutes 
of the Company show that Switser’s Gardening and Per- 
kison’s Flower Garden were ordered from London as 
early as 1732 and 1733 and that Peter Collinson had pre- 









sented the volumes of Philip Miller’s Gardener's Dic- Fic. 12. Original Urn from Roof. One of the seven- 
tionary in 1732-1739. teen carved wooden urns that ornamented the balu- 
1 MPDLC 3: 341, 342. strade on the Library roof has been preserved at 
8 John Fanning Watson, Annals of Philadelphia 1: the Ridgway Branch. Height, 50%”, max. dia. 
= Phila., 1881. Manasseh Cutler, Life Journal, 262- 164%", pedestal modern. Courtesy of National Park 
263. 
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Fic. 13. Floor Plan, 1880. 
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At the time the Library moved out of its old Hall, this fire insurance survey was 


made to show the floor plan, including the Loganian annex (“Eastern Building’) and the North Wing. It 


is the only known floor plan. 


A fine lantern for four candles was purchased for 
the front entry (fig. 17).7* At Christmas time 
there was regularly a cash present to the watch- 
men who lighted the lamps.*® 

Random entries in the records give a number of 
further details. Shelving was continually added 
through the years, both against the walls and in 
the form of free-standing ‘‘stalls’”—what we would 

74 Payment to Poultney & Wilson of £2 5s. The Green 
Store on Market Street was ordered for the lantern on 
February 3, 1791. Hist. Soc. Penna., Gratz MS, Case 
14, Box 7. The lantern has been preserved and rehung 
in the Ridgway Branch. 

75 Various entries, An Account of Expenses and Lo- 
ganian Library Minutes, Bound MS, Library Company 
of Philadelphia. The stoves are referred to as “soap- 
stone stoves” in a repair item of the year 1800. The 
Loganian Library was heated by an open stove loaned 
by Joseph Paschall and for which the Trustees provided a 
sheet iron hood and andirons. 


Courtesy of Philadelphia Contributionship. 


today call “stacks.” ** The shelving was painted” 
and some of it protected by wire latticework.” 
Other features of the rooms were Venetian blinds 
at the windows ** and maps on rollers.*° The 
Director's Room was furnished with a dozen 
Windsor chairs *' and its fireplace had an iron 
back and jambs.** The Loganian annex had two 


76 MPDLC 3: 350, 352 (1794); 4: 55; 4: 
184 (1796, 1803, 1804, 1805). 

77 Hist. Soc. Penna., MS Collection 454, Library Com- 
pany Papers (April 3, 1794). 

78 MPDLC 4: 272. “N & D Sellers for wire work, 
$42.93” (January 4, 1810). 

79 Ibid. 4: 111, supplied by John Rea (January 2, 1800). 

80 [bid. 4: 114, supplied by Charles DeKrafft (February 
6, 1800). 

81 £ 11.5s to Joseph Herozey (?) (December 6, 1792) 
cost £ 5.4s. 8d. 

82 MPDLC, Cost £ 5.4s. 8d., 4: 115 (April 3, 1800). 
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large painted tables and some benches.** Six 
leather fire buckets bearing the Library’s name 
were purchased by the Librarian to hang ready 
for emergencies.“* 

The new building was kept closed for three 
months while its eight thousand books were re- 
installed. Opening came on the first day of the 
year 1791.55 This was in time to make a hos- 
pitable gesture and “respectful mark of Atten- 
tion” to President Washington and members of 
Congress who had just come back to Philadelphia 
for a ten-year sojourn. The Directors of the 
Library resolved 


_.. that the President and Members of the Senate, 
and of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, shall have the free use of the Books in the 
Library, in as full and ample manner, as if they were 
Members of the Company.*® 


The First Continental Congress (1774) and the 
Constitutional Convention (1787) had previously 
enjoyed the same privilege when the Library 
Company was at Carpenters’ Hall. In a sense 
the Philadelphia Library was thus the parent of 
the Library of Congress, established 1800.‘ 
Tobias Lear, Secretary of the President, punc- 
tiiously acknowledged this kindness, assuring the 
Directors that their letter had “made a proper im- 
pression upon him.” ** 

The building was open to readers every day 
from one o'clock to sunset except Sunday.*® The 
short hours were the subject of frequent com- 
plaints. One by a lady visitor from New Hamp- 
shire signed LITERARY LEISURE appeared 
in the local Port Folio. Disappointed one morn- 
ing by a locked door she went home and wrote to 
the editor charging. . . 


that no one was permitted to read in a public library 
till food, and wine, and the fumes of tobacco had, 
at a late hour in the afternoon, ingeniously pioneered 





88 Various entries, Minutes and Account Book of the 
Loganian Library. William Roberts was paid £ 7.17s. 8d. 
on July 15, 1792 for making and painting the tables, 
which had locks and keys, and for altering two benches. 

8 MPDLC 4: 64, 65 (1797). 

85 Notice by Librarian Poulson issued September 23, 
1790. The Pennsylvania Packet and Daily Advertiser, 
October 22, 1790. MPDLC 3: 224, 235. 

86 MPDLC 3: 238, 239 (January 18, 1791). 

8t Library of Congress ... Catalog of the Exhibit 
Commemorating the 150th Anniversary of Its Establish- 
ment, 1-3, Washington, Library of Congress, 1950. 

88 MPDLC 3: 247 (January 20, 1791). 

8°Clement Biddle, The Philadelphia Directory, xi, 
Phila., 1791. Independent Gazetteer, January 1, 1791. 
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Fic. 14. A Circulating Library, 1804. This copperplate 
shows English ladies with reading problems in a com- 
parable institution. The borrower at the desk is tak- 
ing out some amorous novels of a type not popular 
with the Philadelphia Library directors. 


the way to the clear understanding and laborious 
perusal of any, the most difficult books.®° 


This brought further comment from Samuel 
Saunter which lends atmosphere to our picture 
of this institution: 


. . Men may trifle with books, in the afternoon, but 
they must be studied in the morning. Indeed, no one, 
I believe, in the Philadelphia library, ever dreams of 
any higher effort of his mind, than to gaze with half- 
shut eyes at Hogarth’s prints, or the maps on the 
wall, to read a magazine or a review, to discuss the 
intelligence of the last gazette, or quietly sink on the 
shoulders of the arm chair, and enjoy a long vision 
of the Muses. An English gentleman, a stranger, 
ironically complimented me that our library estab- 
lishment was so far monastic, as not to want a dormi- 
tory; that under the fervour of a July sun, it was the 
coolest room in the city for a nap, and that, on a late 
visit, he saw some half dozen hard students, whose 
studies might be very profound for aught he knew, 
except that they were occasionally interrupted by a 
profound snore, convulsive twitching, the grinding of 
the teeth, and other symptoms of the most studious 
slumber.®! 


The philosophical apparatus and the natural 
curiosities were regularly shown by the Librarian 
on Saturday mornings. The latter consisted of 
such items as petrifactions and reptiles and in- 








90 The Port Folio 2 (27): 209 (Phila., July 10, 1802). 

91 Op. cit. In spite of this impression of well-heeled 
idleness, the Rev. Duché wrote a few years earlier “for 
one person of distinction and fortune, there were twenty 
tradesmen that frequented this library.” Caspipina’s Let- 
ters, 1, 14, London, 1777. 
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Fig. 15. Interior of Library, 1859. Colin Cooper's wash drawing shows the Librarian’s desk to the right and be- 


hind it an arched opening into the Loganian Library. 


The building was getting crowded with books in its 


later years. Courtesy of Free Library of Philadelphia. 


sects bottled in “spirits of wine.” By special per- 
mission of the directors the scientific instruments 
could be used by parties considered qualified.®? 

An impressive feature of the artistic furnish- 
ings was an elaborate allegory sent from London. 
Samuel Jennings, a young Philadelphian painting 
in England, had heard that an elegant building 
was being put up and wished to contribute a pic- 
ture that would be “applicable to do so noble and 
useful an Institution.” “Liberty displaying the 
Arts and Sciences” or “The Genius of America 
encouraging the Emancipation of the Blacks,” as 
it has been variously called, painted to size in 1792 
and sent across the Atlantic, is still preserved and 
displayed by the Library Company.** 

A clock made by Henry Voight for £27 was 
another item displayed,** as well as busts of 


®2 Hardie, 1793, 201. 


% MPDLC 3: 195-197, 206-207. This painting has 
been expertly studied and written up by Robert C. Smith, 
A Philadelphia Allegory, Art. Bull. 31 (4): 323-326, 
December, 1949. 

% MPDLC 2: 340 (1793). 


Franklin ** and Washington, and a plaster cast 
of Diana by Houdon presented by a Mr. Dupont. 

The cellar was first rented to Israel Whelan, a 
High Street mechant, and occupied by him De- 
cember 15, 1791." This was an old Philadelphia 
custom. The undersides of Carpenters’ Hall, 
Philosophical Hall, private houses, and even 
churches were regularly let out for storage.” 


95 MPDLC 4: 186 (January 17, 1805). 

%6 MPDLC 4: 116 (April 3, 1800). 

*7 Whelen paid a rental of £30 per annum for the cellar 
but was not allowed to use it for naval stores or oils, or 
to use a light in it. /bid. 3: 236. The rent was upped 
to £40 in 1792. Ibid. 3: 325. The front cellar was rented 
for $120 per year to Harmes & Holtzbecker in 1803 by 
the “Cellar Committee.” Jbid. 4: 155. Lorent & Lang 
followed in 1810. bid. 4: 274. 

8 Another basement occupant of the Library (1793) 
was Joseph Anthony & Son, Chestnut Street merchants. 
Captain Anthony was later threatened with eviction on 
account of “the frequent introductions of fire, candles and 
inflammable articles.” Jbid. 4: 9. The rear cellar under 
the Loganian Library was rented to Jacob Shoemaker for 
$50 in 1803 (/bid. 4: 160), to Elliston and John Perot 
in 1806 (/bid. 4: 219) and C. Danenburg in 1811 (Jbid. 
4: 287). 
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The fire insurance policy allowed the use of the 
Library basement for commercial goods, includ- 
ing naval stores, but excluding gunpowder.*® No 
lights were permitted because of fire hazard. 

Outdoors, the grounds gradually filled up. In 
1805 a “necessary” was added.*°° The Pennsyl- 
yania Fire Company in 1816 was granted permis- 
sion to erect its engine house on Fifth Street front 
of the lot just north of the Hall.'°' Street curb 
stones were placed on Fifth Street in front of 
the Library in 1811 and a brick paving along 
Library Street on the south side.1°? About 1822 
the ceiling of the Loganian annex was raised eight 
feet and the shelving increased.'°* 

The early years of the nineteenth century 


Fic. 16. Library Shelving. The Philadelphia 1797 edi- 
tion of William Pain’s Practical House Carpenter in- 
cluded this copperplate (No. 119) of a shelving de- 
sign. The Library’s volumes, like those shown here, 
were classified first by size. Courtesy of David 
Stockwell. 


% Philadelphia Contributionship, Survey Nos. 2414 and 
2415. 

100 $35.25 was paid William Roberts “for building a 
necessary and finding materials.” MPDLC 4: 195 (Au- 
gust 8, 1805). 

1 MPDLC 4: 363 (March 7, 1816). Permission had 
been granted, as early as 1808. Jbid. 4: 237. The Reso- 
lution Hose Company’s application of 1815 was turned 
down. Ibid. 4: 360. 

1022 MPDLC 4: 295, 296, 298. 

103 Philadelphia Contributionship, op. cit. (December 2, 
1811). Mentioned here is the yellow pine floor, gallery 
for reaching books on west side, 4 stacks or “stands” 
12%’ long, 8’ high, protected with wire panels and a 
dentil cornice at the ceiling. 
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Fic. 17. Hall Lantern. Originally purchased from 
Poultney & Wilson for £2. 5s. and paid for in 1791, 
this candle lantern has survived and has been rehung 
in the Ridgway Branch. 


There 
On January 6 


passed quietly and the collections grew. 
was only one ontoward incident. 
or 7, 1831 during a meeting of the Directors (in 
an upper room “enjoying their monthly collation 
of oysters and fish-house punch’’), the Loganian 


annex caught fire. The conflagration, which 
originated in a chimney breast (where a new coal 
grate had been installed for purposes of fire- 
safety), was put out with a loss of some books and 
two portraits..°* About 1835 a large one-story 
brick wing of one room was added to the north; 
this was almost completely filled with stacks.’ 
The building at this period is well shown in a 
lithographic view from the State House steeple 
drawn by J. C. Wild. 

In time the Library outgrew the possibilities of 
further expansion on the Fifth Street site and in 
the year 1856 a subscription list was opened for 

104 Gray, 38. Scharf and Westcott, 1184. $2943.55 in 
insurance was collected, however. Loganian Library 
Minutes. Philadelphia Contributionship, op. cit. (Octo- 
ber 6, 1835). The addition was 26’ X 41'-6” and 15’ high. 
It had a shed roof covered with tin and was pierced with 
a long skylight, the sash of which was manipulated by a 
cord from the floor below. 


105 Philadelphia Contributionship, 
2414 dated October 6, 1835. 


Insurance Survey 
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a new fireproof building.°° A site at Center 
Square was later considered, but it was not until 
1880, after a substantial gift had been received, 
that a site was purchased at Locust and Juniper 
Streets. 

The Library finally moved into two buildings, 
the Ridgway Branch, a new and large granite 
Doric structure occupied in 1878 under the terms 
of the Rush bequest *°* and another structure at 
Locust and Juniper Streets."°° The latter build- 
ing was supposed to be something of a reproduc- 
tion of the old Fifth Street Library, but the 
resemblance was not striking. The original stone 
entrance steps were brought up from the old 
building *°® and the Franklin statue was again set 
up in a niche over the entrance. 

In its last years Dr. Thornton’s building was 
described by Willis P. Hazard: ' 


The present building has a quiet, venerable appear- 
ance, and its interior though plain, is impressive. 
Besides the books, the rooms contain portraits of 
Lord Bacon, Sir Isaac Newton, William Penn, John 
Penn, James Logan, Benjamin Franklin, Rev. Samuel 
Preston, a benefactor (the portrait by West), Wil- 
liam Mackenzie, a donor of books, Joseph Fisher, a 
donor of money, Thomas Parke, Zachariah Poulson, 
and others. There are various relics, such as Wil- 
liam Penn’s writing-desk; a colossal bust of Minerva 
which formerly stood behind the Speaker’s chair in 
the first Congress under the Constitution; a mask of 
Washington’s face from the original and used for 
Houdon’s statue; a reading-desk of John Dickinson, 
author of The Farmer’s Letters; James Logan’s 
library-table, and other curiosities. 


The collection then totaled over one hundred 
thousand books—still following the original ar- 
rangement of position according to size.''° 

The next year the old Library Building was 
“eviscerated” and on August 8, 1884 it was sold 
to Anthony J. Drexel." Not long afterwards 


106 Library Company of Philadelphia. 
May, 1879, 3, Philadelphia, 1879. 

107 Broad and Christian Streets, finished 1877, cost 
$850,000, architect, Addison Hutton. The literal classic 
porticoes are surprising for this period. See John Har- 
beson, Philadelphia’s Victorian architecture, Penna. Mag. 
67: 258, 259, July, 1943. 

108 Built 1879-80, architect, Frank Furness. 
Scharf and Westcott, 1187. 

109 Gray, 67. These stone steps seem to have dis 
appeared during the demolition of the building in 1940. 

110 John F. Watson, Annals of Philadelphia 3: 339. 
Phila. (Hazard edition), 1879. 

111 Philadelphia Deed Book JOD 224/123. 


Annual Report, 


Gray, 67. 
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the whole structure was removed for the con- 
struction of the Drexel Building which still re- 
mains. The Public Ledger for April 20, 1887 
reported that: “. . . the workmen are ranging 
all around it and eager for the hour when the 
Central News Company under whip and spur will 
withdraw from the old Library building and an- 
other of the ancient landmarks which the Revolu- 
tionary Fathers planned will have fallen before 
the progress of time.” *** 


APPENDIX I 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON DR. WILLIAM THORNTON 


Thornton was born in an English Quaker col- 
ony on the island of Jost van Dyke, in what are 
now the British Virgin Islands, about 1760. He 
was educated in medicine at the University of 
Edinburgh and lived for a time in both London 
and Paris. In 1786 he arrived at New York. 
Early the next year he was elected to membership 
in the American Philosophical Society and in 
1788 he took the national oath of allegiance in 
New Castle County, Delaware. An invitation to 


dinner with Dr. Benjamin Franklin on February 
17, 1789 shows Thornton was then living “at M™. 
Houses 5%. Street Corner of Market Street,” 


Philadelphia. 

Thornton spent much time working with John 
Fitch and his associates in developing a steam- 
boat. This group actually built a vessel for the 
navigation of the Mississippi and had a franchise 
from the Spanish government to run it. Accord- 
ing to Thornton it was during his long absence 
that the engine was re-designed and over-simplified 
to the point that it wouldn’t run. 

Aiter winning the Library competition and 
marrying, Thornton returned to the West Indies. 
By the end of 1792, however, he was back in 
Philadelphia. His widow later wrote: 


On his return he fixed in Philadelphia, where his 
mother-in-law had engaged & furnished a house [on 
Chestnut Street] ready for his reception & where he 
intended & indeed commenced the practice of physic, 
but it was so disagreeable to him, & he thought the 


112 Other accounts of the Library in its last years are 
R. A. Smith, Philadelphia as it is in 1852, 193-197, Phila, 
1852; Edward Strahan, 4 century after, 65, 66 (illus.), 
Phila., 1875; Rebecca Harding Davis, Old landmarks in 
Philadelphia, Scribner’s Monthly, 155-156 (illus.), N. Y, 
1876; and Louise Stockton, The Old Philadelphia Library, 
Our Continent, 452-459 (illus.), Phila., October 18, 1882. 
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fees so small (having been accustomed to the W. 
India fees which are very high) that he relinquished 
the practice & the house, & in consequence of his un- 
fortunate passion for raising horses, took a small 
place a mile from Phil*, where he remained ’till he 
received from President Washington the honorable 
appointment of Commissioner of the new City of 
Wash". or Federal City. 


The Doctor moved to Washington late in 1794 
and became a well known figure there. He died 
in 1828. 

Not much detail is known of Thornton’s life 
in Philadelphia. The records of the American 
Philosophical Society show that on November 
21, 1789 he was appointed to the Committee on 
Publications and on January 4, 1793 elected a 
Councillor for three years. Thornton was present 
at meetings until 1796, served on various special 
assignments, and received a prize medal for his 
essay “Cadmus” on speech and the education of 
the deaf. He retained his interest in the Society 
and in 1807 sent it a copy of his essay on yellow 
fever. 

Quakeress Susanna Dillwyn of Burlington and 
Philadelphia, in letters to her father in England, 
made two interesting mentions of Thornton in 
this period. These letters, preserved in the 
Dillwyn Papers at the Ridgway Library, Phila- 
delphia, relay information from Sally Dickinson, 
daughter of the Revolutionary patriot : 


[September 20, 1789] There is a Doctor Thornton 
who we became acquainted with at Wilmington, that 
professes a great attachment to S. N. Dickinson but 
whether he will be successful in his pursuit is very 
doubtful — he had his education in England, is ac- 
quainted with most parts of Europe and possesses tis 
said an uncommon share of knowledge for his age — 
he told me he was intimate with Doctor Lettsom and 
is | suppose not more of a friend [Quaker] than he. 
that I suppose would be a principal objection with 
J.D. who is much more of a friend than formerly... . 


[January 28, 1790] ... I had a letter from Sally 
N. Dickinson which left their family well. Doctor 
Thornton, a person who long aim’d at a connection 
there, a few months ago was married to one Anne 
Burdeau [Brodeau] a young woman in Philad*. and 
ina few days after [October 13, 1790] they embarked 
for the Island of Tortola. I have heard him say he 
was well acquainted with Dr. Lettsom, I. and S. 
Hoare and several others I knew in England—he is 
aman of a very eccentric turn, and at one time made 
himself much talk’d of in this country. . . . 
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The most extensive life of Thornton yet pub- 
lished is Allen C. Clark, “Doctor and Mr. William 
Thornton” in Records of the Columbia Histori- 
cal Society 18: 144-208, Washington, 1915. See 
also Fiske Kimball in Dictionary of American 
Biography. Charles R. Jenkins, Tortola, London, 
1923. The principal available sources are the 
William Thornton and J. Henley Smith manu- 
script collections in the Library of Congress. 


Among this material is a valuable biographical 
sketch by Mrs. Thornton. 


APPENDIX II 


SOME ARCHITECTURAL BOOKS IN PHILADELPHIA, 
1789 


The following list of volumes collected by the 
Library Company of Philadelphia was available 
to Dr. William Thornton when he took up his 
study of architecture and won the competition for 
the design of the new library. The books are 
listed as works of “Civil Architecture” on pages 
253, 254 in the volume entitled: A Catalogue of 
the Books belonging to the Library Company of 
Philadelphia; to which is prefixed, A Short Ac- 
count of the Institution, with the Charter, Laws 
and Regulations (Phila., 1789). 

All of these volumes are still in the possession 
of the Company and all are in good condition ex- 
cept the Adam work (No. 304) of which only a 
fragment remains. 


FOLIO. 
1 RULES for drawing the several parts of archi- 
tecture. By James Gibbs. Third edition. Lon- 
don, 1753. 
4 Vitruvius Britannicus; or the British architect; 


containing the plans, elevations and sections of the 
regular buildings [both publick and private] in 
Great Britain; with plates. By Colin Campbell. 
2 volumes in one. 

Z Ancient masonry; both in theory and practice; 
demonstrating the useful rules of arithmetic, geom- 
etry and architecture; with plates. By B. Langley. 


2 vols. London, 1736. 

9 [Some] Designs for buildings, both public and pri- 
vate; with plates. By James Leoni. London, 
1726.2 

28 A complete body of architecture; [adorned] with 


plans and elevations from original designs; inter- 
spersed with some designs of Inigo Jones, [never 
before published]. By Isaac Ware. London, 1756. 
30 A collection of designs in architecture; with designs 


1A copy of this work was first ordered in 1739. 
2 This volume has the bookplate of William Denny. 
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& of stone and timber bridges; and screens and pavi- 
276 lions. By Abraham Swan. 2 vols. London, 1757 
and 1767. N°. 276 the gift of David Evans. 

41 [The four books of] Andrea Palladio’s architec- 
ture; with observations that are most necessary in 
buildings houses, streets, bridges, piazzas, and tem- 
ples. By Isaac Ware. London, 1738.4 

68 A treatise of the five orders of columns in archi- 
tecture. By Claude Perrault. To which is added, 
a discourse concerning pilasters. Translated from 
the French, by John James. London, 1708. 

136 The villas of the ancients; with plates. By Robert 
Castell. London, 1728. 

293 The British architect; or builder’s treasury of stair- 
cases; with plates. By Abraham Swan. London. 

296 James Gibbs’s book of architecture; containing de- 
signs of buildings and ornaments. 
London, 1739. 

304. Works in architecture; with plates. By 
and James Adam. London, 1773. 


Second edition. 


Robert 


QUARTO. 


106 [Palladio Londinensis: or,] The London art of 
building; with the builder’s dictionary. By Wil- 
liam Salmon. Fourth edition. London, 1752. 

150 The British carpenter; or a treatise on carpentry; 
containing the most concise [and authentick] rules 
of that art. By Francis Price. Second edition. 
London, 1735.5 


OCTAVO. 


94 The builder’s dictionary; or gentleman's and archi- 
tect’s companion; with plates. 2 
“Faithfully digested from the most Approved 
Writers on these subjects.”] London, 1734. 

399 Fires improved; or a new method of building chim- 
nies. Translated from the French of Monsieur 
Gauger, by J. T. Desaguliers. Second Edition, 
with an appendix, containing several farther im- 
provements. London, 1736. Gift of Mr. Grace. 

468-1 [Monsieur leComte] D’Espie’s manner of securing 
all sorts of buildings from fire; 
London.® 

620 Useful architecture, in designs for 
parsonage-houses, farm-houses and inns. 
liam Halfpenny. London, 1752. 

839 City, country-purchasers and builder’s dictionary ; 
or the complete builder’s guide. By Richard Neves 
[Neve]. Third edition. London, 1736.7 

*1467 — 3 Oikidia; or nutshells; being ichnographic dis- 

tributions for small villas; chiefly upon oe¢co- 
nomical principles; with plates. [By Joseph 
MacPacke, A Bricklayer’s Labourer] London, 
1785. 


vols. [n.a.; 


with plates. 
erecting 


By Wil- 


3 There are two identical sets of this work, both dated 
1757. Evans copy given January 13, 1764. 

4A copy of Palladio was first ordered in 1732. 

5 A copy was ordered in 1739. Present copy bound 
with Francis Price, A Supplement to the British Car- 
penter: Containing Palladio’s Orders of Architecture with 
the Ornament of Doors and Windows, etc., London, 1735. 

6 Published ca. 1755. Copy acquired from Union Li- 
brary Company. 

7 A copy was first ordered in 1734. 
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DUODECIMO. 

706 A _ [practical] treatise on chimnies; containing 
[full] directions for preventing or removing smoke 
in houses; with plates. [n.a.; revised from ac- 
count in Encyclopedia Brittanica] 


APPENDIX III 
FIRE INSURANCE SURVEYS 


When the Library building was first completed 
it was “surveyed” for fire insurance by Gunning 
Bedford. His report, or survey, preserved for 
Policy Nos. 2414 and 2415 at the Philadelphia 
Contributionship for the Insurance of Houses 
from Loss by Fire, reads as follows: 


Survey. 34. Novem". 1790. 

The Library Hall, situate on the east side of fifth 
street between Chestnut and walnut Streets — 

70 feet by 40 feet, Two Storys high, 14 Inch walls, 
floors Narrow Boards Nail*. Through, 2 Rooms in 
first & 3 D°. in Second Story, Large Room in first 
Story is fitted up with Shelves for Books on the Back 
Side and part of each end, 2 arches, 4 whole and 4 
half dorick pilasters and Intaliture [Entablature] 
over them, dintal Cornice Round, Bass and surbass 
Round, archatrives to all the doors and windows, and 
inside Shutters, 3 windows and 2 doors arch*. and 
gothick sashes in arch*. part Square sashes 15 by 11, 
some brick and some plaster®. pertions, Bass & Sur- 
bass and Stoker [?] Cornice Round in Second Story, 
Two Storys of open Newel Stairs one of which is 
Ramp*. Bracketed scerting and half Rail and open 
pilasters up the wall, the other Ramp*. Bracketed & 
scerting up the wall, modillion & dintal Cornice to 
Eaves all Round, Hip*. Roof, pediment in front, 
Balustrade Round Roof with pedistals for and 17 
urns which are up, the whole painted inside and out, 
and New a galery on east side in first Story to gett 
at the Books—a Circular Inclosure for Librarian, 
and Two flights of Stairs Neatly finish®. to the galery. 


Gun®. Bedford 


£ 500. on the North Moiety) Divided by an 
imaginary Line 
£ 500. on the South Moiety| running East and 


West thro’ the 
middle of the 
House. 


£ 1000. at 42/6 


£ 500. addl. at 50/ 


With Liberty of Naval Stores. 
excepted ) 


(Gunpowder 


In 1811 another survey was made which de- 
scribes the Loganian annex in some detail: 
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[ have Surveyed an addition to the Philad*. Library 
on the east of the principal Building and adjoining 
21 feet wide 70 feet long, one high Story, in one room 
the floor of yellow pine, Shelved on the west side to 
the ceiling, and a Gallery about midway of the highth 
with a plain rail in front, the east side of the room 
Shelved about half way up, a large Venetian window 
in each end, the middle of which are arched, the roof 
covered with copper, modillion eve, & copper gutter 
and pipe—a large Skylight in the roof of 12 1/2 
feet Square rising to a point— Also a range of 
Shelving on the west side of the principal room, to 
the ceiling with two flights of winding steps leading 
on to a Gallery, with a plain rail in front, the recesses 
at the North & Southwest corner of the room filled 
with Shelves, & the cornice with dentil continued 
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round. — also 4 stands for Books on the floor about 
12 1/2 feet long & 8 in highth, each with a division 
& shelves on both sides — the whole of the shelving 
with wired doors in front & painted 


12 Mo. 224, 1811 John C. Evans 


$800 at 2 1/2 p.Cent $20.— 
$4800 at 1 p.Cent 48.00 
addl. 1333.33 at 2 1/2 33.33 


$101.33 rec’d.— 
56.67 


former Deps. £ 21.5- 
158.— 


Later surveys for these policies are dated 1822, 
1835, 1852 and 1880. 











THE FRANK G. SPECK COLLECTION ! 


ANTHONY F. C. WALLACE 


Instructor in Sociology, University of Pennsylvania 


Tue Frank Gouldsmith Speck Collection of 
materials relating to the anthropology of the 
American Indian was acquired by the Library of 
the American Philosophical Society in the spring 
of 1950. The collection was presented in part 
to the Society by Mrs. Florence Insley Speck, Dr. 
Speck’s widow. During the summer of 1950 
the collection was inspected, sorted, and arranged 
by the writer. It is now available for scholarly 
use, 

The Speck collection is important for two rea- 
sons: first, because it documents a significant 
chapter in the history of American science; and 
second, because it constitutes a valuable body 
of unpublished data on the Indian cultures of the 
Eastern Woodlands. 

Frank G. Speck (1881-1950) was one of the 
early students of Franz Boas, and he represents 
well the first generation of American ethnog- 
raphers to pursue the kind of research which Boas 
encouraged and taught—the patient, detailed de- 
scription of a primitive culture, based on long 
and intimate residence with the community. 
Frank Speck, along with other pioneers in the 
new science—men like Kroeber, Lowie, Golden- 
weiser, Mason, Cole, Herskovits, Radin, Spier, 
Speck’s correspondence with some of whom is 
included in the collection—practiced and taught 
ethnology as a descriptive discipline. Unmoved 
by doctrinal gales, he hewed steadily to the aim 
of securing, and teaching others how to secure, 
exact, reliable information about individual primi- 
tive tribes, carefully following a generally ac- 
cepted schedule of aspects of culture: language, 
kinship, territorialism, religion, art, etc. 

The approach was one of patient devotion and 
dedication to the task in hand, but a devotion not 
empty of humor. Speck was used to sum up his 
homilies on field methodology by saying to awed 
students, with a twinkle in his eye. 


1 Research was carried out with the aid of a grant from 
the Phillips Library Fund of the American Philosophical 
Society. For biographical and bibliographical reviews of 
Speck’s life and work, see Hallowell, 1951; Mason, 1950; 
Wallace, 1949; and Witthoft, 1950, 1951. 
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There are three kinds of ethnologists: the doorstep 
ethnologist, the kitchen-table ethnologist, and the bed- 
side ethnologist. 

The doorstep ethnologist takes a room in town at 
a good hotel; he comes out to the reservation in the 
afternoon and interviews people on their doorsteps, 
[Here he fixed an imaginary monocle in his eye and 
scowled.] “Would you marry your sister?” Then 
he goes back and writes a book telling all about the 
Indians. 

Then there is the kitchen-table ethnologist. He 
comes in the morning and stays all day. He sits at 
the kitchen table and takes notes and asks people ques- 
tions. But he wouldn’t spend the night there! 
[Here Speck straightened up haughtily.] It might 
be dirty upstairs ! 

The bedside ethnologist is the only one who really 
gets to know the people and their culture. He stays 
all day; he eats with the family; he learns the lan- 
guage; he sleeps in the same house. He never learns 
everything ; but he learns a lot more than the doorstep 
ethnologist or the kitchen-table ethnologist. 

I want all of you to be bedside ethnologists ! 


Bedside ethnologist Frank Speck was. From 
the time of his famous field study of the Yuchi, 
with whom at the age of twenty-three he resided 
in 1904, when Oklahoma was still Indian territory 
and local law was Indian law, until his death in 
1950, Speck was never away from Indians for 
more than a few months at a time. And when 
Speck lived with an Indian family, he lived with 
them, he didn’t merely observe them at close 
quarters. The association was emotionally re- 
warding to Speck and to the Indians; but more 
important for the science of anthropology, this 
intimate sort of field work paid off with a steady 
stream of well-respected books, monographs, and 
papers that, even at this date, is still pouring off 
the presses—proof (if proof were needed) that 
the “bedside ethnology” recommended by Boas 
and carried out by men like Speck has been a 
productive technique in American science. 

Speck’s notes bear mute testimony to his 
method, in which casualness was itself uncon- 
sciously a technique for inducing “rapport.” For 
Speck, rapport meant smoking a ‘‘Between-the- 
Acts” cigar and, over a cup of coffee, asking his 
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Fic. 1. F. G. Speck in company with two Algonkian 
Indians, 1913 Field Season, Timagami, Ontario. 
Speck’s age is thirty-two. 


questions as they occurred to him. Data are 
scribbled on envelopes, scraps of wrapping paper, 
road maps, old letters—as well as crammed into 
ledger books and tablets. As data on a com- 
munity piled up, Speck would begin to sift it, 
bringing together related materials, and even- 
tually publishing when he had enough to serve 
some descriptive purpose. 

It is hard for some of the younger anthropolo- 
gists to feel as Speck did about ethnography. We 
tend to be preoccupied with what passes for 
theory, and to view descriptive ethnography as a 
sort of warehouse of raw materials, essential but 
unformed, whose chief function is to be ground 
up into generalizations. But descriptive ethnog- 
raphy had a golden age in the first quarter of this 
century. Speck’s field notes, the lecture notes 
he took at Columbia, and some of the correspond- 
ence, breathe a spirit of enthusiasm. To go out 
into the field and “do” an unreported tribe was 
a Ulyssean adventure. What will the kinship 
terminology be like? Will it be like this or that? 
Will they have blowguns? moose-hair embroi- 
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dery? the double-curve motif? Boas was a sort 
of Linnaeus to American ethnology: he provided 
a technique of observation and classification, and 
for a generation students throught only of finding 
new cultural species, or establishing the range 
of known ones. It was an age of exploration, of 
discovery ; and every young ethnographer, as he 
stood, suitcase in hand, on the edge of an unre- 
ported reservation, was on a peak in Darien. 

It takes a special kind of man to enter upon 
such work. The eras of exploration in science 
do not select the synthesizers, the ones who can 
sit back and see the simple plan that runs through 
it all. They must be men who, equipped with the 
new apparatus for perception, see the field as 
jungle, remote and uncharted, strange and ro- 
mantic, and needful of the explorer. Speck saw 
the task of ethnology—his task—in this way. In 
spite of what the stiff and technical intricacies of 
his prose might suggest, he viewed “his” tribes 
in a romantic light, as exotic and alien survivals 
of a primitive and—to him—golden age. The 
titles of some of his published works suggest ro- 
mantic and deep vistas: “The Celestial Bear 
Comes Down to Earth,” “Naskapi: The Savage 
Hunters of the Labrador Peninsula,” ‘Penobscot 
Man.” More clearly apparent is this romantic 
motive in some of the unpublished documents in 
the collection: half-finished short stories, snatches 
of poetry, perorations on the high morality and 
intuitive wisdom of savages—and in a remark, 
issued casually one day, that he always preferred 
the more primitive tribes to study. Perhaps no 
more of this appeared in his writing because he 
lived out his romance in field trips—trips of 
scientific adventure and discovery. 

Why Speck saw ethnology in this way, why he 
chose it, and how it revealed itself to him, is a 
matter for a biographer to discover. Many of 
the materials lie waiting in this collection. 

The Speck Collection, viewed as a body of 
ethnographic source material, promises to be of 
service to ethnologists working on Eastern Wood- 
lands Indian cultures. The major part consists of 
twenty-two flat manuscript boxes of documents 
(field notes, manuscripts, informant-correspond- 
ence, offprints, reading notes, etc.) relating to the 
ethnography of various eastern tribes. To be 
used in connection with the documents are a mas- 
sive file of pictorial material (chiefly photographs, 
together with picture post-cards, line drawings of 
specimens, etc.) and two drawers of maps whose 
value rests on the fact that they are often an- 
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notated in pencil by Speck with ethnographic in- 
formation on tribal boundaries, hunting terri- 
tories, etc. There is also a category of miscel- 
lany, including five file-drawers of lantern slides, 
eight minutes of movie film, a few oils, pastels, 
and pencil sketches, a package of dried botanical 
specimens, a box of field notes on the flora and 
fauna of the Eastern Woodlands, college lecture 
notes from Columbia, and a knife in beaded 
scabbard. And finally, there is a category of 
seven letter-boxes of biographical materials, con- 
sisting chiefly of professional correspondence and 
records of his activities. 

Classification and ordering of this material was 
somewhat difficult. It was found to be imprac- 
ticable to arrange it chronologically, according to 
the year in which the work was done, both be- 
cause most of it is undated, and because Speck’s 
method of work was such that he was often twenty 
or thirty years assembling material on a given 
tribe or ethnological problem. In view of Speck’s 
predominantly ethnographic orientation, and be- 
cause his friends, students, and co-workers, who 
will be most likely to consult his material, usually 
have specific tribal interests, it was decided to 
classify and index it according to culture area, 
tribe, and even (in some cases) community. 

About ninety-five per cent of the material relates 
to various tribes in North America whose aborigi- 
nal habitat was east of the Mississippi.. When 
Speck entered the field, much of this large area, 
stretching from Florida to Hudson Bay, was 
terra incognita, ethnologically. Much of the best 
work which had been done was historical rather 
than ethnographic. The reason for this state of 
affairs was that the Eastern Woodlands were 
over-run by the whites relatively early; during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries a large 
proportion of the aborigines were destroyed by 
war, famine, and disease; many of the survivors 
were pushed westward, where they were absorbed 
by (then) happier tribes; and the few who re- 
mained in the area had, by 1900, lost so many of 
their obviously Indian cultural characteristics 
that ethnologists were not interested. Most 
ethnographers preferred to visit the relatively in- 
tact peoples west of the Mississippi. Speck set 
himself the Herculean task of recovering, in the 
lost corners of remnant communities and over- 
looked eastern reservations, the ethnography of 
the Eastern Woodland tribes. Sometimes only 
two or three survivors could be found who were 
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able to speak the ancient language. But by pa- 
tient inquiry, protracted over years, Speck was 
able to assemble startlingly full information on 
scores of tribes many of whom had been given up 
for lost by ethnographers. 

Much of the material which Speck collected has 
been published. Much also is unpublished. This 
collection contains both published and unpublished 
data, mixed because, for one thing, sorting out the 
published material would be a long task, and for 
another, because it would be impossible to do com- 
pletely, since published and unpublished informa- 
tion often lie on opposite sides of the same piece of 
paper. It is felt that a student who wishes to 
consult the Speck material for any particular tribe 
or area will, or should, know what part of it has 
appeared in print. For convenience of refer- 
ence, Speck’s bibliography is attached to the 
index. 

In the course of classification, a rough index was 
prepared, listing tribes and areas, and indicating 
some of the major contents. Entries in the index 
correspond to box and package labels, so that 
portions of the material relating to any tribe or 
area can be readily abstracted after consulting the 
index. 

The value of the indexed material is very un- 
even and also difficult to judge. It is sometimes 
not easy for one not working with a given tribe 
to discover whether or not given data have been 
published, and whether the unpublished data are 
relevant, and if so, to what problems. On the 
two tribes about which the writer is least ignorant 
—Delaware and Iroquois—the collection contains 
unpublished material of real value. Among the 
Delaware notes are a number of letters from in- 
formants on various topics, including a long series 
written by an Oklahoma informant, named War 
Eagle, relating traditional history and legends. 
The Iroquoian material includes a letter from the 
famous Seth Newhouse, relative to the sale of his 
transcription of the Code of Handsome Lake; 
notes on the little known Seneca band in Okla- 
homa; a description of the one-year death feast 
in a letter by an informant; and so on. 

For the discerning scholar working with East- 
ern Woodlands material, therefore, the Speck 
Collection is a major source, which should be 
consulted as a matter of course, just as any stand- 
ard published collection of material is checked 
through for leads and data. 

In closing, it should be noted that the Speck 
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Collection makes the third recent acquisition by 
the American Philosophical Society Library of 
the scientific notes of American anthropologists, 
the other two being the Boas Papers and the 
E. C. Parsons Collection. Speck and Parsons 
were both associates of Boas, and the three col- 
lections together constitute a potentially reveal- 
ing body of material for a study of the Boasian 
scientific tradition—one of the major themes in 
the history of American science. 
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THEY KNEW THE INDIAN: THE MEN WHO WROTE THE MORAVIAN RECORDS! 


PAUL A. W. WALLACE 


Editor, Pennsylvania History 


EXCELLENT work is being done by ethnologists, 
archaeologists, and psychologists to help us under- 
stand the early inhabitants of America. There has 
been accumulated in recent years a vast array of 
particulars about the Indian’s institutions, pottery, 
religious rites, and personality traits. We aré ina 
position now to compare, with some measure of 
precision, one Indian group with another—on par- 
ticular points : the clan system, for instance, of Mo- 
hawk and Seneca, land ownership among the Six 
Nations and the Delaware, aggressive traits of 
Munsee and Unami. We know pretty well what 
the Indian ate and what he wore. We can recon- 
struct his long house and his elm bark canoe. 

Yet no one would pretend that we know the an- 
cient Indian as a total person. The main thing 
about him still eludes us: the spark within that 
moved him to brave, friendly, cruel, or chivalrous 
actions; the vaguely-felt thing that gave him joy, 
confidence, courage, tenderness, loyalty; the thing 
that made him worth knowing as an individual. 

In getting to know a people, whether as individ- 
uals or as a group, two methods are open to us. 
We can use the method of scientific analysis, which 
is like taking an automobile apart in the garage to 
see what went into its making; or we can use the 
intuitive method, which is like taking the automo- 
bile out on the road to see how it drives. By the 
first method, we collect data from the parts ; by the 
second, we observe the machine in action, as a 
whole. A good mechanic will use both methods. 
But he cannot use both at the same time. 

So it is with the study of the American Indian. 
The analytical techniques are being used with 
striking success to enable us to blue-print the In- 
dian, to diagram his personality structure, his re- 
ligious beliefs, his decorative motifs. But the In- 
dian is a going machine. He is more than the sum 
of all the facts collected about him. As a total per- 





1 Extracts from the Moravian Archives are quoted by 
permission of the Board of Elders of the Northern Diocese 
of the Church of the United Brethren in the United States 
of America, Bethlehem, Pa., and are not to be reproduced 
without further express permission. Research was carried 
out with the aid of a grant from the Phillips Library Fund 
of the American Philosophical Society. 
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son, the individual Indian of today impresses us 
with trust, respect, affection—or it may be their 
reverse—in a way no totting up of personality 
traits can account for. These impressions, gained 
by living and working with him, may be fortified 
or corrected by the analytical method, but they are 
not dependent on it. 

In any attempt to apprehend the Indian as he 
was before the white man’s culture overwhelmed 
him, we are, of course, denied the full use of the 
intuitive method because of the great gap in time 
that separates us from our subject of study. We 
cannot go out on the trail with him or sit down 
across the fire from him in his cabin. The best we 
can do is to find persons who have had direct con- 
tact with him, and study their recorded responses. 
That the method is a dangerous one, lacking pre- 
cision and liable to error, is obvious enough. We 
are asked to base a subjective judgment on earlier 
subjective judgments, to take an impression from 
other impressions. But that the method is not 
necessarily fruitless nor misleading must be evi- 
dent to anyone who has come to know, let us say, 
Samuel Johnson through the pages of his biogra- 
pher, James Boswell. 

If we apply this method of study to the Indians 
in the Iroquois sphere of influence (a field in which 
the American Philosophical Society is taking a 
lead), we shall find ourselves inevitably drawn to 
certain main sources, among them these: for the 
Hurons or Wyandots, the Jesuit Relations ; for the 
Six Nations, the journals and letters of Conrad 
Weiser ; for the Delawares and Mohicans, the Mo- 
ravian Archives. The first two of these sources 
are, in large part, available in printed form. The 
third is still very little known. 

During the past year, in an endeavor to follow 
the missionary career of John Heckewelder, I have 
had the privilege of spending many days of re- 
search in the beautiful Archives Building on the 
campus of Moravian College at Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania. Bishop Kenneth G. Hamilton and the 
members of the Archives Committee have been 
most generous in facilitating access to what is 
probably the largest and richest unworked mine of 
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manuscript material in the field of Pennsylvania 


colonial history. To Bishop S. H. Gapp, Archiv- 
ist, 1 am overwhelmingly indebted for his personal 
assistance. Understanding as he did that my pur- 
pose in pursuing John Heckewelder through the 
Archives was to learn, not only how clearly the 
Indians were mirrored in his eyes, but also what 
other contributions to Indian studies were to be 
found among the vast resources of these Moravian 
collections, he drew my attention to byways I could 
not otherwise have entered, and, in conversation, 
helped me to some understanding of the mission 
background and mission personalities—this last be- 
ing a necessary condition to any intelligent ap- 
praisal of these materials. 

The practical upshot of all this was the micro- 
filming, under the authority of the Provincial Eld- 
ers’ Conference of the Moravian Church in Amer- 
ica, of a set of Heckewelder’s letters and journals, 
for the American Philosophical Society. They are 
now in the Society’s Library. 

I should like to indicate, very briefly, what I 
found of interest in the Moravian Archives as a 
whole, and in the Heckewelder journals in partic- 
ular. At the same time I should like to suggest, as 
I go along, the value of these materials for an in- 
tegrated study of Indian character. 

There are many types of record in these Ar- 
chives. They reflect, from all angles, the history 
of one of the noblest of altruistic experiments. The 
resources of the Unitas Fratrum, the Moravian 
Church, were concentrated upon the hope of work- 
ing a total regeneration of the North American In- 
dians, who were already giving way under the on- 
slaughts of the white man’s liquor, moral license, 
and diseases. The Moravians were as anxious to 
see their charges educated as they were to see them 
baptized. 

The Bethlehem Diary is the core of the collec- 
tion. In its forty-four volumes, which carry the 
history of the central congregation of the Amer- 
ican branch of the Church from the year 1742 to 
the year 1836, we find recorded not only the local 
happenings of the mother communion, but also re- 
ports, written with understanding (the Moravians 
were educated men), of what was going on out- 
side. Thousands upon thousands of beautifully- 
penned and well-preserved pages attest the skill of 
their young men as scribes and the keenness of 
their eyes in detecting what was significant among 
the masses of government documents, notes of In- 
dian intelligence, and reports from outlying mis- 
sions, which came pouring into these central offices. 
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Good extracts are also found here from letters of 
travelers all over the Indian country. The Beth- 
lehem Diary provides a continuous sidelight on 
Pennsylvania history, the frontier being always in 
the foreground. 

To the anthropologist, that section of the Mora- 
vian Archives known as the Indian Department is 
undoubtedly the most interesting. Here are found 
the full mission diaries, containing record of hap- 
penings both in the mission villages and in their 
environs. The “wild” Indians receive a good 
share of attention. Along with notes of local 
births, deaths, marriages, and baptisms, glimpses 
are given of the great Indian world outside, in 
which Shawnee, Delaware, Ottawa, Six Nations, 
and others strove among themselves and against 
the white man to keep their way of life intact. 

Here also are travelers’ journals, and letters 
from missionaries in the field to colleagues at the 
mission’s heart, which was Bethlehem. There are 
reports of Indian conferences, some staged under 
the government’s aegis (and recorded in govern- 
ment documents), others held in quiet by the mis- 
sion Indians to hear messengers from Indian pow- 
ers in the West or North. Here and there we find 
written exchanges between the government in 
Philadelphia and the Moravians at Bethlehem. 
Sometimes the Moravians sent reports, recom- 
mendations, or appeals to those in authority, copies 
of which are found in these records. 

There are linguistic notes scattered among the 
diaries and letters: snatches of vocabularies in 
various languages, lists of grammatical forms; let- 
ters, speeches, hymns in Mohican, Delaware, or 
one of the Iroquois tongues, usually with a Ger- 
man or English translation accompanying. There 
is an address from Spangenberg to Shickellamy in 
the latter’s own language; a set of “Mohican 
Verses, prepared and translated by various Breth- 
ren’; a rendering of the Johah into four different 
languages, Nanticoke, Shawnee, Delaware, Mo- 
hican. 

No less remarkable than the extent and variety 
of the Moravian Archives is the quality of their 
materials. The first thing that strikes a student of 
these records is their matter-of-factness, in the 
best possible sense. The Moravians were not 
searching for curiosities. That is why their anth- 
ropological records seem at first unexciting, dis- 
appointing. But that is why, on the other hand, 
we come in the end to trust them and value them 
so highly. The Indians met on the pages of the 
mission diaries and travelers’ journals (which 
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constitute the bulk of the collection) are not in- 
troduced to spice a paragraph, or, by alternately 
shocking and melting the reader, to stir up a con- 
tribution to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. They are introduced be- 
cause they happened to be there. They were part 
of the milieu in which the Moravians found them- 
selves. They were participants in the activities 
in which the Moravians were engaged. The In- 
dians are not contemplated in vacuo. When they 
appear, they are shown in relation to what ts go- 
ing on, 

To understand why this should be so, and to 
appreciate the significance of the Moravian Ar- 
chives in relation to our Indian studies, it is neces- 
sary to remember that the men who made the rec- 
ords, though devoted missionaries, were not nar- 
row. The breadth as well as the intensity of the 
Moravian spirit is exemplified in them. They were 
not merely trying to win from their charges verbal 
confessions of faith. They were trying to enrich 
their lives. With the active help of the Indians 
themselves, they set out to build, here and there in 
the wilderness, a little “City of Peace” (Frieden- 
stadt)—a Shangri-La, not alien to, but in develop- 
ment of, Indian instincts and way of life. Certain 
usages, it is true (polygamy, for example), were 
forbidden. Essentially, however, it was not doc- 
trine the Moravians were aiming at but a fuller 
life, for which the spiritual contact found through 
their religion provided a base. 

The Moravians encouraged the Indians’ natural 
taste for beauty in line, color, and sound. They 
taught the Indians new handicrafts. They helped 
them build new cabins. They worked in the fields 
with them, joined in their “sugar boiling,” shared 
their war-time captivity (see Heckewelder’s Nar- 
rative . . . Captivity and Murder), mourned over 
their dead, rejoiced in their escapes. They knew 
them as only persons with whom one has worked, 
joyed, and suffered can ever be known. 

It is the knowledge acquired in such fashion that 
is to be found in these diaries and journals. Other 
writers have known more than these Moravians 
did about the Indian’s beliefs, customs, taboos, 
about his arrowheads and his pottery. But no 
other body of educated men has ever known so well 
how the Indian behaved in action; how he stood 
up under success, failure, or the pressure of monot- 
ony; what obligations he recognized; what the 
measure was of his concern for truth; what feeling 
he had for the “something far more deeply inter- 
fused”; and how quickly and successfully he 
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adapted himself to the changing shapes of crass 
reality. 

And so it is that, if we miss the consciously- 
pursued ethnological studies, such as are found in 
the Jesuit Relations, we find in their place records 
of Indians seen in “the light of common day.” The 
best things, the most illuminating, appear only in- 
cidentally. An Indian woman dies and dictates a 
will, from which we learn what household effects 
were to be found in an Indian cabin in the year 
1745: mats, wooden dishes, “3 large & 3 small 
Kettles, . 2 Chains to hang the Kettles on, 
... I large & 3 small Hatchets, . A silken 
Shirt, Pans & Bottles, 2 Mortars, 2 Pieces of 
Wampum. r 

The Mohican Tschoop (Job), alias Wasamapah, 
coming under Moravian influence, dictates a letter 
to Count Zinzendorf, December 19, 1741. In it he 
tells of the mother-in-law trouble that followed on 
his conversion, and describes the leather “idol” 
of her grandmother’s worship: 


But my nearest friends were my enemies my Wife, 
my Children and the greatest enemy was the mother 
of my Wife, who said: I was not so good as a dog, 
if I would no more believe in her God. Since my 
Eyes were open and I felt otherwise, it was foolish- 
ness to me, what she said, for I know she received 
her Idol from her Grandmother, it is made of leather 
in the shape of a man and adorned with wampum 
and as she was the oldest she gave him to us to pray 
before him and we did so, until our teacher came 
and told us of the lamb of God... . 


Abraham, the Mohican, wants to establish his 
hereditary right to his land, and dictates a state- 
ment tracing h’s descent. 

From a note in the Goshen Diary, February 16, 
1800, we learn the cause of the epidemic of bad 
colds suffered at that time by the Indians, children 
as well as grown-ups. During the thaw, their moc- 
casins became wet through as soon as they went 
outside; and, in crossing the frozen Muskingum, 
which they were doing all the time, many of them 
fell through holes in the ice. 

Mohican messengers arrive, March 1753, and, 
in a private conference, invite the Mohicans to 
come to Wyoming. It may have seemed to the 
Moravian who recorded this invitation that it was 
merely a piece of polite routine. But we know 


that this was the year the Nanticokes, adopted 
formally into the Six Nations, moved north to 
Chenango (near the present Binghampton) to 
“guard the southern door of the Confederacy.” 
The invitation, spoken in the name of the Six Na- 
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tions, was really an attempt to fill the gap (made 
by the removal of the Nanticokes) in the Indian 
defense ring, which stretched through the Wyo- 
ming Valley. 

The glimpses of Indian politics shown in the 
diaries are sometimes superb. The Moravians 
strove to keep out of public involvements, but they 
were not living in an ivory tower. They had to 
know what political breezes were blowing through 
the woods, or perish. They had to know all about 
Netawatwees, Gigeyunk, Gelelemink, and Pack- 
andgihhile. In the Goshen Diary for April 14, 
1800, we read the following appraisal of the last 
named : 


Packandgihhile, the present great captain of the 
Delawares, and a warrior of great renown, is now 
the leading person in the councils of the nation. He 
has rendered himself if possible more famous by his 
upright and disinterested conduct on all occasions, 
than by his valor. He has the character of being 
mild and affable in his manners; friendly & humane; 
and sincerely desirous to promote the welfare of his 
people. The Indians when speaking of him, com- 
monly say that he is just such a man among them as 
General Washington is among the white people. In 
the spring of the year 1781 he paid a visit with his 
warriors in Gnadenhiitten and Salem; and his con- 
duct in those trying times, and afterwards, was uni- 
formly to the satisfaction of our brethren. He has 
for several years past occupied the same station that 
was formerly held, with so much worth and dignity, 
by the late Capt. White-eye under the old chief Nata- 
watwees. In politics he is closely united with Ted- 
paxit. It is their joint object, to endeavor to cement 
their nation more closely together than it has been 
for several years past, and to make it respectable. 
The dying wife of the renowned Netawatwees is still 
remembered and venerated by this nation. 


The various mission diaries contain many refer- 
ences to Indian embassies passing through from all 
directions and on all manner of errands. The 
woods were seething with Indian politics. War- 
riors appear, too, in these pages: not the wild- 
eyed savages our novelists have taught us to ex- 
pect, but, for the most part, going about their busi- 
nesses (they are, of course, not shown in full battle 
career) like ordinary people, and attending to the 
social amenities much as our own soldiers do when 
off duty. 

In the Shamokin Diary for April 4 (1747?), 
we find this paragraph in English: 

Came Down the River in a Bark Cannoe 8 Warriers; 
Bro. Anton made them what they wanted, they be- 
haved Exceedingly well, in the Evening Drummed & 
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Danced after the Warriers Methode with Drawn 
Swords & other Weppons in thare hands, eich had a 
brown Coat trimmed with Lace w*%. appeared like 


Gold. 


The picture of these good fellows putting on a 
special dance, in discharge of obligations under 
which they had been put by Brother Anton’s gift 
(may we suppose?) of food for themselves and a 
grindstone to sharpen their hatchets, makes these 
Indian braves “look like real,’ which is the first 
and necessary condition to any genuine under- 
standing of them. 

Among the chief treasures in the Moravian Ar- 
chives are the travel journals, rich in trail lore, 
history, Indian customs, and people: the Ottawa 
who borrowed a stolen white nightcap from a Wy- 
andot, and went about with it on horseback; the 
two Indian Brethren, Isaac and Nathan, who came 
in off the trail (as recorded in the Nazareth Diary 
of February 4, 1746), at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, looking “as cheerful and bright as a pair of 
blazing wax tapers”; Chotschawanno or Logan, 
the great Shawnee war captain who overawed 
everyone; Big Cat, a member of Netawatwees’ 
Freundschaft ; Killbuck, the blind councillor. Pic- 
tures and incidents come straight out of the writ- 
ers’ experience, without any trimming to fit a the- 
ory or point a moral. 

There are journals written by the great David 
Zeisberger, several by Abraham Steiner (his trav- 
els, for instance, among the Cherokee), a few by 
Benjamin Mortimer. Mortimer had the native 
gift of a clear, flowing, meaty English style, and 
the good fortune to have traveled with John Hecke- 
welder. And of course there are many journals 
from the pen of John Heckewelder himself, the 
prince of travel writers. 

Of all the Moravian missionaries who have left 
record here of their experiences among the North 
American Indians, David Zeisberger and John 
Heckewelder are outstanding for acute observa- 
tion and quick emotional response. Both men, to 
our great advantage, had the furor scribendi, an 
urge to see and to report. The Archives, in fact, 
contain hundreds of their letters and journals. 

Of the two, Zeisberger, the older man, was in 
some ways the more solid. He was precise, per- 
sistent, inflexible. Heckewelder, on the other 
hand, had the freer, more open mind, readier to 
receive impressions. At the same time Hecke- 
welder had fewer prejudices. Zeisberger had his 
mind set in an older frame. To him all things 
pagan were of the devil. He was subject to moods 
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of despondency. His History of the Indians reads 
like the notes of a tired and disillusioned man. 

Heckewelder was less inclined to pronounce 
judgment, more talented to inspire confidence in, 
and to draw confidences from, those he talked with. 
This last worked for weakness as well as for 
strength in him. When his Delaware informants 
picked a tale out of their reportory of folk tradi- 
tion and told him how the Mohawks had tricked 
the Lenni Lenape into accepting the title of “wo- 
men,’ Heckewelder innocently passed it on as 
history, which it certainly was not, rather than as 
folk rationalization, which it actually was. On the 
other hand, it is to Heckewelder’s credit that he did 
not make Zeisberger’s mistake of suspecting in 
those of an alien breed horrors not immediately 
visible to the eye. Heckewelder was not morbid. 

Both men were great travelers. Zeisberger’s 
journals are better known than Heckewelder’s, but 
that is not because they are more readable. On the 
contrary, Heckewelder had a superior gift in travel 
narrative, whether he was writing in English, 
which was his native tongue, or in the German 
which he acquired in Pennsylvania. 

Heckewelder is best known for his Account of 
the History, Manners, and Customs of the Indian 
Nations, Who Once Inhabited Pennsylvania and 
the Neighboring States, a book first published at 
Philadelphia, 1819, in the Transactions of the His- 
torical & Literary Committee of the American 
Philosophical Society held at Philadelphia for pro- 
moting Useful Knowledge, with a dedication “To 
Caspar Wistar, M.D. President.” It has been re- 
vised and reprinted by the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1876), and trans- 
lated into French and German. It has had con- 
siderable influence, stirring sympathy for the In- 
dian and at the same time stereotyping him. 

But Heckewelder is at his best, from the scien- 
tific as well as from the literary point of view, 
when he is not writing for edification, not writing 
about “the Indian” at all but about particular In- 
dians, not defending the Delawares or putting the 
Six Nations in their place, but simply telling what 
he himself did, saw, or heard among these people. 
He is a safer guide to an understanding of the In- 
dian when he is not trying to understand him at 
all. The simple description of an incident he has 
witnessed is of more value to us than the frame of 
reference he sets up to explain the incident. That 
is why we drop the Manners and Customs and 
turn to his travels (written out of his immediate 
experience) with greater benefit and delight. 
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On one of the trails in the West, not long after 
the massacre of Christian Indians at Gnadenhiit- 
ten, John Heckewelder tells us he met the Indian, 
Antony, who had formerly been one of the Breth- 
ren. Antony was pleased to see his old teacher 
again, and presented him and his party with a 
gammon of the bear he had just killed. John 
wanted to know why his Indian friend had left the 
church. Because, he replied, of the murders at 
Gnadenhitten, in which all his family had perished. 
On hearing of it, for he was not with them at the 
time, he had lost control of himself. He went to 
war and killed white men, as white men had killed 
his wife and children. His rage, it was true, had 
now departed from him. He had satisfied his re- 
venge, and had no longer any feeling of enmity. 
But he was ashamed to come back. He was a bad 
Indian: he had killed white men. John Hecke- 
welder told him his sin was not too great for God’s 
pardon. 

“And in this wise,” writes Heckewelder, “we 
separated. Antony was once an upright man, did 
much for the whites, saved them and brought them 
himself during war time to their proper place, 
risking thereby his life; He had an excellent wife 
and nice hopeful children ; All these were murdered 
at the great slaughter of the Muskingum.” 

We are left with a problem in our minds—a 
problem as old as the hills and as new as last night’s 
casualty report from Korea. And by means of 
this problem, which we share, Heckewelder brings 
the Indian, Antony, alive for us. 

John Heckewelder, though a good story teller 
(“Pappy Heckewelder’s Ghost Story,” a thriller 
designed for the moral improvement of youth, has 
still a deserved currency in Bethlehem), had an 
orderly and meticulous mind. He has left us a 
careful list of his travels (most of them undertaken 
on foot or on horseback through the American 
Busch), complete with mileages. It begins on the 
day in 1754 when this young Englishman (born at 
Bedford, 1743, of refugee parents from Moravia), 
set sail at London with Count Zinzendorf’s bless- 
ing for Philadelphia. It ends in 1813. During 
those years, by his computation, he had traveled 
30,156 miles. 

His life in America was packed with long and 
difficult journeys. In 1762 he traveled with Chris- 
tian Frederick Post to the Muskingum. He re- 
mained there until his life was threatened at the 
opening of Pontiac’s War, when he returned to 
Bethlehem. During the Revolution, he was out 
in the Ohio country, an honest pacifist suspected 
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by both sides. In 1781 he was taken captive by 
the British, removed with his flock to Upper San- 
dusky and Detroit. In 1782 his Indians, who had 
returned to their old homes at Gnadenhutten, were 
murdered by American militia. He retired from 
the western mission in 1786, but his travels had 
only begun. The barest enumeration of his im- 
portant journeys could not omit these : 


1788—to the Muskingum again ; 

1789—to Pettquotting on the Huron River; 

1792—to Vincennes, as adviser to General 
Putnam ; 

1793—to Detroit for the Indian treaty ; 

1794—to lake Erie; 

1797—to the Wabash ; 

1798—to Fairfield (Moraviantown) in Upper 
Canada ; 

1799—to Gnadenhitten, Ohio; 

1800—to Le Boeuf ; 

1808—to Gnadenhttten for the marriage of his 
daughter, Ann Salome. 


It will be seen from this abbreviated list what 
opportunities Heckewelder had to observe the re- 
treating Indian before his world was destroyed. 
Sometimes we may regret, as we read his travels, 
that the good missionary had not been trained to 
look for the things today’s fashions in research are 
intent upon. But there is ample compensation. 
Many times he surprises us with revelations of the 
very thing which of all others we wish to see: the 
Indian as a living person. John Heckewelder 
gives “life’s flash” to his subject, turning the syn- 
thetic Indian of the schools into a human being. 


These were the woods he roamed 


Here the soft maple, first to flaunt a banner 
Branch of red-veined yellow leaves 

In autumn. Yonder, the beech, with 

Last clinging foliage. Up on the hill the 
Company of hickory trees with rusty gowns. 
In sheltered nook the late blooming witch hazel. 
Down by the stream the birches misty green 
In spring. Beloved old pines in snowy 
Depths of winter, haven of Oo-wah, the owl, 
Calling eerily to his friend across the way, 
Foretelling a winter’s storm. 


This the heap of stones, gathered 

By sweating toil from virgin fields. 

Fields once rich with purple ears of corn 
With corn-bread beans, with yellow squash. 


This a paddle cut from maple, bow of ash 
Fashioned, decorated by the artisan. 
Here a bowl, a pipe carved by 
Loving bronzed fingers into beauty. 

x x x 
Be still, O murmuring heart! and listen! 
For all Nature weeps with thee 
In the passing of Dewaserage, father ; 
Sah-ren-ho-wa-ne, Sachem, Chief; 
Last of ancient royal chiefship line. 

< x x 
O Great Spirit, Keeper of the Earth World, 
Dweller of the Sky World, 
In those far-off Happy Hunting Grounds 
Grant, him scenes as fair as these. 
Walk with him the Spirit Trails 
And with her, who was his life, his love, 
That they may not be lonely there. 


And let them know we keep the tryst.* 


2From Pilgrimage: In Memory of William De-wa-se- 


: . ra-geh Loft, Chief Sah-ren-ho-wa-ne of the Mohawks, by 
Loving, knowing each tree by name. 3ernice Loft Winslow (Dawendine—“Dawn”—of the Mo- 
There the old walnut, at the wood’s edge, hawks). 





IROQUOIS STUDIES AT THE MID-CENTURY '! 


WILLIAM N. FENTON 


Senior Ethnologist, Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution 


I 


It seems important to pause and take stock of 
recent progress in Iroquois studies in the present 
year. The mid-century mark is also the centennial 
of scientific ethnology in America that began sig- 
nificantly with the publication of L. H. Morgan’s 
League of the Ho-de-no-sau-nee, or Iroquois 
(Rochester, 1851). While the Iroquois have not 
threatened international security for a century and 
a half, and consider themselves poor by contrast 
with the Founders of their famous confederacy, 
the field of Iroquois studies has become classic to 
American anthropology and is by no means worn 
out and overgrown by neglect. The genealogy of 
Iroquoian scholarship and growth of the modern 
generation of Iroquoian scholars has been re- 
counted elsewhere in the Proceedings (Vol. 93, 
No. 3: 233-238, 1949) and in the preface of two 
recent Bulletins of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology (Fenton, 1951; Wallace, 1951). From 
Morgan to the late Dr. Frank G. Speck, studies 
of the Iroquois have attracted outstanding figures 
in American anthropology. The present article 
summarizes recent progress under five heads: re- 
search, results, needs, horizons, and support. 


II 


Research. Field work and library research are 
the two aspects of most cultural study, and Iro- 
quois studies in the tradition of American anthro- 
pology have been primarily field centered from the 
start and only secondarily and of late are they mov- 


ing into the library and archives. Perhaps this 
trend from field to library reflects the direction in 
which American studies are moving as they ma- 
ture from a century of collecting and field report- 
ing to a new era of maturer synthesis. While the 
perspective of anthropology, including archaeol- 
ogy, ethnology, and linguistics, has been its field 
approach, its method has been both historical and 

1 The research was carried out with the aid of grants 
from the research funds of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety; published by permission of the Secretary, Smith- 
sonian Institution. 


functional. Field work has produced collections 
of specimens illustrating the life of people both pre- 
historic and recent ; from field collecting have come 
archives of music and speech on cylinders, discs, 
wire and tape, note books of vocabularies, and 
paradigms; and myths and folktales and descrip- 
tions of social customs, domestic economy, laws, 
and religious ceremonies cover reams of paper. 
Some of these represent mere collecting, but much 
of the mounting files of printed and manuscript 
materials comprises adequate scientific reporting. 
Anthropology faces reference problems familiar to 
the other more mature historical disciplines and 
will have to train some scholars in historical and 
archival techniques. 

Field work during 1950 was carried on in eth- 
nology, culture and personality psychology, music, 
and linguistics in several Iroquoian communities. 
A. F. Brown (University of Pennsylvania) con- 
tinued work previously begun at Onondaga Val- 
ley, New York, on social structure and personal- 
ity; G. P. Kurath extended her promising com- 
bined study of music (from Fenton’s records) and 
the dance (her own field work) from Seneca, to 
Six Nations Reserve on Grand River, Ontario, 
and to Onondaga Valley. Barbeau and Marcel 
Rioux (National Museum of Canada) were again 
at Six Nations Reserve pursuing a number of 
topics: music, medicine, social organization, and 
linguistics (Mohawk and Cayuga). University 
of Toronto sent Margaret Pirie, a graduate student 
in linguistics, to Six Nations, and M. C. Randle 
continued work on Mohawk. A general survey of 
Iroquois dialects, suggested to the Library Com- 
mittee by Voegelin (Indiana) and Harris ( Penn- 
sylvania) was undertaken (cp. Voegelin, p. 322). 
Iroquoian linguistics, therefore, ceases to be a 
much neglected field. 

While Six Nations Reserve received a half dozen 
anthropologists during the summer, the Senecas 
of Allegany had a rest, and were visited only briefly 
by Snyderman. New field work began on Mo- 
hawk social structure at Caughnawaga, P. Q., by 
Fred Voget, and his paper, read to the ethnology 
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section of the Iroquois Conference, will be pub- 
lished in the American Anthropologist. 

The Annual Conference on Lroquois Research, 
held October 6-8, at Red House, New York, this 
year divided into separate sessions for archeology 
and ethnology with history. Since Witthoft re- 
ports on archeology, I shall only comment that the 
plan of separate sessions gave free time to discus- 
sion but lacked summary and a general session. 
The Conference lost the advantage previously 
gained of hearing an outstanding presentation in 
each area to archeologists, ethnologists, linguists, 
and historians alike by admitting too many petty 
reports of limited interest and which were prob- 
ably repeated the next week at the Eastern States 
Archeological Federation where they properly be- 
long. The ethnology session heard the paper of 
Voget on Caughnawaga, already mentioned, and 
a definitive paper on “Iroquois Women” by Mrs. 
Randle, which will appear with the Iroquois Sym- 
posium of 1949 (Fenton, 1951). The persistent 
vigor of Iroquois studies was manifest in attend- 
ance and interest at the 1950 Conference, and much 
of the work is being carried on by distinguished 
amateurs, although considerable professional ac- 
tivity is going forward in this country and in 
Canada. 

Although the Conference heard no formal papers 
in history, several developments may be recorded, 
which relate to library research in ethno-history. 
Coincident with the search for materials for a po- 
litical history of the Six Nations (Fenton, 1949a, 
1950), the Pennsylvania Historical Commission 
was assembling similar source materials on the co- 
lonial history of Pennsylvania, and Dr. Marius 
Barbeau interested the Society in acquiring on mi- 
crofilm Indian vocabularies, grammars, ethnologi- 
cal and historical documents from repositories in 
Canada. By a happy marriage of interests the col- 
lections of both the American Philosophical So- 
ciety and the Pennsylvania Historical Commission 
have been enriched. 

Some of the collections now available on micro- 
film to Iroquoian scholars include : Original Indian 
records of the Indian Commissioners at Albany, 
Daniel Claus Papers, Alexander McKee Papers, 
and the Monkton Papers (Public Archives of Can- 
ada) ; Contrecceur Papers (Archives of the Semi- 
nary of Quebec) [to be published] ; Huron-French 
vocabulary of Potier (Montreal Municipal Li- 
brary) ; Selections of the Loudoun and Abercrom- 
bie Papers (Henry E. Huntington Library) ; Pick- 
ering Papers on Indian Affairs (Massachusetts 
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Historical Society and Essex Institute of Salem) ; 
Draper Collection, including Joseph Brant Papers 
(State Historical Society of Wisconsin) ; Schuy- 
ler Papers on Indian Affairs, Chalmers Collection 
(New York Public Library); the O’Reilly Col- 
lection of Chapin and Parrish Papers; and the 
Gallatin Papers (New-York Historical Society) ; 
various Indian records (Massachusetts Archives) ; 
Marius B. Pierce and other Indian material (Buf- 
falo Historical Society). 

These collections were reported to the Iroquois 
Conference by Dr. S. K. Stevens and Mr. Donald 
Kent of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, 
and the writer. 

Inventories have been made or are in process at 
other manuscript repositories. Paul A. W. Wal- 
lace has canvassed the Moravian Archives at Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania, noting for us such items in 
German as David Zeisberger’s “Relation of his 
talk with a Mohawk Chief . . . August, 1758”; 
“A diary of Br. Cammerhoff’s and D. Zeisberger’s 
travel among the Five Nations . . . 3/14 May- 
6/17 August 1750” ; Zeisberger’s Journal to Onon- 
daga 1745, and several related sources. Some of 
the Heckewelder Papers, from the same archive, 
have been filmed for the American Philosophical 
Society, and Wallace has calendared them, again 
noting those frames of pertinent interest to the 
Conference. 

In line with the Society’s motto “. . . for pro- 
moting useful knowledge,” such purely historical 
study has proved timely and invaluable for the 
prosecution and defense of Indian claims now 
pending before the U. S. Court of Claims or in 
preparation for the Indian Claims Commission. 
Dr. George S. Snyderman, who has worked in 
Philadelphia repositories for us, was employed on 
questions of land tenure by an association of pri- 
vate attorneys for the Indians, and the calendared 
file on the Six Nations at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion has been used by petitioning lawyers and the 
staff of the Attorney General equally. Ethno-his- 
tory is now developing into a branch of applied 
anthropology. 

Returning to Indian considerations of an earlier 
time, whether 2,000 Iroquois warriors of New 
York State would remain quiet at home, take up 
the hatchet of the French, or keep bright the chain 
of friendship that bound them to the English was 
the key problem in American Indian politics 
throughout the eighteenth century. As one phase 
of the project to reconstruct the political history 
of the Six Nations, which has been supported by 
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grants from the American Philosophical Society, 
the writer spent the month of July at the Hunting- 
ton Library in San Marino, California, canvassing 
the rich collections of historical manuscripts deal- 
ing with eastern Indians. The most rewarding 
materials were found in the collection known as 
the Loudoun Papers, comprising the military pa- 
pers of John Campbell, 4th Earl of Loudoun 
(1705-1782), who is remembered by a place name 
in Pennsylvania and a county in Virginia (Par- 
gellis, 1933). 

After General Braddock’s defeat near Fort Du- 
quesne in 1755, the command of all British forces 
in North America passed to Sir William Shirley, 
and a year later to Loudoun. From the beginning 
of his command Loudoun set up a rather effec- 
tive intelligence service to report conditions on the 
Indian frontier. Into his headquarters in New 
York came reports on the Six Nations from Sir 
William Johnson, superintendent of the Northern 
Department, and from Edmond Atkin, who, with 
William Byrd of Virginia, was enlisting the Ca- 
tawba and Cherokee of Carolina to mobilize at 
Winchester. The barefoot and hungry southern 
Indians swarmed into Fort Cumberland to em- 
barrass George Washington who had warned the 
colonial governors to send up supplies. This vast 
correspondence contains valuable information on 
the way of life and the military and political activi- 
ties of the Six Nations, their neighbors the Dela- 
wares and Shawnees who were in the French in- 
terest, and their ancient southeastern enemies who 
were to be allied with the English against the 
French. 

Loudoun was an industrious administrator, if 
not a great soldier ; he devoted much of his atten- 
tion to writing his agents to persuade various In- 
dian groups to ally themselves with the British. 
Such were his instructions from Sir Henry Fox, 
his Majesty’s Secretary of State at Whitehall, and 
George II in his own hand commanded Loudoun 
above all else to secure the Six Nations as allies. 
Although Loudoun failed and was recalled in 1758, 
winning the Six Nations became a guiding British 
policy in all their subsequent relations with In- 
dians. 


From his notes of a month’s survey of manu- 
scripts on eastern Indians at the Huntington Li- 
brary, the writer has prepared for the Library of 
the American Philosophical Society a check list 
or short title calendar. When the items listed 
are microfilmed, the Library will have a guide to 
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the film with catalog numbers and dates. To single 
out but a few noteworthy items, the list includes: 


HM 3028 c. 1682. Public Records Office, Colo- 
nial Office. “Accompt of Iroquois Indians.” [giy- 
ing number and distribution of towns. ] 

LO 578. 5/30/1755. Atkin, Edmond to the Lords 
Commissioners for Trade and Plantations. [| Details 
on Southeastern Indians by tribes.] 

LO 870. 1756. Peter Randolph and William Byrd. 
A treaty held with the Catawba and Cherokee Indians, 
41 pp. fol. 

LO 1124. 5/7/1756. George II. Instructions for 

. cousin . . . Loudoun. 

LO 1210. 6/3/1756. Pownall, John. Invoice of 
Goods for presents to the Five Nations shipped on 
board the Irene. 2 pp. folio 

LO 3485. 4/27/1757. Gov. William Denny to 
Loudoun. L.S. 3 pp. [Teedyuscung, the Delaware 
chief, is daily expected to open a treaty which the 
Six Nations will attend; presents to condole the Six 
Nations have been sent by Sir William Johnson, be- 
cause their form requires it . . .] 

LO 3490. Information of Canajageya (alias Old 
Kettle) a sachem of Onondaga . . . [the copy Lou- 
doun sent to Pitt is published in SWJP 2: 708-9, but 
the two copies differ as to tribal identity of an 
“Oneida Indian named Gawickie.” ] 

LO 4690. 10/22/1757. Colden, Cadwallader, Jr. 
Information of an attack by the Indians. 

LO 5433. 1/21/1758. Loudoun to Denny. 
[Quotes Johnson’s intelligence that three of Five 
Nations have been invited with belts to Wioming to 
treat with Pennsylvania contrary to Johnson’s ex- 
clusive commission, King’s orders, and Loudoun’s 
policy. | 

AB 374. 6/23/1758. Philadelphia. William Denny 
to Gov. De Lancey of New York. [The Cherokee 
are enroute north to make peace with their ancient 
enemies the Six Nations. ] 

AB 422. 7/8/1758. Philadelphia. State House. 
William Denny. [Conference with the Indians] 
Contemp. copy 5 pp. [Missing from the Colonial 
Records of Pennsylvania, 8: 145.] 

AB 433. 7/11/1758. Philadelphia. State House. 
Minutes of an Indian Conference with Teedyuscung 
. . . [Contemp. copy enclosed in 7/18 Forbes to 
Abercromby. Not in C.R.P. 8.] 

AB 638. 9/10/1758. Ft. Johnson. Sir W. John- 
son to Abercromby [Asks for directions and orders. 
The Johnson Papers at HEH after 9/1/1758 are not 
yet published. Many follow.] 


Suffice it to indicate the character of the British 
papers at the mid-century, and passing over scat- 
tered items relating to the American Revolution, 
better represented in other collections, we come to 
one outstanding journal on the important first fed- 
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eral treaty with the Six Nations at the close of hos- | Stomp Dance around a fire. Ethnologist turned 
tilities by a Philadelphia gentleman. historian looks back over two decades of witness- 
HM 608. Evans, Griffith. [Journal of a trip ing Iroquois social dances, which always start off 
from Philadelphia to Fort Stanwix to attend “North- with ga’da’sot, to see through Evans’ eyes the file 
ern Treaty” with the Indians ...] A MS. 79 _ of stomping warriors facing inward toward the fire 
leaves, 5 7/8 X7 1/4” [.Ms. pp. 23(rt.) to 52(rt.), at half way of the song, and hear with Evans’ ears 
and 101 left cover the treaty.] 8/30/1784-11/13/ the antiphonal cries and recognize them for what 
1785. they are—the nonsense refrains of stomp dance. 
Evans landed in Albany at 3 p.m. on Septem- Journals of treaty negotiations afford the best 
ber 22, 1784, and was introduced to Arthur Lee ¢vidence of how Indians were persuaded to sign 
of Virginia, Commissioner from Congress for the @Way their lands. Naturally, such evidence is cru- 
treaty, and a week later at Ft. Stanwix he met ial now, one hundred and fifty years afterward, 
General Wolcott, Commissioner, from Conn., and 1 Stating claims for injustices done under the 
Rev. Samuel Kirkland, who interpreted; Madison terms of the treaty and for defending the Govern- 
of Virginia, and Lafayette. The Council fire was ™ent’s position. Official proceedings were re- 
kindled October 3, and Cornplanter’s opening ported by the Commissioners whom Congress ap- 
speech commands a high regard for the chief’s in- pointed to conduct the treaties with the Indfans, 
tellect. Evans is quite amazed at discovering In- and their journals and reports if not present in the 
dian logic and eloquence. Lafayette commits the Papers of the Continental Congress (Library of 
faux pas of upbraiding the Indians for espousing Congress), have possibly been published in the 
the cause of the Loyalists, which nearly upset the Journals of the Continental Congress, in Peter 
negotiations. The usual liquor troubles delay af- Force’s American Archives, or in American State 
fairs, but afford a day of trout fishing. New York, Papers—Indian Affairs (2 v., Washington, 1832). 
of course, sent a separate set of Commissioners, But official papers seldom report day to day events 
empowered to negotiate for the sale of Indian With the candor of personal journals. On the con- 
lands. The arguments which ensue between the  ttoversial and crucial Treaty at Greenville (Ohio), 
New York State Commissioners and the Commis- 1795, i which the Wyandot and certain central 
sioners of Congress over state and federal jurisdic- A/gonquian tribes made peace with Anthony Wayne 
tion were to confuse relations with these Indians 4d ceded parts of three states, the official pro- 
for the next 150 years (Manley, 1932: 82). By ceedings are published (Lowrie and Clark 1832: 
the second week of October things began to move. 1: 562-583). Just which Indian tribes were pres- 
But on the seventeenth, affairs were suspended to nt, what was the nature of their tribal organiza- 
hold a condolence ceremony, which ancient custom _t!on, how did they hold land, where did they re- 
required, for Captain O’Bale who learned of the ™ove after the treaty, and precisely who are their 
death of a son. Next, the old power struggle be- descendants? These are some crucial ethno-his- 
tween the warriors and sachems crept into the ne- torical questions facing lawyers today. Of conse- 
gotiations when Captain Aaron, a Mohawk, made uent interest is the manuscript journal in the col- 
an audacious speech, proving himself an enterpris- lection of the Huntington Library of a surgeon 
ing warrior but an impolitic statesman. In the Who accompanied Wayne to Greenville in 1795, 
speeches Evans was to hear Indian eloquence and which gives a detailed eye-witness account of 
known to Forest diplomacy for a century, which the proceedings and relates delays which the Com- 































redounds in metaphors from the Requickening Ad- missioners experienced awaiting the arrival of the 

) dress and the liturgy of the Condolence Council. Chippewa delegation who quite obviously did not 
Cornplanter was to say “. . . the Evil Spirit with- live in the vicinity. 

: out a face had come amongst them and Struck a HM 827. Carmichael, John F. [Diary of... 

‘ hard blow /behind/ and sent one of the young men Surgeon in the 4th Sub-Legion under the command 
under the earth which had very much darkened of Major General Anthony Wayne, . . . contains an 
their minds... .” Clearly this is Death, the account of negotiations with the Indians which culmi- 

h great faceless (Hewitt, 1944: 66). nated in the treaty of peace, signed at aera 

{- But the nicest bits to the ethnologist are the de- or gore _— >» om) oe = 

1, scriptions of a lacrosse game between the Oneida a eee 

: warriors and the Caughnawaga Mohawks for a The nineteenth century may well be the next 


stake of $20, which was celebrated by the Warrior’s great period to attract Americanists. East of the 
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Mississippi, it saw the beginning of reservation life 
and felt the pressure for Indian removal. For al- 
most fifty years Indian Affairs were in the War 
Department, after that for the last century in In- 
terior, and the Indian records in National Archives 
begin after the War Department fire of November 
8, 1800. Lawyers and historians have used these 
records but not many anthropologists. The files of 
incoming letters down to 1830 are scant, but the 
bound volumes of Letters sent by the Secretary of 
War give a chronological record of Indian affairs, 
and register outgoing letters to persons whose pa- 
pers we have seen in private archives: Israel 
Chapin (pére et fils), Jasper Parrish, Callendar 
Irvine, and there are records of talks with Indian 
delegations—Cherokee and Iroquois. Red Jacket, 
Farmer’s Brother, and others from Buffalo Creek 
visited Washington City at the turn of the century. 
Cornplanter and his half-brother, the Prophet, 
came down from Allegany in March of 1802, when 
the latter shared with Secretary Dearborn and the 
President the advice of the “Four Angels’ who 
had appointed him to tell his people to give up fire 
water. The Seneca Nation, sick over loss of its 
lands, wanted a paper to guarantee title of remain- 
ing reservations. The President welcomed the 


suggescions and directed his Secretary of War, 
Henry Dearborn, to issue a passport to Handsome 


Lake and his associates, and a statement commend- 
ing the new religion (Parker, 1919: 250). Here 
was Official sanction for the new religion, and a 
printed copy of Dearborn’s letter hangs in the Iro- 
quois longhouses today whenever Handsome 
Lake’s Code is recited (Deardorff, 1951). 

Handsome Lake’s prophecies were fulfilled and 
the worst happened. Missionary effort was to di- 
vide the Iroquois into Christian and Pagan factions 
and the State of New York kept up pressure for 
land cessions. Threat of Indian removal west of 
the Mississippi was to combine with land specula- 
tion to produce the scandalous Treaty at Buffalo 
Creek, 1838, which the New England Missionaries, 
the Society of Friends, and Indian interests were 
to fight through the courts and the legislative halls 
of Congress for another twenty years. The Indian 
public lost confidence in the life chiefs and deposed 
them when it was discovered that they had taken 
bribes and drinks to sign away all their reserva- 
tions in western New York; all but Buffalo Creek 
and Tonawanda were restored in the compromise 
treaty of 1842. The latter treaty was never rati- 
fied in the Senate but was proclaimed by an incom- 
ing President. 
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The Senecas reacted to Buffalo Creek affairs by 
drafting a written constitution in 1833, which de- 
clared that any chief or headman who should drink 

. Spirits should be deposed from his office 
(Foreman, 1946: 330). The Seneca Nation 
emerged as a constitutional government somewhat 
later in 1848 (Hargrett, 1947: 107). This refor- 
mation in Seneca politics was the work of the first 
generation of Indian scholars—Marius B. Pierce, 
alumnus of Dartmouth College, Peter B. Wilson, 
M.D., a Cayuga, and the brothers Nicholson H. 
and Ely S. Parker of Tonawanda, Indians, and 
the Reverend Asher Wright, missionary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
missions (Houghton Library, Harvard Univer- 
sity). 

The papers of Nicholson H. Parker, for many 
years U. S. Interpreter at Cattaraugus Reserva- 
tion, and the literary efforts of General Ely §S. 
Parker, his brother, who was afterward Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, were used by Dr. Arthur 
C. Parker in a Seneca family history (Parker, 
1919). The Huntington Library now has a sub- 
stantial part of the Parker collection (1802-1846, 
2 boxes). These comprise linguistic efforts of 
Asher Wright and his Indian students to prepare 
church materials in Seneca and to compile vocabu- 
laries in Seneca of various activities and interests. 
We have no better language materials today than 
Wright’s manuscripts and his now rare “... 
Spelling Book in the Seneca Language” (Wright, 
1842). The bulk of the Parker collection relates 
to treaty matters, land questions, memorials, and 
affidavits. But by far the most valuable materials 
to ethnology are N. H. Parker’s “Census books 
of Tonawanda and Allegany Reservations for 
1869,” his “Census Book for Annuity Payments 
to the Seneca Nation 1855-1857,” and a “List of 
Indians of the Six Nations who served in the war 
of 1812... .” The 1812 veterans are listed by 
Indian name first and clan affiliation, affording a 
nice roster of clan sets of personal names. 

Other Parker materials recently acquired by the 
Library of the American Philosophical Society 
comprise some three hundred items which belonged 
once to Ely S. Parker, and were assembled after 
the first collection down to 1935 (A. C. Parker, 
p.c.) The Parker collection at the American Phil- 
osophical Society has been surveyed with the gen- 
erous help of Dr. George S. Snyderman. 

The first accessions to the Parker collection 
came several years ago after Dr. Arthur C. Parker 
loaned me a number of Asher Wright and Ely S. 
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Parker notebooks of council proceedings for study 
(Fenton, 1949a: 236). Perhaps the most interest- 
ing of the Asher Wright notebooks have not been 
previously called to the attention of ethnologists. 
Dr. Parker had these notebooks in mind when he 
urged me to collect clan sets of personal names in 
Seneca, when I first began field work in 1933. 
Asher Wright had made a Census of the Senecas 
at Buffalo Creek about 1840, which appears in 
two notebooks, measuring 10 X 17 cm., the first 
having some 46 pages extant, the last being sepa- 
rated and tipped in; and the second numbers 74 
pages, many of which are blank. The census of 
1840 lists “English names, Indian names, age, 
number of living children, number of children of 
school age, [whether] Pagan or Christian, Chief 
or Warrior, place of residence, and place of na- 
tivity.’ Persons are grouped by “Tribe” (clan) 
and by male heads of families, which will not yield 
composition of maternal families, but is quantita- 
tively accurate for clan membership and their rela- 
tive size. I believe that many of the names can 
be worked out from lists of personal names in my 
possession, with the help of living Seneca sources. 

The present population of the Six Nations has 
more than doubled since the close of the Revolu- 
tion when the Reverend Samuel Kirkland * totaled 
them at 4,647. 

Kirkland, the previous year, had made a return 
of the Six Nations, with names, the heads of fami- 
lies and Tribes [Clans], village by village, from 
his missionary station at Oneida westward to Buf- 
falo Creek. Like Wright, he lists Indian per- 
sonal names with English translations, grouped by 
clan, village, and nation. He dated this draft of 
his census October 20, 1789, and a copy of this 
manuscript, which numbers nine pages and meas- 
ures 8 X 13 inches, survives him in the Hamilton 
College Library. Taking this census had occupied 
Kirkland’s attention for several years. 

In the course of the summer of 1791 he com- 
pleted “A Statement of the numbers and situation 
of the Six United Nations in North America,” and 
sent a copy to the President of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences, to which he recently 
had been elected a member. The best efforts of 
several persons have failed to find any trace of the 
Indian census in a Massachusetts repository. 

From such available data and the later reports of 


* Kirkland, S., Missionary. December 24, 1790. A gen- 
eral statement of the Six Nations of Indians living within 
the United States (Manuscript) (Kirkland Papers, Ham- 
ilton College, Library). 
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the Indian Commissioners, Dr. Snyderman hopes 
to prepare an analysis of Iroquois population 
growth from period to period. 

Returning to the Parker Collection, the papers 
at the Huntington contain both earlier and later 
date lines, while most of the recent accession at 
the Library of the American Philosophical Society 
had belonged to Ely and relate to his boyhood, 
through schooling, his contacts with L. H. Mor- 
gan, the ethnologist, the struggle for the re-pur- 
chase of Tonawanda Reservation, and Ely’s pro- 
fessional career as a civil engineer. The letters 
reveal Indian attitudes toward the whites and are 
chiefly valuable as evidence of the process of ac- 
culturation. The two collections supplemented by 
records in the National Archives of General Ely 
S. Parker’s term as Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs in Grant’s administration merit a new biog- 
raphy. 

The letters of L. H. Morgan have important 
bearing on the history of American ethnology and 
will be of interest to future biographers. Morgan 
commenced his study of the Iroquois in 1841, and 
soon met E. S. Parker with whom he discussed the 
people on September 27, 1845, some six years be- 
fore his book appeared (Fenton, 1941: 148-149). 
His field notes are preserved in the Rush Rhees 
Library, University of Rochester (Gilchrist, 
1936). The meeting of Morgan and Parker was 
a happy coincidence. The Seneca chiefs, particu- 
larly the Tonawanda Band, found it difficult to 
convey their own political values to legal minded 
white men. Unanimity, which is the universal 
rule of consent in Indian councils, and not simple 
majority vote, was beyond the comprehension of 
white officials. 

The chiefs tried to make this clear to the Sec- 
retary of War, James B. Porter, October 24, 1845. 
[We have] . “no law to force an Indian of 
the Seneca Nation. Our law is binding when 
every individual in the nation consents to it, and 
if anyone does not give their consent to a proposi- 
tion that proposition is not binding upon them. 
This is the adopted principle and rule among the, 
Seneca Nation of New York . . . a majority can- 
not rule” (Parker Papers, 33, American Philo- 
sophical Society). Therefore, the Tonawandas 
were not bound by the action of Buffalo Creek 
chiefs in selling the Tonawanda Reservation with- 
out their consent to the Ogden Land Company. 
The objection of a single chief acted like the veto, 
so familiar to us today from actions in the United 
Nations Security Council (Schoolcraft to Ely 












Parker, May 7, 1846, Parker Papers, 51, American 
Philosophical Society). Majority rule came late. 
Separation of civil and military powers was pro- 
vided for in the Constitution of the League (Par- 
ker, 1916; Fenton, 1949). Tradition recounts 
constant struggle between the two forces from 
early times, and historically, the war chiefs got 
the upper hand during protracted wars with the 
whites. Consequently there were some eighty 
chiefs at Buffalo Creek after the Revolution and 
the names of few civil chiefs appear as signers of 
treaties. The Tonawanda people were trying to 
reestablish the power of the eight Federal Chiefs 
who traditionally represented the Seneca Nation 
in the League and are called Sachems in the litera- 
ture when Morgan appeared on the scene looking 
for materials to found a New Confederacy, a fra- 
ternal order of white men with chapters or council 
fires in each of the principal cantons of the old 
League. Morgan’s other first interest was place 
names (Morgan to Caroline Parker, May 28, 1846, 
Parker Papers, 53, American Philosophical So- 
ciety). Early Morgan letters are signed Schenan- 
doah or Tadodarhoh, the prime minister of the 
League. But he soon moved on from playing In- 
dian chief to more serious scientific endeavors. 

I wonder whether Morgan inserted the notes in 
the Rochester Daily Democrat (March 30, 1847) 
on the ceremonies of the Pagan Senecas who are 
reported to outnumber the Christians three to one. 
Their chiefs oppose a bill pending in the Assembly 
to induce them to elect officers. “Their ancient 
and modern custom has been, and is, to appoint 
their successor, who must be . . . in the blood of 
the last chief . . . , the issue of the female, let her 
marry whom she may.” 

Factions are a peculiar feature of American In- 
dian political organization that has yet to be 
worked out for the country as a whole, and the his- 
tory of factionalism among the Six Nations is fas- 
cinating. The Tonawanda Band in the bitter 
struggle to retain possession of their reservation 
found it difficult “. . . to be united in their plans 
and purposes . . . in this our last struggle for the 
homes and graves of our honored dead.” So Ely 
wrote to brother Nicholson, June 21, 1846, from 
Washington where he was representing the group. 
Ely was but a lad of 18 in the jungle of lobbyists, 
and the old chiefs in the Tonawanda woods were 
fearful they had placed too much responsibility on 
young shoulders. So they wrote him suggesting 
sending down some older chiefs “. . . that the 
blame might not rest upon you so strongly if we 
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should happen to lose our lands .. .” (Black- 
smith and Johnson, Tonawanda chiefs to Ely §. 
Parker, 78, American Philosophical Society). 
Evidently the Christian party promoted the idea 
of proportionate representation by factions, which 
was acceptable to other parties, and naming the 
delegation was deferred to a later council. 

Ely S. Parker was tribal delegate to Washington 
the year that the Smithsonian Institution was 
founded ; he met various great names of the day, 
and noted them in a diary, fragments of which sur- 
vive (Parker, 1919: opp. p. 76) and Parker Pa- 
pers, 76, American Philosophical Society). The 
1847 Washington diary is obviously incomplete, 
and consists of eleven loose pages torn from a 
lined notebook, approximately 6 X 8 inches. ‘A 
few excerpts give a picture of the city a century 
ago, which in some respects remains much the 
same today. While noticing all the splendor of the 
Presidential Mansion, on Saturday, January 2, 
1847, the young Indian was annoyed by “enquir- 
ing gazes of the populace, who were wondering 
whether I might be a foreignor, or an Indian 
brave... .” Like all Indians he felt sympathy 
for his colored brethren, noting the White House 
slaves “had liberty from Christmas to New Year, 

” He was entertained by Dolly Madison who 
proved a charming hostess, though nearly eighty; 
“we were most agreebly surprised to find her so 
young looking, so healthy and cheerful, and with- 
out retaining strong and evident traces of her for- 
mer beauty... .”’ She and Ely discussed the 
plight of Indians at length, whether Quakers were 
true friends of Indians, and speculated on the num- 
ber of possible descendants of John Smith, who 
was saved by Pocahontas, and Ely wonders how 
many of the latter “will risk his or her life for an 
Indian.” The troubled status of his race con- 
fronted him even on Sunday when he ventured to 
attend the church of Dr. Sprole, and was directed 
to sit in the gallery. “. . . if such was to be my 
treatment in a house devoted to the worship of 
God, I had rather be elsewhere... .” Ely ex- 
presses an equally low opinion of drunken diplo- 
mats, politicians, and various and sundry hangers 
on whom he saw flee the fire at Jackson’s hall on 
the cold day which commemorated Old Hickory’s 
victory at New Orleans. And he met but few real 
statesmen in the Senate in whom he felt the In- 
dians might place their trust. 

L. H. Morgan was one such person, however, to 
whom the Indian leaders were beginning to look 
in confidence. The Hawk clan gave him one of its 
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honored names, which carried membership in an 
extended maternal family with corresponding loy- 
alties and obligations to and from a host of persons. 
Morgan’s legal training stood the Indians in good 
stead ; his adoption he soon converted to the wider 
study of kinship. Morgan carried on a running 
correspondence with the Parker family, getting 
much material for his League in this way. But 
Caroline Parker confesses to failing him on para- 
digms. “. . . I did not know about Indian gram- 
mar so very well as he thought I did. Well it is 
better for a man to find out the truth than to be 
deceived” (Caroline G. Parker to Nicholson Par- 
ker, Tonawanda, February 28, 1847, Parker Pa- 
pers 82 American Philosophical Society). Ely 
had a marked facility for putting ethnology on 
paper, particularly Indian speeches, the Handsome 
Lake Religion, council procedure, and ceremonies, 
which Morgan promises to print “almost word for 
word” (Morgan to E. S. Parker, 1848— 1850, Par- 
ker Papers, Nos. 109, 112, 112A, 114, and espe- 
cially 137). Ely’s replies may be found in the 
Morgan Papers in Rochester, and the case for 
Ely’s collaboration, which Morgan acknowledged 
in dedicating his League to Ely, is strengthened 
by the Parker Collection at American Philosophi- 
cal Society (Parker, 1919: 79 ff; Fenton, 1941). 
Morgan urged Ely to preserve speeches for him- 
self. Ely kept his field notes, sending a second or 
third draft to Morgan who reworked it for his 
book. The Parker collection demonstrates the 
relationship nicely. Jimmy Johnson’s version of 
Handsome Lake’s message, which Morgan keenly 
sought, is much closer to the original in Parker’s 
notes than in Morgan’s book (Morgan, 1901: 1: 
223-248). Morgan attended a mourning or Con- 
dolence Council at Tonawanda and heard Jimmy 
Johnson on the Religion of Handsome Lake, in 
October of 1845, and it seems to have been an an- 
nual event. The first version, of which he sent 
Morgan an English synopsis (Morgan Papers 1: 
no. 16), has been reprinted (Parker: 1919, 251- 
261). But Morgan, unable to attend the 1848 
council at Tonawanda, wrote Ely to take down for 
him “. . . a fine record of the proceedings, . . .” 
particularly the speeches of Jimmy Johnson in full, 
even if the same as he took down in 1846, possibly 
the previous year. In return Morgan made pro- 
fessions of good intentions toward Ely’s career as 
an engineer (Morgan to Parker, September 26, 
1848. 109 American Philosophical Society, and 
December 29, 1849, 114 American Philosophical 
Society). It took Ely several months to send in 
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his report on this Council, for Morgan wrote sev- 
eral letters and was still waiting January 29, 1850 
(Parker Papers, 112 A.P.S., 112A, 114 A.P.S.; 
Fenton, 1941: 149, 153), and the report finally 
reached Morgan in time to form the basis of the 
chapter on the “New Religion“ in the book ( Mor- 
gan to Parker, August 2, 1850, Parker Papers, 
137 A.P.S.; Morgan, 1901: 1: 223 ff.). Besides 
the final draft which Parker sent to Morgan (Gil- 


christ 1936: 1, No. 1), we now have two earlier 
drafts: 


1) “Account of Indian Council at Tonawanda... 
held on 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th [October, 1848] for the 
purpose of hearing again the religious code of the 
Iroquois Confederacy.” [incomplete.] (Parker Pa- 
pers, 95 A.P.S.) 


2) Council [of] Six Nations, 4th October 1848 
[MS. 10 x 16 cm., 32 pp. folded and pinned at left. 
in the hand of Ely S. Parker. Cf. Morgan, 1901, 1: 


223, footnote 2.] [Parker Papers, A.P.S. Seneca 
Indian material. ] 


The latter manuscript came to the Library with 
various Asher Wright items from A. C. Parker in 
1949 ; it is not identical with any published version 
known to the writer, although it clearly antecedes 
the draft from which Morgan wrote. I transcribed 
the manuscript and carefully checked the transcrip- 
tion with the original and with Morgan in January 
of 1948, and have noted passages which Morgan 
amplifies. It may be important to print this docu- 
ment for later scholars (see appendix). 

Ely’s rewards came in friendship and prestige. 
An old Washington contact, Daniel Webster, ac- 
knowledged a gift copy of “The League of the . 
Iroquois,” which he had yet to read : “Your nation 
has always been of great interest to me, and any 
work which will give me an insight into their char- 
acter, habits, manners and religion will be held in 
value by me.” (Webster to Parker, 155 A.P.S., 
June 19, 1851.) 

The Tonawanda Band elevated him to its most 
important office—Donihoga’wen’, “Doorkeeper” of 
the Confederacy, which carries rank of Sachem, 
in the Wolf Clan. The Buffalo Courier ran a fine 
notice of the Condolence Council at which the 
Oneidas, Cayugas, and Tuscaroras condoled the 
death of John Blacksmith, chief, and put the “ant- 
lers of office” on Ely’s head (Parker Papers, 160, 
161, 166 in September of 1851). 

Let us leave the description of library research 
materials at the point where Ely Parker left the 
reservation and ceased to be a prime ethnological 
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source on his people and turn to other considera- 
tions. 


lil 


The development and renewed interest in Iro- 
quois studies in recent years has contributed theses 
subjects for doctoral dissertations, and publication 
has expanded. Some but not all of the expanded 
interest in northeastern ethnography may be laid 
at the door of the Iroquois Conference ; a good deal 
of it has been appropriated, since the Conference 
exists to provide a forum for students of an area 
and to promote work on problems which its dis- 
cussions generate. Examples of recent essays for 
the degree of Master of Arts include two partici- 
pants at conferences on Iroquois studies, and one 
other who qualifies : 

Polenz, Phillipa. “Some problems in the nota- 
tion of Seneca dances” (M.A., Columbia, 1947). 

Carse, Mary Rowell. “The Mohawk Iroquois” 
(M.A., Yale, 1947) (Carse, 1949). 

Herman, Mary W. “A reconstruction of ab- 
original Delaware culture from contemporary 
sources” (M.A., University of California, Berke- 
ley, 1950) (Herman, 1950). 

The number and scope of doctoral dissertations 
on the Iroquois and related subjects is even more 


striking. The latter includes subjects and persons 


who took an M.A. in the field and went on. Two 
dissertations pursue the same subject at different 
periods. 

Snyderman, George S. “A sociological analysis 
of Iroquois Warfare” (Ph.D., University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1948) (Snyderman, 1949). 

Scheele, Raymond. “Warfare of the Iroquois 
and their northern neighbors in the seventeenth 
century” (Ph.D., Columbia, 1949). 

Lounsbury, Floyd. “Iroquoian morphology” 
(Ph.D., Yale, 1950) (Lounsbury, 1951). 

Wallace, A. F.C. “The modal personality 
structure of the Tuscarora Indians: as revealed by 
the Rorschach Test” (Ph.D., University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1950) (Wallace, 1951). 

Still another dissertation on Iroquois kinship by 
Harry W. Basehart is pending at Harvard. 

Besides some titles already listed, several solid 
publications reporting earlier work, which have 
appeared recently, deserve notice. For its general 
significance to history, The excavation of Ste 
Marie I (Kidd, 1949) ; a last work and important 
ethnological contribution, Midwinter rites of the 
Cayuga Long House (Speck, 1949) ; a basic work 
on acculturation, Law and government of the 
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Grand River Iroquois (Noon, 1949) ;a biography 
of three dimensions—history, ethnology, psychol- 
ogy—King of the Delawares: Teedyuscung 1700- 
1763 (Wallace, 1949) ; a description of a museum 
specimen, which called forth parallel studies in his- 
tory, ethnology, linguistics, and political structure 
(Fenton, 1950a). Within the present year, Smith- 
sonian Institution will reaffirm its stake in Iro- 
quoian studies, going back to 1881, with publication 
of two major monographs (Wallace, 1951), and 
the Iroquois Symposium of 1949 (Fenton, 1951), 
Both contain introductory statements on earlier 
studies in the field. 


IV 


Needs and possibilities of fulfilling them are re- 
lated to work already accomplished and warrant 
mention in a progress report. In approaching an- 
other conference on Iroquois studies, language, 
material culture, kinship, folklore of the treaty pe- 
riod, myth and history of Handsome Lake’s re- 
ligion, the history of the Seneca Nation and of the 
Grand River Iroquois—are topics which seem pro- 
ductive of new work and immediate results. 

Topics selected should also have wide implica- 
tions and interest several specialties so that a 
single theme will focus discussion and each session 
will attract persons of several disciplines. A study 
of dialect geography is well under way and can be 
presented so as to interest archeologists. A study 
of material culture in the museum and in the field, 
which is badly needed, will help the archeologist 
interpret his materials; so will a study of trade 
goods. Kinship happens to claim the attention of 
several specialists working just now in diverse 
places. The Indians have a considerable folk tra- 
dition of what took place at treaties, which no one 
has related to the claims now pending, nor have 
the lawyers found a way of using such lore which 
may have substantial basis in fact. I say this be- 
cause Deardorff has shown how closely the Code 
of Handsome Lake adheres to what contemporary 
journalists record. 

The Senecas of western New York have en- 
joyed self-government for a century, as have the 
Six Nations on Grand River. While the minute 
books of the Seneca Council remain in private 
hands, and fire often has consumed what inade- 
quate care has not effaced, some records are pre- 
served in libraries and the Nation has others. The 
Indian Office at Brantford, Canada, however, has 
stored in its basement Minutes of the Council of 
the Six Nations on Grand River reaching back 
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into the last century. These should be studied 
or at least calendared and filmed. Here are ma- 
terials for a social history of factionalism, which 
could be supplemented by field work after the man- 
ner of Noon (1949). 

New field work is always attractive, but re- 
peated field work by the same or different persons 
gets results. Some work among the Cayuga Sen- 
eca of northeastern Oklahoma by someone already 
familiar with ceremonialism in Iroquoia, if under- 
taken soon, may catch the dying breath of the 
“three sisters” rites in “Indian Territory.” I made 
some soundings there in June 1950, but fuller 
work could be done by one with fewer commit- 
ments. ; 

Finally, the Iroquois and their neighbors cover 
a time span of three centuries and have had more 
written about them in the last hundred years than 
any other American Indian people, including the 
Navaho (Murdock, 1941: 109-115; Rouse and 
Goggin, 1948: 113-118). During three centuries 
their culture has undergone remarkable change 
which is abundantly documented ; their culture has 
also demonstrated amazing stability. Theoreti- 
cally, it seems more important to explain stability 
than to note the change. 


V 


Cross-cultural currents are felt beyond the limits 
of a field of studies through publication and ex- 


change of persons. Those of us who labor in the 
Iroquoian field like to think that we advance 
knowledge and that what we do influences work 
elsewhere. Anthropologists are generally familiar 
with Kluckhohn’s Navaho field work to which he 
repeatedly returns from forays into theory and 
development of new work in unknown areas. It 
would be difficult to say whether the Russian Re- 
search Center at Harvard or the Ramah Project 
among the Navaho has first claim on his affections, 
but the former undoubtedly has been influenced by 
methods developed in Navaho field work. This 
argument for prolonged concentration on the cul- 
ture of an area is ably stated by Kroeber, in the 
Huxley Memorial Lecture of 1945: “The one 
proper foundation of all broader studies in eth- 
nology as in history is the precise, intimate, long- 
continued examination of the culture of an area or 
a period. It is only upon such detailed examina- 
tion that sound comparisons and wide inferences 
may legitimately be based” (Kroeber, 1945: 9). 
Some notions about political structure and meth- 
ods of field work, which the writer developed over 
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a long period of field and library study among the 
Six Nations, were this past year transferred to the 
study of Indian self-government and factionalism 
in three divergent tribal cultures—Taos, Klamath, 
and Blackfeet. Each field situation was unique 
and required an adjustment of techniques, but the 
main principles held. It remains to be seen 
whether an Iroquois broom sweeps Taos plaza 
clean, but future Iroquois studies will benefit. 

The several Iroquois conferences have been con- 
stantly refreshed by participation of workers from 
other areas. De Laguna’s name is linked to the 
Alaskan Northwest, but she has contributed the 
sharpest of insights to the discussion of Northeast- 
ern studies, both in ethnology and archeology. 
The Conference has also welcomed a Cornell group 
on two occasions whose main interest lay in the 
Southwest. Voget brought the focus on kinship 
studies from the Northern Plains to McGill Uni- 


versity and began work at neighboring Caughna- 
waga. 


VI 


To list the universities, colleges, museums, li- 
braries, and research institutions which have de- 
veloped and sent scholars to the Iroquoian field, 
or to take part in the Conferences on Iroquois re- 
search, since 1945 would amount to a roster of our 
principal learned institutions between Boston and 
Chicago, and from Washington to Ottawa. Such 
information has appeared in the register of attend- 
ance published in the mimeographed Proceedings 
of the Annual Conferences (Fenton (ed.), 1949b). 
All of these institutions have contributed person- 
nel and field funds to the work by supporting indi- 
vidual members of their own staff without benefit 
or hindrance from a formal organization. The 
will to meet annually and exchange ideas has been 
the guiding force. It would be amiss, however, 
not to mention our hosts, Honorable Charles E. 
Congdon, Chairman of the Allegany State Park 
Commission, and Merle H. Deardorff of Warren, 
Pennsylvania, who annually have invited the Con- 
ference to meet at Red House Lake and have con- 
tributed to the comfort and pleasure of their guests. 
Besides their own institutions and personal re- 
sources, projects of workers in the Iroquoian field 
have received support from the Viking Fund, Inc. 
and from the research funds of the American Phil- 
osophical Society. The development of anthropo- 
logical studies in the northeastern area, for a fact, 
has been a vital part of the Society’s Library pro- 
gram since 1947. 
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Council [of] Six Nations 4th October 1848 
[Ink at top] 


[Ms. 10 X 16 cm., 32 pp. folded and pinned at left, 
appears to be in the hand of Ely S. Parker. See 
Morgan, League, I: 223 ff, and footnote 2, p. 223., 
containing account of same written from notes by 
E. S. Parker, taken October 4, 5, 6, 1848, at Tona- 
wanda. Cf. A. C. Parker, Life of Gen’l. Ely S. 
Parker, p. 251-261, where revelation recital is dated 
October 2-3, 1845. The following does not appear 
to be identical. ] 


(Council Six Nats [illegible] [pencil] 

Is 32 years since Prophet died . . . 

It is now late in the day. [Let us?] thank the 4 
angels & my Grandfather who knows for what I am 
this day laboring. I will now commence and want 
you all to pay good attention, & let what I say sink 
in your minds. I say this to exhort[?] Now then 
Listen Councillors, women & warriors. I will now 
commence but I am not able to commence(?) alike 
on all occasions[?] Oyikna he was yet sick [(Cf. 
Morgan, I: 224.] 


He had been sick 4 years. [He had been accus- 


tomed to tell us (/bid.)] I had always resigned myself 
to G[reat] S[pirit] I daily returned my thanks to 
G S for the return of the [Sky or Stars(?)]/ 


[Ms. p. 2] 

[When] Night came I looked through my cabin & 
saw Stars what beauty [?] G.S. works. [Jbid., 225 
top, clarifies this passage.] I had thanks. I thought 
I could not live to see another Night & I therefore 
returned thanks. (Heretofore I have been [a] little 
[w]rong I now correct, though I am conscious I am 
yet imperfect.) It came to pass he saw he was 
growing worse, His daughter was in stoop [entry 
way to bark house] with [her] husband[?] He told 
her he wanted to see his relations—his brother Corn 
Planter & Blacksnake. He want[ed] to speak to 
them they were sent for and came soon. 

Blacksnake went right up/ 

[Ms. p. 3] 

& opened his bosom & found it to be yet warm. 
dew was just getting dry. 1/2 way to Noon his heart 
began to beat. About noon he opened his eyes. 
Blacks[nake] spoke & asked him if he was in [his] 
right Mind! At noon he opened again & Black- 
[snake] again asked him. he said he was. B. says 
what did you see. He says a Man came into [the] 
stoop & asked me to come out. I was sick & could 
not do it. I looked out and saw some men. I arose 
& went out, but stepping over the threshold I fell & 
they/ [Ms. p. 4]/ caught me. They were 3 Holy 
Men, looked alike and dressed alike. Paint one day 
old. He said we come to help you. They had shrubs, 


The 
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they said take fruit [? drink ?] + & eat, this is Medi- 
cine. We come to see you, you are bad off, we 
understand how resigned you are to Great Spirit. 
How thankful &c. G.S. sees it all. You think often 
you cannot see another night. You thank to see, you 
thank to see stars, You think you can’t live to see 
any more ?—/[Ms. p. 5]/ We sent by G. S. He 
maid[sic] us his servants when he created earth & 
man. Since we have watched constantly night & 
day. One [of us] is not here. You may see him. 
He is gone to GS. to tell him what is doing. G. §S. 
thinks about man, that it is good for you to resign 
yourselves to him, this is good. He orders therefore 
you get well & use.Medicine no more. You tell your 
relations to have a festival tomorrow at noon you 
shall see them. They did so they were faithful. At 
noon the people saw him coming, & again he met 
them./ [Ms. p. 6] 

You must travel on earth again & you must have 
something to tell your relations. They are great sin- 
ners. This never happened before since creation. 
If it has happened men have gone astray, this will 
not be so. We say you are great sinners. G. S. did 
not intend it. You sin greatly in getting drunk. 
You must stop says G. Spirit, your creator. Your 
ancestors brought your misery on you. They sinned 
greatly & none of them have gone to heaven. It 
(alcohol) does not belong to you. It was made by 
G.S. for white man & he took [it] over the sea[ ?]/ 
[Ms. p. 7]/ It is medicine for them, they must take 
it 3 times a day. So says G.S. But they pervert 
his law & break it. You must stop it & repent of it. 
It is possible with all to leave it. Old folks too. 
They can all repent—So he said they said. GS. 
wants you to reform & bless your children. You 
have sinned too much, & pollute the earth his work. 
We will tell you four great tHings. G.S. never in- 
tended for Indian & now he tells you. At first, he 
intended all men to be meek & love one another He 
kept to himself how long our Should[?] life [life 
should be; “withheld from man the number of his 
days” (Morgan, 227)]. He has made /[Ms. p. 8]/ 
a road for each in his life— 

It is very wrong to be a witch. 
must repent—Tell your relations. God never created 
such. They must repent. If they cant do it in pub- 
lic, it will be sufficient to tell you, we shall hear, if she 
cant do that let here[sic] make a secret repentance, 
we shall see and hear also G.S. Who sees all things, 
that will be sufficient. If they dont repent they have 
2 deaths & 2 sicknesses (we think) 


1 Morgan writes (p. 226): “Each held in his hand a 
shrub bearing different kinds of fruit. One of them ad- 
dressing me said, ‘We have come to comfort and relieve 
you. Take of these berries and eat; they will restore you 
to health. .. 7” 

2 Morgan has “moon”; possibly. 


It is sinful & all 








i- 


ye 
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Hell is a place of misery they get sick on Easter & 
in hell They cant go to heaven/[Ms. p. 9]/ in hell 
they are burnt to ashes & never pass out (we think) 
Tell your relations, that they must not say he is 
blessed, for he does this for all. 

Great Sin G. S. never intended who[ever] mar- 
ried to deceive, but be faithful & obedient. Onuhate 
[?][enters] it is bad, it kills great marriage. G.S. 
says you must stop & repent Because when you re- 
pent, you die easy. This G.S. wants of you all. He 
made 2 lives, & intended to be married. intended to 
excel[ ?] to love one another. This is right. 

Great Sin in violating G.S. will when made 2 lives 
& ordered to fill the earth/[Ms. p. 10]/ they should 
have children. So many, but they abuse themselves 
& great many can t[?] see children. Great Sin this— 
Mother takes daughter, because she suffers at delivery 
& gives medicine & destroys organs. She kills great 
many— G. S. says this must stop & repent. Some 
don’t know when organs destroyed. They have hope 
to do good. Some want child when grow up & cant. 
She must adopt child & bring up as hers from her 
womb. This is right & good. 

Another. Some will conclude to do good to all. 
this is right & good 
[Ms. p. 11] Some are orphans, they may be dirty 
Give them something & tie up their clothes & rags, 
this is right & good GS. will reward them— 
/This is 4 

We tell you chiefs Sin Great Sin in selling land. 
G.S. did not design lands should be sold. Therefore 
Great Sin, now only rese ™ [reservations] left. You 
must hold them in trust for children this is all it is 
right & good. Great sinner who sells, must not sell— 

Great Spirit ordained marriage because it is great 
thing to bring up Children. Parents must contract 
if young have parents [Old people arrange marriage]. 
They must look for a match. This he ordained Old 
folks bring um[Them] together/[Ms. p. 12]/ If 
they cant agree, Old folks must settle, If they 
cant possibly agree, they may separate in friend- 
ship— If they get children they must be thankful 
to G.S. & kind to children— Old folks did right in 
this matter & G.S. renews them & wants Parents to 
give good instruction to children & teach them right 
& children must listen & obey. It is not right when 
Parents commence talking for child to be obstinate & 
break in & say I will have my way. This is rong 

[sic]. It makes Parents feel bad & poor & will make 
them shed tears & we think it is hard, it/[Ms. p. 13]/ 
will drive many to hell. It burneth[?] minds. This 
is reason he now talks & exhorts to repent & wants 
marriage to go smoothly. When they are separated 
by death, this is good because she has been faithful. 
Children when grow up must be married & get 
grandchildren, it will make grandparents so happy— 
They must be supported. They will depend on you 
because strong. This G. S. ordains. Children must 
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not abuse parents or their old ancestors. 
love & revere them. 
[Ms. p. 14] 

When children get married & do well, they must 
visit their parents, it makes[the]parents so happy, this 
is right. 

It is wrong to throw away your children. When 
folks part great many things are said. Very bad, 
they get child & part Man marries again & gets 
another child & parts this is very great sin. You 
must leave more than twice. If you [ ] we 
dont know that they can see G. Spirit. He says this 
must not be. You must take care your children .. 

Again—They said it is wrong to be a bad Mother 
in Law/[Ms. p. 15]/ Old woman must not give bad 
instructions to her daughter to abuse her husband— 
This wrong & must be stopped. Says G.S. Husband 
& wife love one another. 

Another Great Sin to commit adultery 
to be selfish & to get more than share. 
stopped for it is wrong, says G.S. 
ample. Young folks will follow. 

Sometimes when married, Parents quarrel over 
children. This is wrong Children hear & understand, 
& sometimes feel bad & conclude to go home & then 
parents feel bad/[Ms. p. 16]/ This must be stopped 
says G.S. 

It is you understand our rule to stop at Noon the 
forepart Day is Gods. latter part day belongs to 
departed. Recollect what I have said respecting mar- 
riage. J thank you all for your attendance, Coun- 
sellers, warriors & women. At this time of day I 
return thanks. [Cf. Morgan, p. 230 mid.] 

Webster spoke & returned thanks to preacher, and 
says that it is custom to do so & they must submit 
[ ? suspend] Very thankful what they heard Counsel- 
lors shook the hands of Johnson Grand High Priest 
/(Ms. p. 17]/returning thanks 

Webstr. spoke return thanks & gave notice that 
all join in a festival of joy & praise to Great Spirit 

Then come the Grand religious Dance [Great 
Feather Dance] and then the feast 
Translated to this place [ink] ® 


G. S. says 


Wrong 
This must be 
He sets bad ex- 


Oct 5th Opened by Webster a Thanksgiving 
Speech—to G.S. Prophet, Warriors, women & 
children— 

Speech Johnson.—Relations uncover your heads. 
At this time of day we again meet as several nations 
around council fire. My counsellors are around me, 
regularly appointed Thanks have been returned to 
G.S. He now sees us gathered & hears us. This he 
loves to see. good to one another. Let us be kind 


3It is evident that from these rough notes was tran- 
scribed a fuller account of the proceedings from which 
Morgan wrote the account in the League. Webster is 
probably the Onondaga speaker of the period, and Johnson 
is, of course, Soshe’owaa’, “Great burden strap,” Hand- 
some Lake’s grandson of Tonawanda, Jemmy Johnson. 
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to one another. It is near noon, I must stop at 
noon/[Ms. p. 18]/ You again see me as you prayed 
yesterday. G.S. has preserved Ing [long?] life. I 
am grateful. I return thanks to G.S. to see you all 
to day. G.S. has preserved your lives. 

I salute 4 Angels. I shall relate what they re- 
vealed. I salute my Grandfather. He used to preach 
what I am about going to say. I occupy his place. 
I salute G.S. This is right. I commence, Counsel- 
lors chiefs warriors & women, Listen to good instruc- 
tion. I entreat to understand and consider how much 
GS says we have sinned. 

He first prohibits drunkenness. This is now car- 
ried on by some. It displeases G.S. I will com- 
mence now— They said it was not right to dispute 
between married people when child is laying between 
them. Child is just from G.S. & pure & hears & feels 
bad & goes home. Great many children die in this 
way. They said it was a great sin when child born, & 
seem to love great deal, & woman grows jealous & 
loves too much. G.S. says wrong & must repent. 
This they said— 

Again they say, it is wrong to commit adultery. 
He designed to have villages. Man goes one village 
That is 


to another & soon inquires about women. 
wrong & must stop says G.S. 

Sometimes man go hunting in woods gone great 
while, come back find wife got another husband this 
is wrong must stop says G. Spir/[Ms. p. 19]/ 

Again they say it is rong when woman got child 


to punish much Must not strike or whip. This is 
rong. G.S. did not intend so. Must use water to 
punish. This is not wrong. Plunge under water, 
child says be good, then stop. It is rong to punish 
after repen[t] So they said. Again it was indended 
Man should not know the number of his days. Some 
do not live at all[?]. Some live little, difference in 
folks, when folks die, it is good to look at (the) dead 
close to face & talk what they intend to do that sur- 
vive & that they may meet hereafter. Dead will 
hear. So they said. (Nowadays we do not do so. 
It is bad.) 

Listen Counsellors, I commence what they said 
G.S. made for/ 
[Ms. p.20]/ folks one earth, Amusements to folks— 
because he want all good on earth & every thing to 
grow so long earth lasts. This he wants. On sur- 
face ground grow berries. When ripe folks must 
praise God & thank him with amusement. Again 
G.S. made all we live on & wants all to be thankful 
for it. When it produces Men must thank & praise 
God. This he wants & ordained. Children must be 
first. Their[sic] is Grand Religious dance. Feast 
must consist of Green things. Their names, when 
got no names, must first proclaim. Must continue 4 
days, so they said— 

Grand religious first till noon not after. Next day 
Grand Thanksgiving till Noon [refers to Goneo’g, 
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Drum Dance]. Next day thunder[?] Songs [Per- 
sonal Chant?]. Next day/[Ms. p. 21]/ betting all] 
till noon—Again, we must salute Grandfather[s], 
they attend to all earth & what we live on, [the] 
Thunder Song is theirs & tobacco— Again, what 
we live on we must thank because we are related. 
The Earth is our Mother. It must be day when we 
thank what we live on & their Sisters. It must not 
be night. 

Listen, Again what G.S. wants. We have cold, 
This is because men must hunt to live upon & dress 
[or dance?] amuse themselves 5 day February must 
commence Grand Festival last 3 [8?] days. All my 
ceremonies must be performed, through the village. 
If person want anything they can do then. [Dream 
obligations.] First day Children Grand religious 
dance. Proclaiming names/ [Ms. p. 22]/ carry 
children through village, So they say. 3 days up 
there feast to G.S. [Copyist’s mark] 3 days more 
thanks to G.S. Last day Thunder [Adonwen’ ?] 
Lastly our live upon [Tonwisas]—AlIl done in Day 
[time]—This is Counsellors duty. G. S. made it— 

Again let me tell you what happened when we began 

to hear 4 angels saw us all, & saw what was going 
on. Prophet Looked from above when he saw as if 
a crowd, out of it came a naked man, all hanging on 
& muddy. they asked him what he thought, he said 
hard. They said he was drunkard whiskey did it. 
Again he saw come 2 women naked. weeds shining 
out of hole. he said he saw, and thought hard. 
They say you said women know onuhate—T[onoiet, 
love magic] /[Ms. p. 23]/ 
They aint fit to go into crowd So they said. They 
said watch & look He saw man, meat in both hands. 
They say look at that he say[w] a woman sitting 
gathering all things about her He thought hard. 
They say she is stingy. She cant spare anything 
She never can leave. So it happens Again they said 
tis wrong we hear some say liquor is not bad tis in 
food, we think they had better try it. Let drunkards 
hold council & opposite opposed to drunkards. let 
them have feast. Soon the drunkards have fuss. 
Great difference. Its bad. Some think they stop 
when they begin to die— this is rong, if they dont 
repent when they die, they never can/[Ms. p. 24] 
be cured by medicine. G.S. will not help. he is lost 
So they said.— 

I do not speak all— Iam sorry. They said Look 
on earth he saw Some water on Earth. They: asked 
if he saw he said he did. He thought it human blood. 
They say it will be so if person dont stop drinking 
Brother kill brother when drunk, Sober he finds 
killed. We think this will be so they said. 

Again we see costly house, white folks. He saw 
jail & Fetters & rope & whip all he saw. They say 
we think drunkard feels this they dont stop. So it 
happened. G.S. says therefore stop So they said 
And it is happened.— 
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Again see how many parties, he see meetings great 
many all dont want good instruction/[Ms. p. 25]/they 
like drink. Again see another meeting men & 
women all mixed.— 

All dont want good instruction, they have wandered 
again See Meeting. They Say So many they are half 
inclined half stop drink So they said— Again see 
Meeting, they say so many want good instruction to 
flourish we love them— You are split up, we see 
it all, so they said— You got great many needs 
[words?]. Friends meet & tell one another how 
much they will do, we love[?] such. Again we see 
another 2 friends talking, they disagree, [which ?] is 
hard, to disagree they must separate, cant go together 
So they said—Persons disagree cant go walk to- 
gether— /[Ms. p. 26] 

They saw that man ever displeasing G.S. They 
say we think a great many will perish to G.S. law 
of having sold[?] & water & Fire. May freese 
[sic], drown & burn all drunkards. So they told us, 
it is happened our relations how many freese, drown 
& burn—They said great deal against liquor[ ?]. 
They said if person dont stop drinking we think they 
will yet be alive when punishm[ent] willl ?] begin to 
torment the[m] this is so 

Again—When dont do right they are put in jail. 
You must not steal it is rong. It is rong to be proud 
& vain. G.S. all persons must praise & thank me 
for what they hav All men created equal, but dif- 
ferent in property &c—/ 

[Ms. p. 27] & Mind this was intended by G'S. 
Prophet was rejected at Cold Spring. He concluded 
to go to Tonawanda to his[?] relations my mother 
is buried, I will go & be buried by, hr[her?]. Angels 
said it was hard. We told you that they would re- 
ject you, we know you want to go to Tonawanda, 
we are willing & wish you well, we will not leave, 
for we think it to be true that we are sent by God, 
we will go with you, & if you are left alone we will 
not leave you. It was customary to have dances 
when he preached appointed a day for he knew when 
the angels came—He said X [copyist’s mark in ink] 
at one time that they told him You dont know what 
is doing Above the brothers are having a great dis- 
pute/[Ms. p. 28]/ 

Devil tells G. S. he owns all Earth, They all talk 
of me. they call me God & you Devil Your Creator 
says, it is mine. I made, you did not help me. I 
made man, you did not help me. It is mine for I 
made all things for Man So.G.S. says Your Cre- 
ator thinks He will bring from Earth his part[ ?Jof[ ?] 
They say tell your folks that tell Counsellors be 
strong we are afraid Devil go to Earth & take 
fiddle & cards. Put folks on guard, let the Counsel- 
lors be vigilant & keep G.S. law good. His law is 
as lasting as the Earth [?] So they said./[Ms. 
p. 29] 
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When religious gatherings & folks go to meet Devil 
runs & whispers in ear not to go. He says You 
may do this, He follows to door & sometimes bring 
back & stops out of doors. Sometimes in doors he 
wont let them dance. This is so—Again they said 
it is great sin to be tale bearer. It grows upon them. 
A person says such a one says so of you. She tells 
another & it grows till it is very large when it gets 
home. This must be stopped & repent says G.S. 
When anyone wishes repent, let them think of G.S. 
& do so. If person says bad of another think of 
G.S. & keep still this is right. It must be repented 
off all days of life. So much for this— /[Ms. p. 30]/ 

Folks say look to East. Did you see Party[?] I 
did what you think 
He saw as far could reach the rising of steam, these 
were from distillings, they cant be drunk up 

Again our brother Little Beard wanted to do right 
always. He sent word by[the]Prophet his father 
what he yet lacked of good. They sent word back 
that they had heard. He was a hard man he had 2 
minds, he must have but one. It is not good to have 
2 for we have had 1 given us. WhenProphet died 
he embraced Christian religion. This proved he had 
2 minds. They saw great ways in future—Again it 
happened I may be wrong They say look to Buf- 
falo. It was once a/ [Ms. p. 31]/ [very dim] fine 
settlement, good dancing house. He saw a settlement 
done[?] Long since lived there, high weeds[ ?] 
Look Buffalo Hesaw Ground[?] [?] loose, noth- 
ing solid We fraid commence[ ?] there to go wrong. 
This has happened They have said great many 
things happened. 

Again—look to Allegany. He looked at Cold 
Spring & saw a great council [“Entered[?] Parker,” 
written in ink vertically over the pencil script, evi- 
dently by Ely Parker when he had transcribed the 
note book.] & aged[?] Man a great many boats 
filled with[?] barrls[?] whiskey He was [ 
told?] What you see is Devil who commenced work 
since you went away They said liquor was not made 
for Indians[?] X 

Councellors, Chiefs, warriors & women[?] I rest, 
I thank you & Great Spirit preaching I got one day 
[more] I want you to come early. I come early. 


[End] 
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IROQUOIS ARCHEOLOGY AT THE MID-CENTURY * 


JOHN WITTHOFT 


Pennsylvania State Anthropologist 


On October 5, 6, and 7, 1950, the Sixth Confer- 
ence on Iroquois Research met at Allegany State 
Park, in Cattaraugus County, New York, as guests 
of the Allegany State Park Commission. Previous 
conferences had consisted of professional and ama- 
teur students of all phases of Iroquois life, and the 
group had met as one body to discuss various ap- 
proaches to a deeper knowledge of Iroquois eth- 
nology and archeology.’ The great virtues of these 
meetings were the informal nature of the papers 
and discussions, and the consideration of problems 
in all fields by a mixed group of ethnologists, arche- 
ologists, and historians. The fragmentation of the 
field into separate disciplines was avoided, and the 
essential unity of Iroquoian anthropology main- 
tained in a group of specialists with quite divergent 
interests. The archeologist might be drawn as 
deeply into a discussion of Onondaga personality 
studies as into a discourse on Mohawk pottery 
types. The various facets of a science as applied to 
a single area and field were considered as a unity, 
and these meetings seemed to answer in part the 
problem of the progressive breakdown of commu- 
nication between physical anthropologists, histo- 
rians, archeologists, ethnologists, linguists, and 
students of personality. 

In 1950 we divided the meeting into two con- 
current programs, one centered about archeology, 
one about ethnology. This seemed necessary be- 
cause of certain failures in the program based on 
an integrated view of Iroquois studies, but the split 
program lacked the broad scope of earlier meet- 
ings. Some other solution is needed, in the future, 
to the problem of a single meeting which can give 
equal emphasis to each discipline concerned with 


* Research was carried out with the aid of a grant from 
the Phillips Library Fund of the American Philosophical 
Society. 

1Mimeographed Proceedings of previous conferences 
were prepared by William N. Fenton. The first was issued 
and distributed by the Allegany State Park Commission 
(1945), the second (1946) and fourth (1948) by the 
Smithsonian Institution. The third was issued for the 
Conference by Peabody Museum, East India Marine Hall, 
Salem, Massachusetts. I wish to acknowledge my use of 
notes prepared at the meetings by Margaret Blaker of the 
United States National Museum. 


the study of Iroquoian communities. This prob- 
lem was largely a practical one at the Iroquois con- 
ferences, but is of wide significance rather than a 
local difficulty. Some discussion of this shortcom- 
ing may explain the division of the 1950 meeting 
and suggest the type of community of scholarship 
engaged in Iroquois research. 

Membership at the meetings has always included 
more specialists in archeology than in other fields, 
and this disparity has been reflected in the greater 
part of the discussion devoted to archeology at all 
but the First Conference. As in other parts of the 
Eastern Woodlands, archeology in the Iroquois 
area is better financed than ethnology. A larger 
personnel spend a larger research time on archeo- 
logical problems. Amateur students and collectors 
are more numerous and their time, energy, and 
mentality are valuable resources to the profes- 
sional. Despite the fact that archeological research 
is generally more expensive than ethnological field 
work, trained observers in archeology seem to be 
increasing at the expense of their brethren. 
Ideally, the two disciplines should be as the faces 
of a coin, complementary points of view of a single 
intellectual endeavor, but their divergence has be- 
come increasingly conspicuous in recent years. 
The emphasis on their common ground and inter- 
relationships has been a basic theme of the Iroquois 
Conference. 

In many respects both archeology and ethnology 
seem to be separating more from this essentially 
conservative view of their roles. Ethnologists 
show less interest in material culture and more old- 
fashioned subjects, while extending their research 
into borderline fields which greatly enlarge the 
scope of their studies. The training of an ethnolo- 
gist has become an increasingly difficult and subtle 
business, with great concentration in techniques 
and approaches drawn from non-anthropological 
science, and less attention to linguistic techniques 
and the whole fields of prehistory and human biol- 
ogy. Archeology in the Eastern Woodlands has 
come to a much later maturity, and is still in the 
throes of a complete reintegration. Increasingly 
elaborate field and laboratory techniques are ap- 
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plied to the elucidation of more specific and limited 
problems, and interpretations are not always at a 
high level of generalization. Each archeological 
project seems to require new applications of tech- 
nique and the elaborate description and comparison 
of many details of material culture before very sig- 
nificant conclusions can be drawn. Since archeol- 
ogists are dealing entirely with Iroquois studies in 
progress, with projects far from completion, the 
broad meanings of Iroquois archeology are at 
present hard to discern. 

Because of the larger number of archeologists 
present and because of the primarily data-gathering 
stage of their work at the present time, earlier con- 
ferences were too largely devoted to discussion 
of their topics. In some cases discussion of ethno- 
logical and historical topics was abbreviated be- 
cause one subject, prehistoric material culture, had 
taken so much time. The archeologist, on one 
hand, could often see little relevance of the eth- 
nologist’s work to his own research, and realized 
all too well the difficulty of projecting contempo- 
rary Iroquoian community studies onto archeo- 
logical sites. On the other hand, the ethnologist 
was impressed with the apparently myopic view of 
the archeologist, and his preoccupation with pot- 
tery types, stylistic distinctions, and restricted the- 
oretical frameworks, all involved in time-consum- 
ing discussion. The geographical extent of the 
Troquoian ethnologists’ field is limited by the num- 
ber of Iroquoian-speaking communities, but Iro- 
quoia is a realm of unknown bounds to the arche- 
ologist. The difficulty of deciding what archeo- 
logical data are pertinent to Iroquois studies and 
the sparsity of good information from Five Na- 
tions sites led to the introduction of much material 
which seemed totally irrelevant to many non- 
specialists, again at great expense of discussion 
time. An increasing emphasis on archeology at 
each annual conference led to the adoption of a 
split program with the hope that one meeting de- 
voted completely to archeology could clear enough 
ground to permit a more balanced program at 
future meetings. 

Spatial and temporal limits in extinct material 
culture which correspond in degree and magnitude 
to surviving linguistic and cultural distinctions do 
not exist in the Northeast. Attempts to define a 
complex which we can label “Iroquois” and can 
contrast with definitions labeled “Delaware,” “Fort 
Ancient,” etc., have so far met with failure. The 
archeologist seems to be laboring with the material 
culture equivalents of the linguist’s isoglosses and 
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sub-dialects, rather than with distinctive culture 
complexes of the order of language families and 
languages. Empirically (judging by the study of 
archeological materials in context from properly 
conducted excavations) the most minute details in 
form, decorative style, and technology of archeo- 
logical objects were culturally bound, and free vari- 
ation is often hard to detect by even the most mi- 
croscopic study of very large samples. Several 
distinct sub-traditions may be found in the same 
community complex, but each had very limited 
geographical and temporal existence. Relation- 
ships between these numerous and sharply delim- 
ited stereotypes are hard to discover. Successive 
styles in the same area may resemble one another 
closely, yet intermediary forms which connect 
them are known only as small samples from minor 
sites, and seem to represent revolutionary transi- 
tions ; the melting of one cultural mode, a moment 
of flux, and the freezing of new and old traits into 
a new stereotype. Each of these stereotypes, as 


represented by pot types, pipe styles, bone tool 
types, burial forms, and other material culture 
traits, was not restricted to one community or yet 
co-extensive with any large segment of Iroquoia. 
In many cases it appears certain that complexes of 
such minor stereotypes characterized tribal groups 
or social units of equal size at specific time periods 


(one or more generations in duration), and that 
such complexes varied with time, space, and socio- 
political organization. 

Interrelationships between neighboring com- 
plexes of this type are apparent yet do not gener- 
ally present a rational pattern. The total of such 
blocks of traits (each made up of details contempo- 
raneous in one social group) does not present a set 
of common equivalents which we can call Iroquois. 
Neither does such a block always contrast more, 
with a similar complex from a nearby non-Iro- 
quoian community, than with other complexes of 
Iroquoian-speaking peoples. Mohawk material 
may resemble Mahican and Munsee more than it 
does Onondaga or Susquehannock. Both Erie 
and Andaste-Susquehannock apear to have adopted 
shell-tempering in pottery from a non-Iroquoian 
(?) culture of the upper Allegheny Valley, but it 
is difficult to distinguish other ceramic and non- 
ceramic culture traits which were transferred in 
the same period. Specific pottery decorative motifs 
which developed in Andaste-Susquehannock com- 
munities of the late prehistoric period were adopted 
by Munsee and by a poorly-known culture of the 
upper Allegheny Valley, yet other evidence of in- 
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fluence between these groups is tenuous. Mohawk 
and Onondaga contrast much more strongly in 
bone-tool types than in pottery. Seneca and Cay- 
uga seem closely related by linguistic and ethno- 
logical criteria, yet their fossil material cultures 
represent quite distinct traditions. Their styles 
are intermingled in some early historic sites in a 
puzzling fashion, and are found separate in others ; 
they do not appear to have modified one another 
in later Seneca and Cayuga sites. Onondaga sites 
in New York seem to give one of the clearest pic- 
tures of a complex coextensive with a tribal unit, 
and of the origin and development of this tribal 
culture. Canadian archeology, however, presents 
us with two close relatives of Onondaga material 
culture in other areas, with detailed inconsist- 
encies which prevent any reasonable interpretation 
of all three at the present time. Huron material 
culture appears as the tremendously abundant 
product of a dense population, occupying a large 
culture-area of the Iroquoian speaking world in 
the late prehistoric period; its antecedents are 
either unknown or not yet recognized. 

A three-dimensional study of late prehistoric 
and historic cultural materials from the whole of 
the Five Nations-Huron area and some- of its 
borders is still the main desideratum to future 
knowledge of Iroquois prehistory. Knowledge of 
geographical distributions of cultural assemblages 
and careful segregation by time levels are equally 
essential to this program. The difficult problem 
of Iroquois culture areas first presented itself as a 
major question at the Third Iroquois Conference 
(1947). After the conference, eight participants, 
representing eight distinct regions of the area cen- 
tered about the Five Nations in the United States 
and Canada, met for four days at Rochester in 
discussion of Iroquois and Huron pottery types 
and their distributions.2 Richard S. MacNeish 
had been engaged for nearly a year in the study of 
collections already in existence, and the meeting 
was in part a stock taking of available data.* Mo- 
hawk, Onondaga, Seneca, Huron, and Susquehan- 
nock seemed to admit characterization at several 
different time periods. An evolutionary series of 
pottery types, on a tentative basis, was possible for 


?The Committee on Iroquois Ceramics, which met on 
October 27, 28, and 29 at Rochester. William A. Ritchie 
kept the minutes at these sessions. 

3 MacNeish’s survey was sponsored by the Indiana His- 
torical Society and the Museum of Anthropology of the 
University of Michigan. His report will be published in 
American Antiquity in the near future. 
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each on the basis of data available. Cayuga and 
Oneida were poorly known, but preliminary state- 
ments about their archeological characteristics in 
the early historic period were possible. Erie, Neu- 
tral, and some other groups known to history were 
not certainly identifiable anywhere in the arche- 
ology. A host of related archeological complexes, 
Uren, Laurentian Iroquois, and others known from 
one site or a poorly defined area, represented ar- 
cheological complexes of equal order which did not 
fit any accepted Huron-Iroquois classification. 
Other complexes, like Munsee, Mahican, Fort 
Shantok of eastern Long Island and adjacent New 
England, and the poorly known complexes west 
and south of the Seneca country showed very sug- 
gestive and sometimes very close resemblances to 
assemblages from Iroquoian-speaking communi- 
ties, yet at least some of these represented commu- 
nities which spoke nof-Iroquoian languages. 

In the fall of 1947 the American Philosophical 
Society called a meeting of American anthropolo- 
gists to discuss future projects in which the Soci- 
ety might participate. At this gathering a strong 
alliance between the Society and the Iroquois Con- 
ference was reinforced, and the two bodies have 
since contributed in complementary fashion to 
progress in Iroquois studies. The area of interest 
was defined as that east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Virginia-Maryland line, with Okla- 
homa as an extension, since that state included 
transplanted peoples from the northeastern area. 
A program of research in the anthropology of this 
region was in part an extension of the Society’s 
pioneer American Indian research, and of later 
studies based on the Boas Collection, and was to 
be pursued as activity parallel to, rather than sub- 
stitute for, these older projects. Field research 
since sponsored by the American Philosophical 
Society has emphasized many phases of Iroquoian 
anthropology, and some of the most rewarding dis- 
cussion at the Iroquois Conferences has been based 
on field work financed and aided by the Society. 
Archeological research on Iroquois problems in 
three states and in two Canadian provinces is in- 
cluded in the series of projects sponsored by the 
Society, and the Society has aided local archeolo- 
gists in many other ways. Even more conspicu- 
ous contributions to Iroquois ethnology and lin- 
guistics by the Society have likewise constituted 
an oblique but important aid to Iroquois arche- 
ology. 

At the Fourth Iroquois Conference (1948), the 
archeological portion of the conference was pre- 
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sented in two parts, one a series of brief progress 
reports by persons engaged in field work, and one 
a round table discussion led by James B. Griffin. 
This discussion had, as its major purpose, the defi- 
nition of an Iroquoian archeological area. While 
the Five Nations-Huron area was not character- 
ized by a single complex, the direct historical ap- 
proach here permitted outlines of a number of 
more or less related complexes of the late prehis- 
toric period which pertained to Iroquoian commu- 
nities. These, with closely related archeological 
cultures nearby, made up the field in which arche- 
ological problems were relevant to Iroquoian 
studies ; cultures of nearby areas which contrasted 
with these were not a part of the archeologist’s Iro- 
quoia. Closely related cultures of non-Iroquoian 
speaking areas adjacent were included as relevant 
to the question of Iroquoian prehistory, even 
though these cultures were‘of a different linguistic 
pedigree. The absence of complexes in other 
areas which closely resembled any of the northern 
Iroquoian complexes was emphasized. This dis- 
cussion indicated that the Iroquoian archeological 
culture area included: the Five Nations area in 
New York; the upper Susquehanna Valley; the 
Erie, Neutral, and Tobacco areas of northwestern 
Pennsylvania, northeastern Ohio, western New 
York, and parts of Ontario; Huronia and adjacent 
areas to the north, of unknown extent; the Saint 
Lawrence Valley, with northeastern New York, 
and Vermont; the Hudson Valley and the upper 
Delaware Valley, which show close relationship to 
the Mohawk and upper Susquehanna; southern 
New England, where closely related trends can be 
seen in later periods. These each permit subdivi- 
sion, and each includes several distinct archeologi- 
cal complexes which were apparently contempo- 
raneous. They are listed here as convenient geo- 
graphic divisions rather than as sub-cultural areas. 
These subdivisions embrace all of the area in which 
archeological research is directly involved with Iro- 
quoian prehistory; perhaps the area will be ex- 
tended when studies reach a greater depth in time, 
but at present this region includes everything di- 
rectly relevant to the archeology of Iroquoian- 
speaking communities. The area was defined in 
discussion by an attempt to encircle it with unre- 
lated and contrasting culture areas of late prehis- 
toric—early historic times. Conspicuous in dis- 
cussion was the uneven knowledge available of 
various sub-areas within this region, and a good 
deal of field work since the Fourth Conference was 
devoted to the conspicuous gaps in our spatial and 
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temporal picture of Iroquoian archeology pointed 
out in this meeting. 

The 1950 Iroquois Conference included a larger 
group of Iroquoian archeologists than previous 
meetings, and this assembly represented the first 
meeting of northeastern archeologists, professional 
and amateur, to include spokesmen from almost 
every part of the Iroquoian area. Almost every 
individual participated in the first part of the pro- 
gram, in which statements of present concepts of 
culture complexes, and their distribution and his- 
tory in each local area, were presented by repre- 
sentatives and enlarged upon by their associates, 
This discussion was limited to historic Iroquoian 
sites and their extensions back into prehistoric 
time. Such peripheral but important areas as 
southern New England, the Hudson and Delaware 
Valleys, and northern Quebec were treated as 
marginal to Iroquoian centers, and no major at- 
tention was given to them. The later part of the 
program was spent on more detailed presentation 
of parts of the earlier program which seemed most 
rewarding, and included more complete descrip- 
tions and comparisons of cultural material, illus- 
trated by lantern slides and specimens. My sum- 
mary of the discussions does poor justice to the 
scope and high quality of these reports. This sum- 
mary is not in order of presentation, but has been 
recast to fit better a geographical and cultural out- 
line. It is not fully documented by references to 
the literature, since almost every contribution to 
Iroquoian archeology occupied some place in the 
background of the discussion. 

William A. Ritchie, P. Schuyler Miller, and Don- 
ald Lenig began the discussion with summaries of 
present ideas about Mohawk archeology. Miller’s 
brief statement of the history of Mohawk investi- 
gations carried Iroquois archeology back nearly to 
its beginning, and related the present renaissance 
in this field to earlier developments. Extensive 
clearing of new land for wheat during the Civil 
War made possible the discovery and field exami- 
nation of large numbers of important sites, by local 
students and collectors, on a scale not possible be- 
fore or since. The very large samples of archeo- 
logical material collected during this period made 
possible the first important formulation of site dif- 
ferences and the first sense of time levels. Mo- 
hawk sites of differing types were recognized, they 
were ascribed dates, and serious efforts were made 
to identify some of them with towns of the historic 
period. By 1900 a great deal of digging had been 
done on many of these sites, and historic documen- 
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tation appeared satisfactory for a number of them. 
Plausible interpretations seemed to come with de- 
creased local interest in Mohawk problems. Re- 
cent years have seen a strong shift from this period 
of lessened activity and certain conclusions. Most 
of the time-honored documentations are queried, 
and field research is being extended to obtain re- 
fined data from as many sites as can be discov- 
ered. Awareness of problems and an open-minded 
search for evidence are the major characteristics 
of this local revival. The Van Epps-Hartley Chap- 
ter of the New York State Archeological Asso- 
ciation, the Mohawk-Caughnawaga Museum at 
Fonda, and the New York State Museum are cur- 
rently pursuing a program of Mohawk studies 
which should make this area one of the best under- 
stood in the Eastern Woodlands. 

Donald Lenig’s report was based mainly on seri- 
ation studies of site survey collections, with em- 
phasis on comparative chronology of sites and the 
tracing back of Mohawk culture to deeper time 
depths. His hypotheses agreed well with a se- 
quence presented at the Fourth Iroquois Confer- 
ence by Richard S. MacNeish, and his studies are 
closely integrated with Ritchie’s work on Mohawk 
prehistory. Lenig and Ritchie described Mohawk 
as a quite restricted industry, with only pottery 
abundant and with few types of bone and stone 
tools and pipes. Probably the majority of objects 
in everyday use were made of perishable materials. 
Therefore much of the present interpretation of 
Mohawk sites is based upon ceramics. A good 
chronological picture of Colonial sites, derived 
from trade goods and from whole cultural inven- 
tories, is not yet available, but pottery seriation 
studies indicate the relative position of some sites 
within this period. Problems of the identification 
of the major documented castles are not yet solved, 
although the periods of largest population on each 
site seem to be known with some certainty. The 
peak in ceramic technology and design comes with 
the late prehistoric period, and several prehistoric 
stages preceeding this climax period show the pro- 
gressive accentuation of the ceramic traits which 
characterize the early historic sites. At the same 
time these prehistoric horizons show a rapidly de- 
creasing incidence of other pottery styles, mainly 
those with decoration applied to neck and shoulder 
as well as on a collar. 

Ceramic studies indicate that still earlier hori- 
zons not only show much higher incidence of these 
obsolescent styles, but also include forms transi- 
tional to earlier Woodland ceramic types. Sites 
which conform to such a projection backwards, of 
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trends seen in prehistoric Mohawk sites, are not 
abundant or large. Most of them are in the south- 
ern part of the Mohawk territory. As one follows 
seriations back in time, one shifts southward, into 
the Schoharie Valley and into the upper Susque- 
hanna drainage. Geographically and_ typologi- 
cally, these series lead toward the late Owasco 
series of the Bainbridge and Castle Creek Sites.* 
Such a shift in time and space of major elements of 
Mohawk culture, from south to north, would cor- 
respond to a shift in population density from one 
periphery of Mohawk territory to the other, rather 
than to a migration. It would suggest Owasco as 
an indigenous ancestor of Mohawk, as well as of 
certain other local cultures, rather than as a non- 
Iroquoian predecessor of Mohawk. At any rate, 
the ceramic continuity would indicate that there 
was a continuity of communities from Owasco 
time levels up to the historic Mohawk sites, re- 
gardless of what the linguistic or genetic history 
of these communities had been during the same 
period. Ritchie prefers a more cautious interpre- 
tation of the scanty evidence available, and at pres- 
ent favors the view that Mohawk was, at early 
levels, a composite of Owasco and northern Iro- 
quois elements. 

Ritchie reported on excavations conducted dur- 
ing the past two years on the Clock Site, a late 
prehistoric Mohawk town, and on several earlier 
sites, including the Snell Site, the Chance Site, and 
the Deowango Island Site, the two latter being 
type stations for important primitive Mohawk pot- 
tery types. Serious difficulties are raised by the 
size of the samples available from sites of this type, 
so small in comparison with the huge series so 
readily obtainable from later Mohawk sites. Sites 
are small, have no great depth or concentration of 
material, and relatively few of them have been dis- 
covered. Here, as in other areas, it appears to 
some of us as though small hamlets were the ordi- 
nary settlement pattern until the late prehistoric 
period, when population became concentrated into 
a few large towns or castles. A paper in progress 
by Ritchie, “The Chance Horizon; an Early Stage 
of Mohawk-Iroquois Cultural Development,” in- 
cludes analysis of all available data on the sites of 
this complex. 

An earlier period in Mohawk ceramics is known 
from scattered samples of tiny size, and one small 
site of this type, the Oak Hill Site, has been exca- 
vated. In terms of the over-all ceramic reconstruc- 


4 Ritchie, William A., The Pre-Iroquoian occupations of 
New York. Rochester Museum Mem. 1: 29-74, 1944. 








tion, the Oak Hill Site is earlier than the Chance 
Site and the Deowango Island Site, and other sites 
of the same horizons can be placed in the series, 
but the Snell Site presents inconsistencies with 
this pattern. Cord-wrapped paddle-edge decora- 
tion appears in one type (Oak Hill Corded) in 
motifs later associated with incising on the Chance 
Incised and Deowango Incised pottery types. 
The small bulk of material and the somewhat ca- 
pricious site differences of the little-known stages 
of the Oak Hill and preceding horizons suggest 
that the transition from a late Owasco to an early 
Mohawk culture, if it did occur, came as a revolu- 
tion, as an almost momentary relaxation of form 
and style determinants and a rapid reorganization 
to new stability. Ritchie sees in this period rather, 
a certain tenacity of traditions, in a period of prob- 
able social unrest and conquest. He stresses the 
possibility of other interpretations than a straight 
evolutionary one, and suggested other factors 
which might be involved. It now appears that 
Mohawk will be the first full-scale test of the thesis 
of the local genesis of Iroquois culture, and prog- 
ress in Mohawk archeology is at present more 
rapid than in any other phase of Iroquoian pre- 
history. 

Stanley Gifford, of the Onondaga Historical So- 
ciety, reported briefly on progress in Onondaga 
archeology, and started an enlightening discussion 
of some major problems of Onondaga ceramics. 
Gifford has returned recently to the Onondaga 
field, after a long period in other areas, and is cur- 
rently engaged in an Onondaga site survey. Sites 
in the area of historic Onondaga occupation are 
still poorly known, and adequate interpretation of 
the large number of sites recorded is not yet pos- 
sible. The broad relationships of historic Onon- 
daga occupation to earlier sites of the Jefferson 
County area is clear, but detailed information from 
separable time-horizons is far from adequate.® 

Gifford, MacNeish, and Ritchie were in agree- 
ment on an Onondaga pottery sequence which car- 
ried Onondaga material culture back through a 
number of Late Woodland stages, and pointed out 
parallel series in pipe forms. The pottery seria- 
tions, followed backward in time in late prehistoric 
times, show a lesser incidence of face-effigies as 
pot-rim decoration and a progressively stronger 
incidence of dentate-stamping rather than incising 


5 The bulk of published Onondaga data is summarized 
in Skinner, Alanson, Notes on Iroquois archeology, /ndian 
Notes and Monographs misc. ser. 18, N. Y., Museum of 
the American Indian, Heye Foundation, 1921. 
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as a decorative technique. Late sites show abun- 
dant face effigies and few if any dentate decorated 
rims ; early sites have few face effigies and frequent 
dentate stamping. Pipes are abundant, delicately 
made, and show numerous design types ; these pro- 
vide other evidence of site relationships. Projec- 
tion backwards in time of trends observed in these 
seriations would suggest the origin of Onondaga 
ceramics in a dentate-stamped, chevron-decorated 
pottery pertaining to an early Owasco time level 
(but certainly not to an Owasco-like culture). 
Such ceramic series, at a sufficiently early time 
level, are known in southern Ontario, especially in 
the Rice Lake area, and scattered examples are 
known from equally early neighboring cultures 
which are better understood. A _ reconstruction 
based on this evidence would place the earliest 
Onondaga candidates in lower Canada, with later 
gradual population shifts to the southward, ending 
with the historic castles and the Onondaga Reser- 
vation in the Syracuse area. 

Jetferson County would appear to be the area in 
which Onondaga came to its prehistoric maturity, 
where most distinctive traits of Onondaga ma- 
terial culture were elaborated, where security and 
prosperity made possible a great increase in native 
population. This area may never have been aban- 
doned, but very late in the prehistoric period the 
great bulk of the population moved to the south- 
ward. The Huron war may have been a major 
factor in the low population density of this area in 
the early colonial period. The shift to the south 
appears to be related to another population move- 
ment, inferred from the archeology, which has 
bearing on an important ethno-historical problem 
of the Saint Lawrence Valley, the identity of the 
Laurentian Iroquois. 

A late prehistoric occupation of the Saint Law- 
rence Valley, typified by the Hochelega Site at 
Montreal, the Roebuck Site, and other sites north 
and east of the Adirondacks, apparently represents 
the material culture of the Iroquoian-speaking peo- 
ples found in this area by Cartier in 1535, but who 
were gone by the time of Champlain’s visit when 
the area was found occupied by Algonkian-speak- 
ing tribes.° Material from Laurentian Iroquois 
sites is not merely Onondaga-like ; in most details 
it precisely resembles material from Jefferson 
County and Onondaga County sites of proto-his- 
toric stage, and differs more markedly from earlier 





6 Wintemberg, W. J., Roebuck prehistoric village site, 
Grenville County, Ontario, National Museum of Canada 
Bull. 83, 1936. 
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and later Onondaga material. Laurentian Iro- 
quois must represent an intrusion from Jefferson 
County (judging by pottery types, pipe forms, and 
bone tools) which became extinct in the early sev- 
enteenth century, was absorbed by Huron and Al- 
gonquin, or withdrew to the Onondaga area. Such 
strong and precise relationship of Laurentian Iro- 
quois to Onondaga contradicts older linguistic and 
historical interpretations of the Laurentian Iro- 
quois data, and it is suggested that other problems 
relating to these people are still open questions well 
worth further study. Laurentian Iroquois arche- 
ology was characterized in detail in MacNeish’s 
reports at the Fourth and Sixth Conferences, and 
most of the specialists in the areas concerned 
seemed in good agreement with his interpretation 
as presented here. 

Frank Ridley, of Islington, Ontario, presented 
a chronological and culture-area report on Ontario 
which was derived from his own research, and 
which included a vast bulk of new data. Of major 
interest was his definition of the Lalonde complex, 
scattered ceramic material from which is already 
well known, although poorly characterized in the 
literature and of unknown significance. Lalonde 
sites are large and concentrated, numerous, and are 
spread over a large part of Ontario, forming a sub- 
culture area much larger than Huron. Pottery is 
very closely related to Onondaga, with the same 
decorative motifs executed with the same type of 
incising which characterizes late prehistoric Onon- 
daga, and done with the same exact control and 
symmetry. Most of these pots are much larger 
than Onondaga pots, and, partly because of that, 
have elongate necks and high collars. Associated 
pipes are clay elbow forms with trumpet-shaped 
and barrel-shaped bowls. Lalonde is earlier than 
prehistoric Huron, which overlies it on a number 
of excavated sites, and contrasts with Huron in al- 
most every detail of material culture. Lalonde is 
not an obvious Huron ancestor, but is a Huron 
predecessor in Ontario. Despite the close Onon- 
daga resemblances, the relationship is not clear. 
Chronologically, Lalonde should correspond to 
moderately early Onondaga horizons, and it does 
typologically except for some very confusing dif- 
ferences. Lalonde pottery shows no dentate 
stamping, and lacks face effigies. Discussion of 
these differences raised the question of the signifi- 
cance of dentate stamping in Onondaga; is it actu- 
ally a vestigial trait, surviving in lesser and lesser 
incidence from Middle Woodland ancestors, or is 
it a specialized trick developed independently by 
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Onondaga potters at a much later time, like the 
rare dentate-stamp which appears late in Castle 
Creek as a new trait? At present it is impossible 
to equate Lalonde with our concepts of Onondaga 
history, and future Onondaga research will have 
to consider problems raised by Lalonde and by 
Laurentian Iroquois. Ridley considers Lalonde 
as a possible ancestor of both Huron and Onon- 
daga. 

Gordon K. Wright, as a representative of the 
Archaeological Society of Central New York, at 
Auburn, reported on recent studies in the Cayuga 
area, and Richard S. MacNeish supplemented this 
with some notes on Cayuga and Oneida archeol- 
ogy. Both areas make up the most poorly known 
sector of Five Nation’s territory, and catalogued 
series from historic and late prehistoric Cayuga 
and Oneida sites are few indeed. The Archaeo- 
logical Society of Central New York is of recent 
formation and many of its activities follow the 
earlier interest in historic sites of Harrison Follett, 
one of its founders. Follett, with the aid of the 
society's members, is currently engaged in locat- 
ing and interpreting Cayuga sites, much in the 
fashion of Frederick Houghton’s Seneca studies, 
and has begun to publish progress reports in the 
Bulletin of the Archaeological Society of Central 
New York. Site survey work, seriation studies, 
and study of trade goods as dating criteria, were 
noted as the major activities in Cayuga studies at 
the present time. 

MacNeish commented on the near-identity of 
Cayuga and Oneida cultural materials, and re- 
ported briefly on ceramic seriation studies which 
suggest their derivation from a major late prehis- 
toric culture, best represented by the Reed Site at 
Richmond Mills.* Witthoft and MacNeish noted 
the close resemblances between Cayuga-Oneida 
and Susquehannock, and their apparent diverg- 
ence from ceramic styles of the Richmond Mills 
type. In each case, very little is known of periods 
immediately preceding and following the Richmond 
Mills horizon, but parallel sequences rising from a 
Castle Creek (late Owasco) base are indicated. 

Witthoft spoke of resemblances between these 
complexes, with Andaste-Susquehannock sharing 
two-barbed antler arrow points with Cayuga, and 
sharing foot-shaped pendants cut from bear molars 
with Richmond Mills. Strong ceramic resem- 
blances and other shared culture traits, such as 


7 Parker, Arthur C., Archeological history of New 
York, New York State Museum Bull, 235-238: 182-206, 
1920. 
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antler comb styles, indicate especially close con- 
nections between these peoples. 

Witthoft reported on Andaste-Susquehannock, 
stressing trade-goods and historic documentation, 
as well as seriations of native artifact types, as the 
basis for a historic reconstruction. Andaste-Sus- 
quehannock were indigenes of the North Branch of 
the Susquehanna, and moved into the West Branch 
and into the lower valley during the early seven- 
teenth century. At the same time they effected 
major penetrations into the Ohio and Delaware 
Valleys, but their communities in effect migrated 
from the North Branch in New York and Penn- 
sylvania south into the Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania, area. In their area of origin, they were 
close neighbors of Cayuga, Oneida, and Seneca, 
and Susquehannock ceramics appear to be the end 
product of an evolutionary series arising from 
Castle Creek, diverging strongly from the Mohawk 
trend but only slightly from the Cayuga series. 
Recent excavations have been directed largely at 
interpretations of site sequence and at transitional 
phases of proto-Susquehannock archeology. Cor- 


relation of the Susquehannock sequence with the 
Seneca sequence is in progress, based on the oc- 
currence of trade and captive pottery in sites of 
these two peoples. 

Norman Emerson reported briefly on Huron 


progress, but declined to enlarge on many phases 
because of the absence of Canadian specialists, 
who, he felt, should report on their own studies at 
the next conference. The great importance of 
Huron becomes more apparent as the catalog of 
known sites of large size increases, and the dense 
occupation and large area of Huron are more em- 
phatically recognized. Excavation in historic and 
prehistoric Huron sites is proceeding much faster 
than analysis and interpretation, but large samples 
from numerous sites in process of study promise 
good sequence analysis and very full knowledge 
of cultural inventories. Kenneth Kidd’s excava- 
tions of the sites of Jesuit occupation permit exact 
dating of trade goods and Indian pottery types on 
these sites, and these in turn can be applied di- 
rectly to Huron village sites. The excavation of 
documented and datable Huron town sites is also 
leading to extremely precise knowledge of historic 
Huron culture, and application of the techniques 
of the direct historical approach seems especially 
profitable in Huronia. While the origin and early 
prehistory of Huron are central problems under 
serious attack by Huron specialists, little progress 
has yet been made on this difficult question. Emer- 
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son called attention to the recent discovery and 
excavation of sites with ceramic complexes of 
other Iroquoian styles than Lalonde and Huron, 
and emphasized the vast areas which were still un. 
known and which probably had some relevance to 
Huron-Iroquois problems. 

Frank Ridley described the excavation of a pre- 
sumed Algonkian site on the south shore of Lake 
Nipissing where five different complexes were 
found in stratigraphic order. The historic compo- 
nent consisted entirely of Huron material, with 
European trade goods of the Jesuit period. It is 
not clear whether the Huron cultural material may 
not actually pertain to the Algonkian-speaking oc- 
cupants of the Nipissing area. A lower level of 
the same site produced Lalonde pottery, again em- 
phasizing the tremendous geographic distribution 
of some of these Candian complexes. 

Charles Wray discussed recent work in Seneca 
archeology, limiting his statements to historic sites. 
Current progress is mainly in working out an ar- 
cheological sequence by time differences within the 
historic period, rather than basing dates on his- 
torian’s identifications of sites. Most of Wray’s 
work, and of other studies on which he reported, 
was done on sites badly looted years ago, and rep- 
resents an attempt to reinterpret classic sites in 
terms of available data and check excavations. 
The Adams Site represents the earliest historic 
Seneca site so far discovered, with sparse trade 
articles of European manufacture restricted to the 
cemetery and nearly absent from the midden sam- 
ple.* The ceramic sample from this site has a 
much smaller proportion of notched-rim pottery 
than any later Seneca site, and the other types 
represent the major clue to Seneca origins. Older 
students noted the resemblance of these forms to 
Richmond Mills pottery, while some of us are 
more impressed with the possibility of the deriva- 
tion of such pottery from an important but un- 
described complex of the upper Genessee Valley 
best known from the Dansville Flats. The Dans- 
ville pottery, and some types out of the chaotic 
series which have been called Neutral in western 
New York and adjacent areas, can be fitted into 
evolutionary series which suggest a local origin 
for the whole Seneca ceramic complex in earlier 
Woodland complexes which are not Owasco. 
Sites preceding the Adams Site have not yet been 
discovered, but the Hummel Site at Bristol, On- 
tario County, discussed at an earlier conference 


8 Wray, Charles F., The Adams site, Eastern States 
Archeological Federation Bull. 9: 10, 1950. 
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by MacNeish, appears to be a somewhat earlier 
prehistoric site which fills one gap in such a site 
sequence from Woodland to Seneca. 

Excavations at the Factory Hollow Site, a Sen- 
eca town early in the period of intensive European 
contact, included the location of a previously un- 
discovered cemetery and excavations in the village 
site.” One significant stratigraphic change in the 
midden was the increasing percentage of notched- 
rim pottery types from bottom to top. An equally 
important feature was the concentration of Cayuga 
sherds and of extreme Seneca forms resembling 
Richmond Mills and Cayuga in the lower levels of 
the midden. These trade or captive sherds are 
distinct from the older Seneca forms and should 
not be confused with them in discussion of Seneca 
origins. Their distribution here suggests that con- 
tact with Cayuga was becoming less intimate, and 
may reflect trends in the Colonial history of the 
League of the Five Nations. One important job 
at this site was the excavation of the posthole pat- 
tern of a long house; to the best of my knowledge, 
this is the first time that a house outline has been 
worked out on a Five Nations site. 

Further discussion centered about the Dann 
Site and the Boughton Hill Site, both considered 
to be documented sites of the later seventeenth 
century.'® More general discussion of the historic 
Seneca sequence, and of the problems of sequence- 
dating and year-dating within the historic period, 
followed. Apparently the principles of sequence- 
dating are more worth while procedures even in 
the most productive areas of historic occupation. 
Year-dating, based on the occasional documented 
site where the historic data are entirely unambigu- 
ous, seems an important but subsidiary technique, 
to be applied with extreme caution. Trade objects, 
of European origin, are important tools for locat- 
ing sites within the historic period, but dates for 
most types of trade objects are known with too 
little certainty. At the present time it appears that 
extremely critical sequence-dating, with whatever 
subsidiary data can be derived from other sources, 
is the most worth while approach to better knowl- 
edge of trade goods. Glass beads are especially 
susceptible to such time-allocation by the sequence- 
dating of sites in which they are found. Wray 
and Witthoft are attempting the correlation of a 


® Parker, Archeological History 2: 657-658. 
10 [bid. 2: 652 (Boughton Hill). Houghton, Frede- 
rick, The Seneca Nations from 1655 to 1687, Bull. Buffalo 


Soc. Natural Sciences 10: 364-464, 1912. (Dann Site, 
p. 413-417.) 
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bead sequence worked out on the Seneca sites with 
a series worked out on Andaste-Susquehannock 
sites, and hope that such studies can be extended 
to set up a type sequence which can be checked and 
utilized in other areas. 

Gordon Wright described the Long Point Site 
on Conesus Lake, excavated at two different pe- 
riods by Ritchie and by Wright."! This is a shal- 
low midden, with no shell content, and included 
distinctive artifacts from a number of cultures and 
time periods, as well as historic Seneca and Cay- 
uga. This site is important because it is one of the 
very few sites which have produced any quantity 
of pottery which could fit as a connecting link be- 
tween early historic Seneca pottery and a prehis- 
toric culture of the upper Genessee Valley, best 
known from the Dansville Flats Site. The Dans- 
ville ceramic complex is probably contemporary in 
part with late Castle Creek, and has a generally 
Owascoid flavor, although both pottery and pipe 
forms are quite distinct from those of any Owasco 
culture. This complex, of unknown genesis, did 
not survive into the historic period, but has many 
Seneca-like features, and is favored by some stu- 
dents as a Seneca ancestor. The Long Point Site 
produced both Dansville and Seneca pottery types, 
along with others apparently intermediary be- 
tween them. The relation of Seneca to Dansville, 
and of Dansville to Canandaigua (middle Owasco ) 
are important problems in New York archeology, 
and very few sites relevant to these problems have 
yet been discovered. Of all the known complexes 
of the Seneca area, Dansville most resembles typi- 
cal Seneca of the earliest historic period. Except 
for the poorly-known Hummel Site, previously 
mentioned, village sites of any transitional com- 
plex are completely unknown. 

Richard McCarthy and Alexis Muller, of the 
Niagara County Historical Society, reported on 
several sites in the Niagara Frontier area of west- 
ern New York. This area has never received pro- 
fessional attention and is known only from early 
site listings and scattered references. The term 
Neutral has generally been used in connection with 
these sites, both because they are in the area held 
by the peoples referred to as Neutral and because 
some of the material closely resembles prehistoric 
complexes of southwestern Ontario which Win- 
Discussion be- 


11 A report on this site is in press (January, 1951), in 
Pennsylvania Archaeologist 20 (3-4). 
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gan with the Shelby Circle and Oakfield, sites de- 
scribed by Squier." 

Shelby, a double ring fort of almost perfect cir- 
cular shape, is not directly comparable to any 
known component. It lies in an area between the 
earliest historic Seneca and Neutral territories. 
MacNeish has suggested resemblances between 
Shelby pottery and Richmond Mills, and Witthoft 
feels that Shelby is related to early prehistoric Sen- 
eca. A very few objects are of ‘Neutral’ types. 
The small collection of Oakfield pottery available 
shows relationship to the Kienuka Site. Kienuka, 
a site on the edge of the present Tuscarora Reser- 
vation, is a hodge-podge of prehistoric, historic, 
and reservation material.‘* Within the site are 
two ossuaries, one of which was partially dug many 
years ago and completed recently by McCarthy. 
An undisturbed midden on the southern end of the 
site was not stratified but was dug in three arbi- 
trary levels. The lowest level is related to the 
Middleport Site in Ontario,* while the upper level 
includes pottery like the Goodyear Site, discussed 
later, and has been compared by MacNeish to the 
Clearville Site in Ontario, excavated by Wilfred 
Jury. The Kienuka excavation suggests that sites 
of the Neutral area can be fitted into a sequence 
leading from the prehistoric sites, of unknown age 
but of several stages, which Wintemberg called 
Neutral, to a historic Neutral complex suggested 
at Kienuka but well-defined at the Goodyear Site. 

Marian White, of the Buffalo Museum of Sci- 
ence, described her excavations on the Goodyear 
Site, east of Buffalo, New York. This site is 
apparently of the same period as the Adams Site 
excavated by Wray, since trade goods of the same 
types as at Adams’ were found in burials but not 
in the village site. Pottery at the Goodyear Site 
is very close to Huron pottery of the earliest his- 
toric period, and is a type known from other sites 
in adjacent Ontario and south to Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania. This is the first site which can be corre- 
lated with historic Neutral, and it is surprising that 
it appears to represent an extension of the Huron 
ceramic area. Small amounts of pottery of this 
type at such early Seneca sites as the Adams Site 
and the Factory Hollow Site now appear to be the 
work of Neutral rather than Huron captives. A 
number of other complexes from the area between 


12 Squier, E. G., Antiquities of the State of New York, 
65-68, 71-72, Buffalo, 1851. 

13 Parker, Archeological History 2: 632. 

14 Wintemberg, W. J., The Middleport prehistoric vil- 
lage site, National Museum of Canada Bull. 109, 1948. 
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the Niagara Frontier and Huronia, many of them 
not obviously related to these two historic compo- 
nents, are omitted from discussion here for lack of 
information on their age, cultural inventories, and 
interrelationships. 

Ross Pier Wright and Richard Wright, of the 
Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology, described 
their work on the Westfield Site, a salvage excava- 
tion conducted some years ago.'* One component 
at this site is a late prehistoric complex with strong 
Monongehela Woodland affinities, and shows cer- 
tain relationships to the historic Ripley Site which 
has been considered Erie.'* The earlier component 
is not like other local sites which are known, but 
James B. Griffin points out close resemblances to 
some of the Uren material.'* Discussion shifted to 
the McFate Site at Cochranton, Crawford County, 
Pennsylvania, excavated by the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Commission in 1935-36. Two closely re- 
lated components at McFate may be nearly con- 
temporaneous ; one of these is related to the later 
component at the Westfield Site, the other is rep- 
resented on other sites in Cattaraugus County, 
New York. These sites all represent proto-historic 
complexes with shell-tempered pottery of simple 
forms, within the same well-developed bone indus- 
try and closely-related stone tool types. Some 
aspects of these sites may represent Erie peoples, 
and the closest counterparts are found in the al- 
leged Erie sites of northeastern Ohio, and such 
Ohio drainage cultures as the local Monongehela 
Woodland variants. No stage of Erie culture can 
at present be identified with any certainty, and the 
lack of sufficient data and of artifact analyses from 
the historic Ripley Site and from related prehis- 
toric sites leaves the problem completely open. 
The first need is an analysis of the Ripley Site, 
since we have no assurance that it has been cor- 
rectly identified as Erie. Characterization of a 
historic Erie horizon is impossible at the present 
time. The relationships of McFate to Erie, and 
of Erie to other poorly-known prehistoric cultures 
of this immediate area, are far from clear. The 
archeology of the Allegheny Valley is as poorly 
known, and it is at present impossible to say what 
is relevant to Iroquoian problems in this area. 


15 Anonymous, Westfield, N. Y., Bull. Society for Penn- 
sylvania Archaeology, 2 (2) : 46, 1931. 

16 Parker, Archeological History 1: 246-306. 

17 Wintemberg, W. J., Uren prehistoric village site, Ox- 
ford County, Ontario, National Museum of Canada Bull. 
51, 1928. 
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Many other sites and more detailed reports were 
included in the discussions, but this accqunt is lim- 
ited, and I have tried to select the most important 
developments of this conference and those which 
show a certain consistency in a developing picture 
of Iroquois prehistory. The broad outline into 
which I have fitted these proceedings is certainly 
too simplified, yet the categories seen at the pres- 
ent time are some approximation to the order in 
which cultures existed in time and space. 

Certain themes in these discussions seemed im- 
portant, and are characteristic of more recent work 
in Iroquoian archeology. One development of this 
type is the increasing interest in historic sites as 
subjects of study in themselves, rather than merely 
as jumping-off places to prehistoric archeology. 
This is coupled with interests which are becoming 
more ethnologic, with archeology as a tool for the 
study of the ways of life of extinct communities. 
To be sure, the archeologist’s source material is 
limited indeed as compared to the ethnologist’s, but 
much of it is relevant to ethnology, especially where 


great modifications have taken place. Iroquoian 
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archeology, when done in close coordination with 
ethnological research, is a promising approach to 
deeper knowledge of many cultural problems be- 
sides chronology and artifact sequence. A large 
share in the enthusiasm of local students in the area 
today is due to the fact that Iroquoian archeology 
is pregnant with new puzzles, and that many of the 
most meaningful questions have yet to be asked. 
There is very little to be accomplished by merely 
thinking about problems, however ; the ideas have 
to come from sites and objects, and knowledge 
must come from field work, not reworking of older 
ideas. Finally, the concepts of chronology, of se- 
quence, and of geographic differentiation, which | 
may have over-emphasized in this paper, are trans- 
forming this pursuit from antiquarianism to pre- 
history. One can sense how much remains to be 
accomplished by comparing my crude culture area 
patterns with the more elaborate ones derived from 
ethnology and history by Fenton before 1940."* 
18 Fenton, William N., Problems arising from the his- 


toric northeastern position of the Iroquois, Smithsonian 


Misc. Coll. 100: 159-251, 1940. 
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Fietp work data in anthropological linguistics 
are obtained in either or both of two ways: (1) 
from texts and (2) by eliciting. If “texts” are 
defined as records of what native speakers say in 
their own language in words of their own choice, 
then “eliciting” is, by comparison, a technique for 
obtaining native words or short utterances from 
native speakers—but according to the choice of 
the field worker. At the turn of this century, 
Boas began to bring American Indian informants 
to his seminars to teach the art of eliciting. 
Sapir followed the art, but did not emphasize it 
apart from “testing frame’’ and other procedures 
aimed at the discovery of patterning in language 
and culture. Bloomfield based his analyses on 
texts, and certainly did not follow the Boas-Sapir 
procedure of bilingual eliciting. He feared the 
informant would give false analogies. (Suppose 


we were serving as English speaking informants 
for a field worker who was eliciting plural forms ; 
we might match book and books, lip and lips, and 


then, intoxicated by the regularity of —s for 
plural, we might make up sheeps as the plural 
for sheep, or childs as the plural for child; how- 
ever, in non-elicited utterances we would doubt- 
less give the correct plural forms—sheep, chil- 
dren.) Bloomfield consistently avoided such 
eliciting in his own practice, and warned repeat- 
edly that a false analogy might be obtained if you 
asked an Ojibwa Indian for the successive words 
for trees, berries, rocks, stones, kettles, sacred 
bundles, and ghosts. Nevertheless, Bloomfield 
did employ an eliciting method—but in the native 
language rather than in English, monolingually 
rather than bilingually ; he would talk in Ojibwa, 
to the informant, about trees, berries, rocks, 
stones, kettles, sacred bundles, and ghosts. Mono- 
lingual eliciting is more reliable than bilingual 
eliciting. It is also more expensive and slower; 
sometimes the halting Ojibwa (such as the best 
of us would use) bores the Ojibwa informant who 


* Research was carried out with the aid of a grant 
from the Phillips Library Fund of the American Philo- 
sophical Society. 


University of Pennsylvania 


lapses into wordless lethargy; sometimes the 
Ojibwa informant finds our halting remarks quite 
stimulating, in one sense or another, and _ talks 
fluently or even eloquently. However rich and 
varied such a spirited burst of speech may be, it 
is all lost—all except the form we sought to 
elicit, for example the confirmation of the gender 
of trees. 

Both advantages—the reliability of monolingual 
eliciting and the efficiency and dispatch of bi- 
lingual eliciting—can be obtained by combining 
magnetic recording with bilingual field work. If 
our Ojibwa informant knows that he and we have 
English as a common language, we can all avoid 
artificiality in the field situation by admitting this, 
and by merely requesting a maximum of Ojibwa 
utterances at times when the magnetic recorder is 
operating. Obviously, then, any spirited bursts 
of speech from the informant will not be wasted, 
but rather preserved for one or another kind of 
subsequent analysis. 

Furthermore, this combination of eliciting and 
text recording makes it possible, now, to take old 
problems in linguistic theory and interpretation 
and address these to new languages, especially to 
American Indian languages which have the practi- 
cal advantages of being numerous, diverse, and 
available. One of these problems concerns the 
old and difficult question of dialect versus sepa- 
rate language. Because something like experi- 
mental field work is now possible (can be af- 
forded) and also reliable (can be checked in- 
ternally ), and has indeed already been begun (by 
students among the Iroquois languages and/or 
dialects), we sense that it might be presently use- 
ful to review the general question in a preliminary 
way.' The four ways in which questions concern- 


1 The fact that we did not include many of the present 
considerations in our 1947 paper, Scope of Linguistics 
(Amer. Anthropol. 49: 588-599), might suggest that 
technological advance in one field—electronic amplifica- 
tion—has in the last few years begun to be realized or 
used for making advances in the area of linguistics being 
discussed here. For a summary of actual field experi- 
ences in the use of magnetic recording by Hoijer, Garvin, 
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ing “separate languages and/or dialects” have 
been approached are by (1) the “ask the inform- 
ant” method ; (2) the “count samenesses”’ method ; 
(3) the “structural status’ method; (4) the 
“test the informant” method. 

The first method (“ask the informant”) is 
characteristically followed by ethnographers in 
anthropological field work, even when the focus 
of the work shifts from culture to language. 
Linguists doing field work generally follow the 
second method (‘‘count samenesses”). When 
both methods have been independently * addressed 
to a single field situation—for example, the num- 
ber of languages and dialects of Yokuts, or the 
internal relationships within Salish—the second 
method often enough corroborates the first. (In 





Harris, Jacobs, Lounsbury, McQuown, Newman, Pike, 
Swadesh, Trager, Voegelin, and their students, see the 
annual reports of research activities carried on with the 
aid of grants from the Phillips Library and Penrose 
Funds of the American Philosophical Society, dated 
1945 to 1950, given by Zellig S. Harris, Harry Miller 
Lydenberg, Alfred V. Kidder, and C. F. Voegelin; that 
for 1950 (with bibliography of preceding reports) is: 
Magnetic Recording of American Indian Languages and 
the Relationship of This to Other Kinds of Memory, 
Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 94 (3): 295-300. Field work 
addressed directly to the problem of dialect versus sepa- 
rate language is being described by Glen Turner and 
Harold Hickerson in a paper entitled Testing Intelli- 
gibility Among Dialects of Iroquois Languages, to ap- 
pear in International Journal of American Linguistics 
(1951); field notes for this paper, and manuscripts 
obtained by later transcriptions from magnetically re- 
corded texts will become generally available as a part of 
the Franz Boas Collection of materials for American 
Linguistics in the Library of the American Philosophical 
Society. (This Collection was described in 1945 by 
Harris and Voegelin in Language Monograph 22, Lin- 
guistic Society of America; many new materials have 
been added since then, and the original materials have 
served as a basis for new research and have also been 
recorded extensively; a fuller description of the Col- 
lection is now being prepared for publication.) 

*Or in combination (the simultaneous use of methods 
1 and 2); the field worker may not clearly distinguish 
between his impressions gained from casual inspection 
of samenesses of data, on the one hand, and informant 
inspired confirmations of half formed conclusions (or 
the other way around). Kroeber’s estimate of the num- 
ber of languages in the Yokuts family (from the affilia- 
tion of numerous dialects: namely three languages) is 
corroborated by Newman’s subsequent and independent 
count of samenesses. The same authority, Kroeber, fol- 
lowed the earlier perspective which regarded the Sho- 
shonean languages of the Uto-Aztecan family as forming 
a homogeneous group in contrast to the Nahuatl of 
Mexico, but Whorf’s observations of samenesses sug- 
gest that any one Shoshonean language may share more 
features with Nahuatl than with another Shoshonean 
language (for bibliographic references, see fn. 3). 
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the case of the internal relationship of Shoshonean 
to Uto-Aztecan, this corroboration is lacking.) 

It is the first method, chiefly, that makes pos- 
sible a preliminary distinction between “dialect” 
and “separate language’ (not counting extinct 
languages concerning which one cannot “ask the 
informant’’); this preliminary distinction having 
been made, it is possible to count the actual num- 
ber of American Indian languages still spoken in 
the United States, Canada, Greenland, and Alaska. 
The total count is about 150 American Indian 
languages still spoken here. These languages are 
distributed as follows among the larger language 
families, comparable to Indo-European: a score 
of languages in the Athabascan family; a dozen 
more or less in each of the following—Salish, 
Algonquian, Uto-Aztecan; and a half dozen or 
more in Wakashan, Iroquoian, and Siouan. There 
are also medium sized language families in North 
America (comparable in this respect to Semitic 
and Finno-Ugric in the Old World) which show 
three or four separate languages in each family— 
Yokuts, Shasta-Achumawi, Tanoan, Maidu, 
Pomo, Yuman, Caddoan, Muskogean, Eskimo- 
Aleut; or merely a pair of languages for a family 
—Miwok, Wintun, Sahaptin, Chinook, Yuki. 
Surprisingly many New World families show even 
fewer daughter languages; in these “only child” 
families it may especially be suspected that there 
were once other daughter languages which have 
now become extinct. Still, it is remarkable that 
in all of Europe there exists but a single ‘‘only 
child” language family (known by the name of the 
unique language still spoken—Basque) ; in North 
America, on the other hand, we can at the pres- 
ent time count some twenty-five such “only child” 
families (or, in some instances, regard the sur- 
viving offspring as remotely related to another 
surviving offspring to which it is connected by 
“and” in the list which follows): Wiyot and 
Yurok, Kutenai, Quileute, Eyak and Tlingit and 
Haida, Kiowa, Zuni, Klamath-Modoc, Molale, 
Takelma, Lower Umpqua-Siuslaw, Coos, Kala- 
puya, Tsimshian, Washo, Karok, Keresen, Tunica, 
Natchez, Chitimacha, Yuchi, Tonkawa.* 

The first method has also been applied to the 
Old World where “ask the informant” is com- 
monly combined with “observe the informant.” 
Thus, a continuum of dialects across the political 


3C. F. Voegelin, North American Indian Languages 
Still Spoken and Their Genetic Relationships (pp. 15- 
40, Language, Culture, and Personality, Essays in Mem- 
ory of Edward Sapir, Menasha, Wisconsin, 1941). 
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boundaries of Holland and Germany represents 
one language. If you observe any dialect speaker, 
he will always appear to understand the neighbor- 
ing dialect speaker. But Dutch and German are 
generally claimed to be different languages. 
There are various reasons for this erroneous 
claim, including the fact that the officially ‘“stand- 
ard” and written language form of each country 
was selected from distant and mutually unintel- 
ligible dialects. 

We are all satisfied that “English” is one lan- 
guage, though spoken in numerous “dialects” 
some of which are not intelligible to others, even 
in so small a country as England. In the United 
States a Southern drawl or a Boston accent is 
generally felt to have more charm that the New 
York City dialect which is often satirized by 
rhyming “oil” and “girl.” Attitudes toward a 
particular local dialect seem generally class asso- 
ciated, at least in English speaking countries, in 
Germany (more so formerly than now), and in 
France where one dialect is elevated and _ all 


others designated by a perjorative term—patois. 
Among the more egalitarian American Indian 
tribes, dialect differences are noted but are not 
rated, at least not in respect to class hierarchy. 
This does not mean that speakers of dialect A 
will always be willing to speak dialect B: Atsugewi 


speak Achumawi in northeast California, but not 
the other way around. A few more or less paral- 
lel instances of non-reciprocal intelligibility are 
known, including an instance in South America 
where the Cashibo offer a rationalization for ex- 
tensive borrowing from their northern neighbors, 
the Shipibo, who do not reciprocate the favor. 
These Indians cite specific items of culture which 
came from the north, and add that it is then 
natural for them to adopt some of the language 
of the northerners.* 

To “ask the informant” means that you present 
your question to the informant’s perception 
rather than to the data directly. So far as dialect 
differences are concerned, the informant’s percep- 
tion may or may not agree with the amount of 
linguistic difference between the dialects in ques- 
tion. If you ask a Cherokee informant from 
North Carolina whether his speech is any dif- 
ferent or quite close to the Cherokee spoken in 
Oklahoma, he will assure you that it is very 
close indeed—closer, indeed, than, the two dialects 
actually are. The Indians are here aware of the 
historical continuity of the “Cherokee” as a “Na- 


4 Olive Shell, personal communication. 
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tion” and gloss over the drifting apart of the 
dialects. The reverse appears to be true among 
the Pawnee who apparently had different village 
dialects in the eighteenth century; the villages 
merged in the nineteenth century and the dialectic 
differences were levelled, but there still remains 
a memory of village dialects. 

Informants may say that different dialects are 
identical or that identical dialects are different. 
The latter is illustrated by occasional different 
names being used for the same language or even 
for the same dialect. Thus “Serbian” and 
“Croatian” in the Balkans are nominally distin- 
guished, not linguistically; so also, “Urdu” and 
“Hindustani” in India—though “Urdu” may use 
(through Moslem influence) some Arabic words 
lacking in “Hindustani.” Perhaps the reason why 
an unchecked acceptance of informant statements 
would be misleading in these last two cases is that 
in both pairs different writing systems give an 
illusion of different dialects. ‘‘Serbian’’ is written 
in cyrillic which looks different from “Croatian,” 
written in roman—though the two are identical 
when spoken. And “Urdu” is written in the 
Persian alphabet, “Hindustani” in Devanagari. 
Conversely, informant judgments on Chinese dia- 
lects, one would expect, might quite possibly as- 
sert a greater closeness than a linguistic analysis 
would show since one method of writing is avail- 
able to serve for all dialects and/or languages.’ 

For the Salish languages in Native America 
we have two summaries which differentiate be- 
tween “languages” and dialects.” These were 
made at different times according to method 1 
(‘task the informant’) and to method 2 (‘‘count 
samenesses”). Different field workers (Teit, 
who himself spoke Thompson, Dawson, Boas, 
Reichard, Edel, Frachtenberg, Haeberlin, and 
Gunther) asked different informants, and also of 
course gained some impressions from a casual in- 
spection of the different dialects and languages. 
Their conclusions (both published and_ trans- 


5 The latest summary is given by John De Francis, 
Nationalism and Language Reform in China (Prince- 
ton Univ. Press, 1950), who lists six separate Chinese 
languages, with critical commentary on dialectic dif- 
ferentiation of each “language,” namely: Mandarin (34 
and a half million speakers), Wu (37 million), Can- 
tonese (22 million), Hakka (20 million), Amoy-Swatow 
(8 and a half million), Foochow (6 million). Opinions 
vary as to whether these “languages” are quite dissimilar, 
or quite similar without being really separate languages 
—whether or not they differ more than our Romance 
languages differ. 
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Fic. 1. Salish internal relationships [after Swadesh]. 


mitted in personal communications) are fairly 
homogeneous: some sixteen separate Salish lan- 
guages are postulated, about evenly distributed be- 
tween coast and interior (with the affricate-velar 
stop correspondence not very helpful in classifi- 
cation). This estimate appears ultra conserva- 
tive calling for the count of a separate language 
where dialects of the language show mutual in- 
telligibility rather than where dialects of the lan- 
guage show neighbor intelligibility. So it is with 
Flathead-Pend d’Oreille-Kalispel-Spokan (dia- 
lect names are hyphenated as a label for a “sepa- 
rate language’); Teit’s comment on this is that 
these “tribes’’ could all understand one another. 
Method 1, then, gives this result; more recent 
anthropologists asking younger Salish informants 
(but using the same method) get slightly dif- 
ferent results.® 


®North American Indian Languages Still Spoken, fn. 
3; and Morris Swadesh, The Linguistic Approach to 
Salish Prehistory (pp. 161-71, Indians of the Urban 


Without depending at all on these results, 
Swadesh counts samenesses (method 2) among 
the numerous comparative Salish vocabularies in 
the Franz Boas Collection of the American Philo- 
sophical Society. His results are not too diver- 
gent from those obtained by method 1 which are, 
at any rate, not entirely homogeneous. But 
Swadesh does more than assign groups of dialects 
together as members of a given separate language. 

Swadesh’s method, when mass borrowings are 
absent, has genetic implications; that is to say, it 
may reflect common inheritance within a language 
family. But as far as counted samenesses are con- 
cerned no distinction can be drawn—at least 
not at the outset—between a genetic residue 
among daughter languages or dialects on the one 
hand, and, on the other hand, a diffusion or bor- 
rowing of forms among unrelated languages, or 


Northwest, Marian Smith, ed., N. Y., Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1949). 
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sister languages of one family, or dialects of one 
language. Swadesh’s count of samenesses is re- 
stricted to “words.” Swadesh does really count 
“words,” however; he eschews what Newman and 
Weitlaner have called “casual inspection of even 
badly transcribed vocabularies,” equating this to 
the “method of inspection” (Jnternatl. Jour. 
Amer. Ling. 16: 1-19, [1950]). The triumph of 
Swadesh’s method is that it is able to show rela- 
tive nearnesses and distances between dialects of 
separate languages, or between languages of a 
language family. The chart (fig. 1) gives Swa- 
desh’s conclusions on the latter for Salish.’ 

There is no reason why a count of samenesses 
should be restricted to words in this way. One 
might also count samenesses of phonetic repertory, 
and discover that a particular group of languages 
exhibits great phonetic variety in back consonants, 
or in high front vowels, or more generally, that in 
some areas languages show more phonetic variety 
of all kinds than do languages in other areas. 
One can also count samenesses in the particular 
phonemic distinctions which each language main- 
tains, say consonant series: some languages share 
a distinction between voiced stops, voiceless 
stops, and glottalized stops—in contrast to others 
which merge the first two sets into one neutral 
series of stops versus glottalized stops. Boas 
postulated borrowing among North Pacific Coast 
languages, partly on the basis of the geographic 
distribution of samenesses. 

One Siouan language, the Tutelo of Virginia, 
shows a symmetrical contrast between nasalized 
vowels as against oral vowels—that is, each 
vowel position is held identical when the articu- 
lation involves the nasal passage as well as when 
the nasal passage is cut off, resulting in a so- 
called oral vowel. On the other hand, most 
Siouan languages make an asymmetrical contrast 
in this respect—some vowel positions are held for 
nasalized and for purely oral production, but other 
vowel positions are found only in oral produc- 
tion. (Crow and Hidatsa enjoy oral vowels but 
lack nasalized vowels entirely.) All Siouan lan- 
guages distinguish the following five oral vowels: 
i, @, a, 0, u, but of these only the first (7) and the 


7 Morris Swadesh, Salish Internal Relationships, 
Internatl. Jour. Amer. Ling. 16: 157-167 1950; Swadesh’s 
total count is 18 or 19 or 20 separate languages for 
Salish, whereas Voegelin’s summary of the literature 
(and of personal communications) yielded 16 languages 
(op. cit. fn. 3). But Swadesh was not primarily inter- 
ested in distinguishing separate languages—rather in 
relative closeness or distance between speech communities. 
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last (wu) and the middle one (a) ever appear 
nasalized in Mandan, Dakota, Winnebago, and 
Iowa-Oto; of these very same oral vowels, only 
the first (7) and the middle one (a) ever appear 
nasalized in Omaha-Ponca; only the first (7) and 
one of the last (0) appear nasalized in Osage; 
all but the second are nasalized in Biloxi and Ofo: 
and as already mentioned, all are nasalized in 
Tutelo, none are nasalized in Crow and Hidatsa. 

Many ways of counting samenesses are feasible 
when morpheme classes and their arrangement in 
respect to each other are involved. Within the 
same language family—say, Uto-Aztecan—most 
of the sister languages show a variety of prefixes 
(some of these being “instrumental prefixes” 
reminiscent of those found in the Siouan family) ; 
but one of the sister languages, namely Tubatu- 
labal, shows no prefixes at all. In its prefixless 
state, Tubatulabal of California is like several 
North Pacific Coast languages, like Eskimo, and 
for that matter, like Turkish. Within one major 
morpheme class of one family—say verb stems 
of Athabascan—samenesses can be counted ac- 
cording to whether sister languages show paral- 
lelism in stems of different shape involved in 
marking the perfective, the imperfective, and two 
or three more tense-aspects. 

Sameness counts need be restricted neither to 
dialects of one separate language, nor to languages 
of one language family—when shown to exist be- 
tween language families (in the strict or nar- 
row “comparative method’ sense of language 
family), these counts of samenesses may be used 
for arguing either diffusion (Boas) or genetic 
relationships (Sapir) among these narrower 
families. So also, sameness counts need not be 
restricted either to sounds or to vocabulary, but 
may be made for morpheme classes, for morpheme 
sets such as paradigms, or for substitution pos- 
sibilities—our main syntax technique which is de- 
termined by eliciting. 

Statements on sameness are always in the cate- 
gory of prior statements and, to begin with, may 
be contradictory if an interpretive assumption pre- 
cedes the count of samenesses. Assuming, for 
example, that Cheyenne, Blackfoot, and Arapaho 
represent “divergent Algonquian,” it will be sur- 
prising to find that a sameness count with Great 
Lakes Algonquian (in respect to paradigms) will 
show the Plains languages to be not particularly 
divergent. If a prior assumption were made that 


8 Hans Wolff, Comparative Siouan I, J/nternatl Jour. 
Amer. Ling. 16: 61-66, 1950. 
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English belongs with Germanic languages, it 
might be disturbing to find that English shares a 
“sameness” in vocabulary with French (but in 
grammar with German). 

Sameness is where samenesses are counted. 
Much controversy would be avoided if scholars 
could agree on this, as a first step, and then turn 
to interpretation as a second step. Interpretation 
deals with more than one factor; if the factors 
include counts of samenesses, then two different 
counts may contradict each other. To resolve 
such dilemmas linguists resort to weighing, hier- 
archy of values, differential status ascribed to dif- 
ferent parts of a structure. This is our method 3. 
Structural status is important because it can offer 
solutions to paradoxes within certain spheres of 
interest. One of these interests is history. 

If our purpose is to find genetic relationships, 
then age of one “sameness” is more important 
than the quantity of another “sameness.” Sapir 
emphasized this because he was particularly in- 
terested in attesting genetic relationships between 
languages or families which were at best remotely 
related. To count samenesses between Subtiaba 
(Nicaragua) and, say, Washo (California), and 
Tonkawa (Texas) or others of the so-called 
Hokan group of languages (really, a group of lan- 
guages families) is to find relatively much in the 
vocabulary (over one hundred terms for body- 
parts, numerals, kinship terms, person and place 
markers), but curiously little in the way of sound 
correspondences, and practically no parallels in, for 
example, the structures for marking tense (by pre- 
fixes in Nicaragua; by non-resembling suffixes in 
California). For the latter, instead of using the pro- 
ductive features of the grammars involved, Sapir 
turned to “survivals,” to less frequent or less 
productive features of the grammars; in Hoijer’s 
summary these are listed as stem form peculiari- 
ties (dropping of initial stem vowel), noun pre- 
fixes and certain adjective and verb 
prefixes. ° 

If our interest is in the similarity among dia- 
lects which constitute one separate language, we 
must count samenesses in forms (whether bor- 
rowed or not), and also the frequency with which 
forms are used, and also the distribution of forms 
with respect to other morphemes. Various of 
these areas of comparison are important for vari- 


class- 





® Harry Hoijer, Methods in the Classification of Ameri- 
can Indian Languages (pp. 3-14, Language, Culture, and 
Personality, Essays in Memory of Edward Sapir, 
Menasha, Wisconsin, 1941). 
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ous purposes. For genetic purposes, it is often 
precisely the samenesses in isolated forms that 
furnish important clues—the surviving irregulari- 
ties, the numerals and the prepositions, and the 
like. But dialects which maintain such genetic 
samenesses may have become so different in pro- 
nunciation or vocabulary or sentence structure 
(owing to such changes as the loss of case end- 
ings) as to constitute mutually unintelligible 
languages. On one level this is true, for example, 
as between Swiss German and Berlin German; 
on another level, as between German and English. 

However, if our interest in dialects is to dis- 
cover intelligibility—to what degree people of 
one community understand the speech. of another 
—then even the structural considerations of method 
3 are not enough. Even where the linguistic de- 
scription of two putative dialects is almost identi- 
cal, there may be considerable differences in un- 
derstanding due to differences in the way words 
are used. Miwok provides an instance in which 
one set of forms is shared by two dialects. But 
peculiar misunderstandings between the two dia- 
lect communities still result because the mean- 
ing of one form in the set in one community is 
shifted to another form of the set in the other 
community. The misunderstandings are the 
greater because the morpheme set in question is 
made up of suffixes used with high frequency.’® 

In a count of dialect samenesses, a shift or slight 
shift in meaning is often obscured, especially in 
vocabulary counts—we speak of suspenders both 
in America and in England, but with humorous 
effect if we cross the Atlantic without knowing 
the difference in meaning of the same “word.” 
Texts gathered from informants will tell us 
whether a given morpheme has appeared in a 
given dialect, but the meaning variation of that 
morpheme (from dialect to dialect) is often ob- 
tainable only in commentary. 

“Commentary” here suggests a random kind of 
eliciting. Yet eliciting can also be systematic 
when magnetic recorders are used. Let speaker 
A, (the first speaker of community A) tell a tale 
into a microphone while the field worker, at an- 
other microphone, introduces successive numbers, 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, ete., at junctures or near junctures 
in the narration, without being overheard by the 
narrator. They play back the record to speaker 
A, and ask him to give an interpreter transla- 


10L. S. Freeland, Language of the Sierra Miwok, 
Indiana Univ. Publ. in Anthropol. and Ling. (Memoir 6 
of Internatl. Jour. Amer. Ling. 1-199, 1951). 
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tion between juncture points (between 7 and 2, 
2 and 3, and so on) ; for control, the same kind of 
interpreter translation should be obtained from 
speaker A, (the second speaker of community A). 
When the field worker moves to community B, 
he asks for a tale to be told by speaker B,, and 
asks both B, and B., at separate times, to give the 
tale an interpreter translation; but he also asks 
these speakers from community B to give in- 
terpreter translations to the tales recorded in 
community A. And so on in community C. D. 
E. F.... In this way, we can discover whether 
the speech of A is intelligible to B, and so on. 
This is our method 4, testing the informant. 
Much detailed information can be obtained in 
this way. We can discover not only whether the 
speech of A is intelligible to B, but to what extent 
it is intelligible. By comparing B’s interpreter 
translation of A’s tale with A’s translation of his 
own tale, we can see how much of A’s tale was 
not understood by B. We can see at what points 
this occurred, that is, what words or grammatical 


features were not understood. We can also see 


whether B simply did not understand A at these 
points, or whether B misunderstood (understood 
something different from A’s translation). 

The procedure detailed thus far represents an 
innovation in field work. The first step in this pro- 


cedure is to obtain a phrase by phrase interpreter 
translation. However, there is no reason why one 
should not obtain a whole text translation when 
very short texts are played back to informants. 
But it is poor field technique to confront a racon- 
teur with a play-back of a long narrative which 
he—or another speaker—has told, and to ask for 
a translation of the whole text. One is apt to get, 
instead of a translation, another version of a 
folkloristic narrative, or the same version with 
interpolated commentary, or a résumé. Even in 
phrase by phrase interpreter translations which are 
given successively (according to numbered junc- 
ture points), it is expectable that there will be 
found some few additions and corrections as 
well as omissions—and one is left wondering 
where the translation gives more, where less, 
than the native text contains. The “interpreter 
translation” can of course be controlled (in partial 
or one hundred per cent samples) by a “linguist 
translation.” The latter may be “free,” or “word 
by word” (often called “interlinear’” when the 
English equivalent is written under the native 
form), or even—for some languages—‘‘morpheme 
by morpheme.” Various “linguist translations”’ 
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of a given text would be approximately the same 
despite different translators—assuming that the 
linguistic competence of the various translators 
is approximately the same."' In treating “inter- 
preter translations,” on the other hand, the ques- 
tion of technical competence is replaced by the 
question of how much of a given text a given 
informant comprehends—here we expect diff- 
erences. 

The usual objections to working with inter- 
preter translations do not apply here. These 
objections are based on the inexactness of all 
translation, and on the fact that it takes us out 
of the manipulable field of linguistics into the 
uncharted world of meanings and of the un- 
measured differences between English and _ the 
native language. In our method 4, however, we 
have two translations into English, and our in- 
terest is not in the translations themselves but in 
the difference between them. The translations 
are only a medium whereby we can see the dif- 
ferences between A’s understanding of A’s tale 
and B’s understanding of the same A’s tale. 

In addition to comparing the interpreter trans- 
lations, we can also elicit commentary from A 
and B at all points where A’s translation and B’s 
translation differed. We can thus probe the 
points of difference and see to what related dif- 
ferences they lead us. This opportunity for selec- 
tive probing is one of the major advantages of the 
eliciting technique. 

This probing having led us to the formal lin- 
guistic differences (or the purely meaning dif- 
ferences), we may now try to get B to speak 
into the microphone his nearest equivalent of A’s 
tale, so as to see the linguistic differences at the 
points where the translations differed. There may 
also be linguistic differences at points where the 


11 Though the trilingual Behistun inscription set up by 
Darius I (518 Bc.) had been translated (from Old 
Persian by Rawlinson and Hincks, from Elamite by 
Morris, from Assyrian by Rawlinson), there remained 
some skepticism as to the accuracy of such “linguist 
translations” or decipherments; this skepticism expressed 
itself and satisfied itself by an experiment which seemed 
quite appropriate to mid-nineteenth century scholars: 
“A newly discovered Assyrian inscription was_ litho- 
graphed in 1854 and copies were sent to various scholars 
with requests for translations. Rawlinson, Hincks, and 
others accepted the challenge, and their translations 
turned out to be so similar that there could be no reason- 
able doubt of their essential accuracy.” (Joseph Ward 
Swain, The ancient world 1: 95, New York, Harper, 
1950; after R. W. Rogers, A history of Babylonia and 
Assyria 1, N. Y., Eaton & Mains, 1900. 
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translation did not differ; these will be impor- 
tant for measuring descriptive (structural) dia- 
lectal difference, though not for dialect intel- 
ligibility. It will in general be more difficult to 
obtain B’s closest equivalent to A’s tale than to 
obtain B’s translation of A’s tale. B might use a 
form different from A, even though A’s form 
also occurs in B’s speech; our problem would be 
to probe (by means of eliciting) all points where 
B’s equivalent differed from A’s, in order to see 
whether they were due to dialectal difference or 
merely to B’s choice of different forms within the 
common A-B stock. 

The method of testing the informant can thus 
be used also for measuring the linguistic dif- 
ference among dialects. But its chief and simplest 
use is to measure intelligibility by comparing 
translations—both mutual intelligibility and the 
differences in intelligibility in one direction as 
against the other. 

By method 1 (“ask the informant’) and by 
common observation we know that in the Dutch- 
German countryside a continuous area of intel- 
ligibility exists from Flanders to Schleswig and to 
Styria; we also know that some Flemish and 
Styrian dialects are mutually unintelligible, but 
we cannot say just how far away one would need 
to go from dialects which enjoy neighbor intelli- 
gibility before one encountered mutual unintel- 
ligibility. By method 4 (“test the informant’) 
this should be determined. 

As we saw, the method of testing the informant 
enables us to say not only whether two dialects 
are mutually intelligible but also wherein they are 
so. This frees us from dealing with a dialect as 
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an undivisible whole. We can now come closer 
to dialect geography, by noting what dialectal 
samenesses extend over what communities. For 
certain local forms, for example, a single town or 
small area may have a distinct dialect. For much 
of the grammar and vocabulary, a whole country 
will be dialectally identical. For scientific termi- 
nology almost the whole of Europe and America 
is a single area of dialectal intelligibility, even 
though the scientific terms may be encased in the 
grammatical forms of various languages. 

One might raise the objection that when in- 
telligibility of a neighboring dialect is tested by 
method 4, we may be obtaining results which did 
not exist before our test. Informant B may un- 
derstand A’s tale largely because he knows the 
myth in his own dialect. Or he may gather the 
meanings of words hitherto unknown to him from 
neighboring words which he recognizes in A’s 
tale. Somewhat as in the case of the indeter- 
minacy principle, we cannot test intelligibility 
without including the effect~of the test itself. 
This, however, does not vitiate the relevance of 
our test. For we are not interested in knowing 
how much dialectal intelligibility there has been 
up to this moment, but in how people of com- 
munity B understand the speech of community A 
—when they hear it. When they hear the speech 
of A they unavoidably get some information— 
from the parts they understand. If this informa- 
tion helps them understand things in A’s speech 
which they would not have understood otherwise, 
that is included in the very situation of hearing 
and understanding speech, and so can be included 
in the answer to our question about intelligibility. 
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